



























PREFACE. 


>- 



Tiik lialf-ycarly ('ourso of Instriiotioii in the liftli volume 
of ]*i.i:asant Pvoes does not dillbr nuieli in ohametor 
from those of tlie preeedini^ ones. 

In the course of Moual Tx.snuKn'KLN the previous 
lessons on ^JVutli, Justice, Tlom’sty, and Industry, are 
followed l)y ;itt(*mpts to illustrate* the higher virtues of 
Comi»iission, Mercy, and Charity. 

In the Eotaxv lessons the. - h tches of stj’i!:>-.ri\ii- 
botaiiv in Yol. lY. an* continued a;'i outline 

w 1 ^ 

of the Linn.Tan svstejn, and a more (V-failed account 

I 

of lw('lve orders of the system of Jussieu. 

The coinse of English History (*^tend.s over the 
imj)ortant and stirring period Irom tluj reign of Queen 
Eli/,aln‘th to that of Queen Anne. The ENOTilsil 
TitAViiMiiJU has worked his way from Middlesex, 
through Surrey, Sussov, iranipshire, and the Tsle of 
Wight, Dorsetshire, Wiltsliire, Somersetshire, Devon¬ 
shire, Cornwall, and the Scilly Isles. Eroni the western 
corner of England he lias (‘iitiM’ed the Bristol Channel, 
and dinjcted his counse northward, through Alonmouth- 
shire and llerefoi'dshire; he is at present waiting in 
'hropshire. ^ 
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PREFACE. 


The FoUEiJiN Tuavkller has by no means been so 
active ; whether or not lie Las been disheartened liy the 
troubles of the passjiort system the Author cannot say 
but ho has*himself been oblig'od to give his pupils a 
lesson or two on Swit/erlaud and France, in order to 
keep up some apjK'anuice of business in tliat department. 

The course of Ouammar luis been brought to a 
close, and is to bo succeeded in Vol. VJ. by a series of 
lessons in Auithmetic. 


In the Music there has bo(m a long rest —longer 
than that of a semibreve, or a bre\e—for it has extended 
through the space of the half year. AftiT so long a 
silenc(*, the notes ought, like released captives, to come 
forth again, ff, with an allegretto movement; probably 

The has nothing further to add—except 

that to-morrowrvnorning he is going, with alacrity, to 
begin his sixth, ai d last volume. Ileing soiiu'w liat light¬ 
hearted, like the traveller, on a “down-hill” course, 
who is getting near the end of his journey, he Legs his 
readers, who have accoiniianietl him through five long 
volumes, to sympathise with Jiim in the satisfaction with 
which he looks forward to the completion of the 
work. 


Tjib raiouT IIOUSB, ClA.TOiV, 
December, 1852. 
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1st Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


A FAIRY TALE. 

CUAPTBK I.—TUB POET AND TUB PRINCE. 


W. A II, we are j^oing to learn 
ahout fairies. Papa said so. 

]j. I d(ni't think that papa 
knows iMiK'h about the fairies. 

P. You are right, Lucy. I 
I have never seen any, except 
those ill ])ietures and in books. 

Ion. Why, there are no real 
ones, papa ! You said so once. 

P. Ye.s; fairies ai’e only ima¬ 
ginary beings—so I am going 
to imagine .some for yon. We 
will rest in our course of IJio- 
graphy for a time, and will 
liave a few moral lessons for a 
cliange. 

W. Well, begin, papa. 

Ion. Why don’t you begin? 
How you keep us waiting! 

P. I am thinking. Do you 
remember tlie lesson we printed 
at the beginning of the fourth 
vtilumc of Pleasant Pages? 

L. Yes, we heard i^bout Cle¬ 
ment Langtiin. 


P. And I told you something 
of his learning to bo “ respect¬ 
able.” Wo call tho.se respp^* 
who ■’re able respect 
themselves, i. ‘^ausj?; ■others can 
then respect tin .i.' Respecta¬ 
ble means “worthy of respect.’* 

Ion. Yes, ye lieurd that. 

P. And .’■'ou have heard of 
some of the qualities which men 
must possc.ss to be respectable. 
We have talked of Truth, 
Honesty, Justice, Order, and 
Industry, hut we will now learn 
something more. 

W. What is that ? 

P. We will learn what one 
must have to be rich —really 
rich—I want you to be very 
rich indeed. 

L. Why, papa, how strangely 
you arc talking! I have read 
that it is wrong to covet riches. 

[ am sure, now, that you mean 
something else. Come, please I 
tell us our fairy tale at once: ! 
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then wc shall understand you 
much better. 

P. Perhaps you will. So 
listen. 

A long time ago—the time 
when the fairies used to he— 
there whs a country where the 
king was dead. 

And there was silence all 
through that country—and then 
there w.is a distiirliance. 

This is why there was silence. 
The people were mourning, and 
thinking. 

In every house the people sat 
still. They did not speak, bnt 
they s.it and luourncd, and they 
thought to themselves, “Where 
shall we get anotlicr king'? 
We do not like our prince, the 
king's eldest son. We would 
rather not have him for onr 
king. Where shall we find the 
ma-i.^bp will he as 
dea<i king^was? 

y^. Alia there a dis¬ 

turbance y ‘ . 

1\ I’lia t yon 11 know soon. 
I am going fii>t (li tcdl you of 
some one wdio IivcpI in that city. 

In one of the quiet streets 
there was a middling - si/ed 
house, with every one of the 
shutters closed. Many of the 
pcojde inside w'cro mourning, 
for the house belonged to a 
young man who was one of the 
late king’s relations—he was 
cousin to the prince. If yon 
had seen this young man, .and 
had noticed his plain diess, and 
the plain furniture of his hoii.se, 

? rou w'ould not liavo thought 
lirn to be related to the king. 
Bnt the truth is, the royal 
family was very large, and lie 
belonged to a branch of the 
2 


family which was extremely 
poor. 

This young man w'a.s a poet, 
though he did many other 
things besides writing poetry. 
He used to study very much ; * 
sometimes he collected speci¬ 
mens of plants, and insects, and, 
other animals, and gave them 
to his rich cousin. He was fond 
of doing good; .so, when he 
found any knowledge, he used 
to give it to men of science to 
put in their hor>k.s; or he would 
teach it to the artisans in the* 
manufactories, and to the la¬ 
bourers who were engaged in 
the gardens and fields. And 
the knowledge wdiich he gave 
to these jicoplc was such as they 
could turn to good account. 

This young man, or “the 
Poet,” as the people called liim, 
was known all over the city. 
He had taught those who lived 
in dirty houses, or wore dirty 
clothes, to he clean ; and he 
liad shown them how to improve 
their houses; he had even given 
some of the little money he had 
to help to build hotter dwellings. 
And w'hcn he found that the 
good men Avho worked, and pro¬ 
duced good thing.s, were ruining 
thewi.sclves by drinking bad 
drinks at the pnljlic-lioiise, he 
asked his uncle, the late king, 
for a piece of land. And with 
this land he made a park for 
the workmen and ihcir children 
to play in ; and when the winter 
evenings came he made places 
of amu.semeiit in-doors, where 
he taught them wonderful things 
from the w’orks of (lod; and, in 
course ofi time, many of those 
Avho hac/ children Ic.arned to 
stop atf liomc, and teach tlic 
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little ones about the new things one of his servants^ coining to 
they liad licard of. his private room: “ there are 

8o that all the old men, and strange news, outside.” 
the young men, and the lids of Then the poet listened, and 
the city knew this poet veiy heard a noise in the street, and 
well. They had learned from went to see what was the matter, 
him new and wiser ways of People were coining out from 
being happy than they had all the houses, and there was a 
known before; even the little great crowd. And when one of 
childran knew the poet, for the crowd saw the poet and his 
they used to sing some of his houschohistnndingattiieirdoor, 
verses in the new schools that he came to tell them the news, 
he had persuaded the people “ What is the matter?” said 
to build. the poet. 

You may remember that this “ Nothing, sir, only there is 
poet had not much wealth. He a strange messenger in the city 
gave so many of his days to —a curious-looking man. He 
learning, and to helping his is come from the fairies; and 
neighlmiirj, that he Jiad not he says that his masters will 
much time for making money, arrive in this city heforc the 
lie had a little land of his own; king is buried. They are coming 
he earned a little money by to put us all‘to rights’.” 
writing poetry, and by hi.s learn- “What else does he say?” 
ing; and he received a small asked the ])oet. 

! .sum every quarter from the , says that he i‘' nii old 

! prince for the services which servant ot the fniri'^s; and that 
I told you he rendered. Yet, he has livcii w’th tliem ever 
though he had only just enough .since they began to visit men. 
to support his wife and his own i He says, loo, that they go 
children, he was content, for he I about, thrciigh all the worlds, 
had greater pleasures than tJiosc to make ^ alterations. And 
which money can give. then, again, he says that 

As the poet was so good a ' people arc always changing; 
man, you may be sure he would that they fall into a had liahit 
mourn in earnest for the good I of calling tilings by their wrong 
king who was dead. W'^hen names — so he and his mas- 
thc disturbance which I spoke ters think they arc wanted 
I of came, he was one of those here, and are therefore coming 
I who heard it. to-night.” 

“Strange news, sir!” said {Continued on next page.') 


If you desire a length of days 
.And pence to crown your mortal state, 
Bestmin your feet froin evil ways, 

Your lips from slander and deceit. 
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1st Week. 


A FAIRY TALE. 

CIlArTKIl ir.— THE COMING THE FAIRIES. ! 

And when it was night the Ifobgohliny Tomalin, and Tom ^ 
fairies cnine. Thumb, the courtiers. Then ! 

Rut I cannot tell you of all C4iine the maidsof honour, Hop, 
the sights. How many rode in Mop, Drop, Pip, Grip, Skip, 
Oberon’s car, and whctlier it Tub, Tib, Tick, Pink, Pin, 
was drawn by butterflies or j Quick, Gill, .Jin, Jm, Tit, Wap, 
lady-birds, I cannot say. How | Win, and Nit. These are the 
i ninny thousands rode on dra- true names of the princi])al 
! goTi-flies, or how many bright guests, according to the culen- ^ 

' lantern-flies, and fire-flies, and dar. 

I glow-worms were brought to Rut then, the crowds that 
ilbiminate the place, 1 cannot followed 1 The tribes of elfins 
tell. IIow many wore cobweb and sprites; and other spirits 
and gossamer robes, or glittere<l of the mountains ! There were 
I in green ami gold—how the Pea-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
i court were decked with dia- and Mustiird-soed, from Shak- 
monds and jicarls, and the sjtevc-land; the Peris, from 
fairies of the sea sparkled with the fairy-land of Persia; the 
drops of glittering dew, no one (iinm of Arabia, from the 
can ever relate. Ilow the be;;i,u- land called “ Ginnistnn ; ” the 
tics of file peacock were sur"^ Water-nymphs and Mermaids, 
passed by flie emeralds of Gbe- who drove their own dolphins; 
roll, and the radiant hinls of and the smaller tribc.s, who 
^paradise looked dim by the side rode on “ water-.snails.” To tell i 
of Queen Mab, you could never you all tlieir names would he a i 
imagine unless you liad been very hard thing to do. Resides | 
there to see. the good fairies, there were the ! 

Nor the heantifiil mn.'«ic they poor Brownies, who were not j 
j ni'ide; it is of no use to talk of fair, but brown—they were the i 
I .such sounds. Indeed, the fairies drudge,.s who did tlic domestic 1 
I did not sing long, for the noisy work, and all other laborious i 
' hum of the ])euple who lead duties. And then there fol- ' 
j come from all the streets of the lowed, afar oftj the fairies who 
cily to see the sight was so were not good—the iinp.s, hob- I 
1 great that Oheron was obliged goblins, and demons of discord 
to command silence. and ini.scliief: they did not dare 

Wlien the vdiole kingdom of to show tlieir faces, but they 
the fairies arrived, there ws^s so hovered about, here and there, 
j great a crowd that I could never in a very uneasy manner; for 
I rcrnemheralltheirnamcs. There they knew they were not wanted, 
came the emperor; jl/fd;, Rut when “Order” was jiro- { 

‘the empress ; Queen Titnnin, claimed thfey settled down on 
. Peiriwiyyin, Pen iwiuckle, Puck, the ground. 
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Then Oberon spokenews was sent to all the rich ; 
“Mortals, be glad 1 We come men in the country. The prince, j 
with good intent. We’ll* give also, heard the message that | 
thee help, that thou mayest the fairies liad left in the night, 
iind a fit and pleasing king. The prince said that, of course, | 
Go, search throughout the city; he had a right to be king; but j 
find him who hath RICHES. The he respected the fairies very 
richest man is fittest to be king, much, and, os he felt sure that 
Him shalt thou choose, and he was the richest man in the 
bring to us, that we may try world, he would abide by their ! 
him, whether tlie riches he hath decision. 

be really his or not; and whe- Whhntheevening came, how- I 
. ther they be sound and true, ever, the prince would not go i 
To-morrow night we’ll come to out to meet the company, for 
thee again.” he was too ])roud to be very po- 

And that was all!—for when litc. He said that if they chose 
king Oberon had said these to call on him he would soon 
words, the fairies slowly va- prove to them how ricli he Wiis. 
nished. And the peo])le only But the fairies were not rude. ! 
knew that they were gone when Wiicn the sorrowing people told ! 
the sound of the sweet songs them the prince’s message, and i 
they sang was very distant and hoped that they would not 
soft, like gentle sighs. choose him to be king, old 

Oberon made no remarks—he 

Then there arose amongst good-naturedly called for his i 
the people sighs which were car, and set otf for the palace; | 
aught hut gentle. These sighs all his company scumpereil after i 
were very heavy, for the people him, the l)a<l fairies keeping be- ' 
mourned again at the words of hind, and stdl hovering around, : 
the fairies. without venturing to approach i 

“All,” said one, “I know the rest. When they arrive<l , 
whom they must choose; there at the palace, Oberon told the , 
is no one in all the country so people that they need not wait; , 
rich ns the prince” he and liis fairies would exa- | 

“ The fairies,” said another, mine the riches of the prince, i 
“ have made a mistake ; the and would let them know their ; 

I prince will not make a good decision. Only the poet and | 

I king. Pie is gay, sellish, and one or two other relations of 
proud; he is cruel too, but ”— the prince went in with the ' 
“But,” said another, “tlie fairies, 
prince must he a happy man, for I cannot tell you of all that 

ever since he was a i>oy lie has happened in the palace that , 
been trying to get rich, and he night. The prince prepared for 
has always succeeded. He has his guests a great and sjilendid ' 
gained more and more gold, and feast; he showed them liis 
now he has all that he wants.” thousands of servants, his ves- ; 

sets of silver and gold, his halls , 
When the morning came, the of marble, and his splendid gar- | 
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^ dens »nd parks. Before the light were dancing up and down for 
I of the morning began to break, delight, king Oberon seemed 
I he brought from his gardens the rather tired, and he asked the 
most luscious and rich-flavoured prince when he would be ready 
fruit for the fairies to taste; to show them his riches. 
j and most gorgeous flowers, of The prince seemed much sur- 
rnagniiicent size and elegant prised at this question, but he 
' shape. He had collected every replied, “Here are my riches! 
kind of plant that grew upon none in my kingdom ever had 
the earth ; and many rare and such riches as these.” 
j curious animaLs. He had large At these words a loud langh- 
J stiid.s of horses, and clephant.s ing was heard all through the 
j and other huge beasts, with room. The bad fairies were • 
j which he could make fine pro- flying about and were mock- 
cessions and shows for his own ing. They had heard the answer 
.'imnscrnent. And when he had of the prince, and some cried, 
.shown these things to his guests, “Ha, ha!” and one bad fairy 
helcdthemthroiiglihisgrojinds, said, “Why, we have things 
biu’k to the palace. T’hcy were j like these! ” 
led over broad lawns and I At this the pi’ince grew rather 
through groves; through cool j angiy. He related to his guests 
grottoes and rosy bowers; they ; nil his immense {M)ssessions, and 
passed hy cooling fuuntiiin.s and told them of his mines of gold 
waterlalls; and along the bank in foreign lands. Then he dc- 
of a broad majestic river ; and dared lie was sure that no one 
the beautiful place that they on earth ever had such riches 
saw seemed so like a paradise, as his. But the good fairies 
j even by the early niorniiig light, I did not laugh; they looked in 
' that all the fairies sang songs I bis face witli pity, and Oberon 
of delight, to which the birds .said, “Poor man!” 
in the grove made answer, as “Poor man,” said queen I 
soon ns they were awoke by the Mab; “is that all you have? I 
sound. Have you nothing else to show ? 

And when the prince reached Tliesc things are not riches at 
the palace, he led the fairies all.” 

through other and larger marble Then the prince became very 
! halls, up to his own room of angry indeed. He said they 
I state, which place filled the were mocking him, and he asked 
I fairies with astonishment. The if they had forgotten the splcn- 
' walls of this room were of gold, did things they had seem. “These 
I and so were the gi’eat archo are the riches,” he said, “ for 
and ])illars; tlie largo windows which I have worked all my 
I were made of ten-thousands of! life. I have got them now— 
diamonds, while the floors were ' they are mine ! When I was a 
; of hundreds of thousands of \ hoy at school I thought of 
precious stones, all green, and these, things, and said, ‘ I will 
blue, and red. be richand when I became a 

! But while the crowd of fairies man 1 said again, ‘ 1 will be 
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richT' and I worked hard, and 
I said a{;ain to myself, ‘ I will 
be rich r and 1 gained houses 
and lands, and chariots and 
horses, and silver and diamonds, 
and rubies and gold, and—and 
—but who dares to mock me ? 
who will say 1 am not rich ? " 
“Ah!” cried the fairies. 
“ Poor man! poor man! ” 

“ We will come and teach 
thee to-morrow,” said Oberon, 
and we will see if there are 
any in this kingdom who are 
richer than thou!” 

And as they flew away the 
fairy courtiers added, “We 
will show that thou art very 
poor.'* 


Then the prince became more 
angry than ever. Enniged, he 
was^ going to speak, but the 
fairies passed out of his sight. 
And as they went he still 
heard their sorrowful words, 
“Poor man I poor man!” and 
he heard the wicked fairies still 
mocking, and crying, “lla! ha! 
hal ha!” 

The poet was standing by 
the side of the prince when the 
fairies vanished. And he re¬ 
membered the words of their 
messenger, who said that men 
called things by their wrong 
names. Tlien he told those 
words to the prince. 


TRUST AND TRY. 

“Cannot,” Edward, did you say? 

Chase the lazy thought away; 

Never let that idle word 
Prom your lips again be hoard; 

Fetch your hook from off the shelf, 

God helps iiiin who lielps himself; 

O’er your lesson do not sigh— 

Trust and try, trust and try. 

“ Cannot,” Ed ward ? Say not so; 

Ail are weak, full well I l^now; 
liut if you will seek the Lord 
lie will needful strength aftbrd, 

Teach you how to conquer sin, 

Purify your heart within,— 

On youi’ Putlier’s help roly,— 

Trust and try, trust and try. 

“Cannot,” Edward? Scorn the thought; 
You can do whute'er you ought; 

Ever duty’s call obey. 

Strive to walk in wisdom's way; 

Let the sluggard, if he will, 

Use the lazy “cannot” still, 

On yourself and God rely,— 

Trust and try, trust and try. 
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THE STUARTS. ' 

JAMES 1. 


P. We have now reached a 
most interesting part of English 
History — the times of the 
Stuarts. 

James Stuart, the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots, was a 
descendant of the first Tudor 
King. When Elizabeth died, 
he was reigning as James VI. 
of Scotland. There were other 
descendants of the Tudor fa¬ 
mily then living in England, 
but the queen wlien dying had 
appointed James as her suc¬ 
cessor; perlmps she wanted to 
make him sonic amends for the 
execution of his mother. The 
people also wished him to be 
king, for they saw the advan¬ 
tage of there being only one 
king to the two kingdoms. 
They thought, too, that he was 
a very wise man, for he was 
called the “British Solomon.” 
Thus he succeeded to the throne 
without op])osition. 

A little opposition would, 
perhaps, have done James 
good, for his ideas of authority 
were rather extravagant. He 
not only believed himself to be 
“wise,” but he had learned 
the notions of Elizabeth of the 
great power which a king ought 
to have, and he determined to 
carry them out. 

But the true character e. 
James was soon revealed. Poor 
man! he had never had a mo¬ 
ther to take care of him, and 
his father had been munlbrcd 
before he was a year old. Thus 
he had not been well trained. 
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On his journey from Scotland 
to England, before he had 
reached London he had given 
offence to his subjects by speak¬ 
ing rudely of the female sex, 
and by other imprudences. 

The first impressions from 
his appearance and manner 
were also not pleasing to the 
people. It is said “ he was 
of middle stature, his clothes 
being large and easy, lie was 
timorous in disposition; his eye 
was large, ever rolling after 
any stranger that came in his 
presence, insomuch that many 
for shame left the man, as being 
out of countenance. His beard 
was very thin, his tongue too 
large for his mouth; his skin 
was soft, which felt so because 
he never w'ashcd his hands, but 
only rubbed his fingers’ ends 
slightly with the wet end of a 
Tiapkin. His legs were very 
weak, for he was not able to 
stand at seven years of age; 
that weakness made him ever 
leaning on other men’s shoul¬ 
ders. His walk was circular.” 

The unfortunate impression 
which James made soon be¬ 
came stronger. l‘eoplc began 
to discourse that his intellect 
was much like his body; and 
that he also leaned on other 
men’s minds, for James had 
nearly always some favourite, 
as all weak kings have. In 
fact, it was discovered that 
instead of wisdom he had only 
learning. 

But, as we said before, the 
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poor king had no mother to 
train him. As it was not his 
fault that he was weak in body, 
So he should not be blamed that 
his mind was not strung. It 
was his preceptor who, instead 
of teaching him wisdom, had 
given him the idea that a king 
ought to be “ the most learmd 
clerk in his dominions.” 

Before James had been king 
many months, a conspiracy was 
fprmed against him. Why, is 
not clearly known. It is said 
that the conspirators wished to 
place Lady Arabella Stuart on 
the throne, in this conspiracy 
the renowned Sir Walter Ka- 
leigli ami two nobles were in¬ 
volved ; they were all sentenced 
! to death, but pardoned, though 
: Sir Walter was kept in confine- 
I ment for thirteen years. 

I Baleigh was very badlytreated 

by the king; for a long time his 
estates were properly taken 
care of for his children, hut 
James had a favourite, named 
Robert Carr, whom he wished 
to please. Not having much 
of his own to give, he seized, 
for the purpose, the beautiful 
lands of Sir Walter, and all his 
splendid orchanls, gardens, and 
groves. Lady Raleigh tried to 
move James with pity; she 
threw herself with her children 
at his feet, imploring him to 
spare to’ them the remainder 
of their foi'tunes. The half¬ 
hearted J aines was moved, but 
not enough; he turned aside 
his head, saying, “ 1 maun ha’ 
the land; 1 maun ha’ it foi 
Carr I ” Thus the noble-hearted 
woman and her children were 
sent away, and robbed of all. 

The fate of Raleigh was a 


monrnful event. After thir¬ 
teen years’ imprisonment he 
was set at liberty, to go and 
procure gold from South Ame¬ 
rica. The enterprise failed, and 
on his return, this man, “the 
poet, warrior, discoverer, states¬ 
man,” who, it is said, “ was 
fitted by nature and education 
to become the ornament of 
James’s reign,” was again im¬ 
prisoned, and was put. to death 
for the crime for which he had 
been pardoned thirteen years 
before. 

But let us look again at the 
beginning of James’s reign. 
Wiicii Klizabcth dicfl, she left 
behind her a people who had 
been kept under strong re¬ 
straint, and who were anxious 
to increase their liberty. Yon 
have hciird liow, under her 
strict government, enterprise, 
science, learning, and.religion 
made progress. According to 
their religious views, the nation 
was divided into three factions. 
There were first those belong¬ 
ing to the P'nglthii Ciiuitcii, 
which was governed by the 
queen and the bishops; se¬ 
condly, the Papists, who only 
acknowledged the Pope as 
ilicir head; and on the other 
hand, thirdly, the Puritans, 
who did not recognise any spi¬ 
ritual power in the pope, king, 
or other man. 

Now, each of these three 
parties were very anxious when 
King James was coming from 
Scotland to be king. The great 
question was, “ Is he a Papist, 
a Protestant, or a Puritan? 
Which party will be favoured?” 

All parties had some reason 
for hope. The Protestants knew 
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that it would be dangerous, 
after the conquest of the Span¬ 
ish armada, and the growth of 
Protestantism in England, for 
him to favour the Catholics, 
and he had declared his at¬ 
tachment to the Keformed 
Church. 

The Papists^ again, knew that 
the mother of James was a 
Papist, and had been cruelly 
put to death for her opinions; 
and that he hud a friendly feel¬ 
ing towards them; he had even 
been in secret correspondence 
with the “Catholic” powers, 
and had made them great pro¬ 
mises. 

Laistly, the Puritans had 
greater hopes of favour than 
cither party, from his most 
solemn ami public declaration, 
and other causes. But no one 
could see clearly what course 
he was likely to take, and the 
people spoke of his coming as 
the .approach of a “ Scotch 
mist.” 

As soon, therefore, as James 
was in power, he was loudly 
called upon by each party to 
declare himself in their favour. 

The Puritans were the first 
to act. The persecutions under 
Elizabeth liad only caused their 
principles to take deeper root 
in the hearts of the people, and 
they were rapidly becoming a 
most numerous and powciful 
party. Directly Elizabeth was 
dead, they got up a petition *o 
the king, requesting him to 
reform the church. It was 
called the “millenary petition,” 
because it was to contain the 
si{^natures of a thousand clergy; 
but such was their haste that, 
bgfore eight hundred had ..tgned 
10 


it, it was sent up to the sove¬ 
reign “without further delay.” 

As soon as this petition was 
made public, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge took 
alarm, and issued a document 
in their own favour. And more 
documents and petitions were 
quickly got up, so that the 
king found he would have more 
of them than he could answer. 
He therefore issued a procla¬ 
mation of his own, dcclarir\g 
that he would have no more 
writing or petitioning on the 
subject of reform in religion. 
He soon afterwards appointed 
that a conference should bo 
held—a meeting of learned 
men and clergymen—of the 
Puritans and the estahlishcd 
church, when nil desirable 
cha.Tjgcs should be made. 

This memorable conference 
was held at the well-known 
palace of Hampton Court. 
Here James greatly excited the 
hu]>es and fears of ail parties. 
Before it was opened he chose 
“to play the Puritan,” so that 
the prelates cast themselves on 
their knees before him, entreat¬ 
ing that nothing might be 
altered. In the conference, 
however, the Puritans were 
defeated. James took the part 
of the bishops, and helped them 
with all his wit and learning. 
In speaking of the Puritans he 
said, “I peppered them soundly. 
They fied me from argument 
to argument.” 

The principal reasons of 
James for adhering to the 
bishops seemed to be tliat they 
would support him as “The 
Head of the Church.” He 
kttew the Puritans would not 
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allow him that title. Again, 
he believed that the church 
would best maintain his autho¬ 
rity as king. In the address 
from the universities it was 
stated that “the church was 
especially adapted to give sta¬ 
bility to the throne.” 

James concluded the confer¬ 
ence by saying, he knew what 
would come of it if the Puritans 
gained power; for, No bishop^ 
no king, lie further bade them 
“away with their snivelling,” 
adding, “I will make you con¬ 
form youi selves, or else harry 
you out of the land; or do 
worse.” 

The delight of the bishops 
at gaining the victory was 
very great. Tliey said that his 
majesty spoke by the power of 
inspiration; and the Bishop of 
London, throwing himself at 
the king’s feet, declared that 
Almigiity God had given them 
such a king ns liad not been 
\ since Christ’s time. 

The effect of this decision 


was not only that the Church 
of England gained power, but 
that the Papists and Puritans 
soon began to suffer persecu¬ 
tion. 

But neither division would 
thus be put down without a 
struggle. The Puritans knew 
their strength with the people. 
They therefore thought, “ If 
we cannot gain favour in the 
court, we will throw all our 
strength into the parliament.” 
Accordingly, they begun an 
opposition to the king, which 
lasted through the whole of 
his reign, and increased in 
strength until, as we shall see 
in the next reign, it overturned 
the throne. 

The Papists, however, acted 
on a different jdan. They were 
not strong enough to oppose 
the king opeidy. They there¬ 
fore determined to take a shorter 
method of revenge; and they 
formed a secret conspiracy for 
destroying him fortliwilli. Of 
this conspiracy we will talk in 
our next lesson. 


— — - ■ ~ I . I !■ - 

TUB SKY-LARK’S SONG. 


Yon pretty Sky-lork, hear him sing, 
As ho rises on the wing; 

With every note he socina to try 
To get into the lofty sky. 

Is lie singing songs of joy ? 

I)o hymns his cliecrful tongue employ ? 
Is he raising grateful lays 
In his bountoons Muker's praise? 

If so, teaeli me, for I Jong 
To learn the little warbler’s song; 

And though 1 have not win^a lor air, 
On wings of love I’ll join him there. 
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“My dear Children,— 

“ What a long time we have 
been travelling through Lon¬ 
don! 1 declare that the account 
of London and Middlesex has 
extended through more than 
all the Thursdays in one volume 
of Pleasant Pages ; and after 
all we have only talked of fif¬ 
teen counties. Let us repeat 
their names ;— 

Northumher- Nottingham- 

land. shire. 

Cumberland, Lincolnshire. 

Durham. Norfolk. 

Westmorland. Suffolk. 

Yorkshire. Essex. 

Lancashire. Kent. 

Cheshire. Middlesex. 

Derbyshire. And now for 

Surrey. 

“There are forty counties in 
England: thus we have to make 
our way through twenty-five 
more, and to compress our let¬ 
ters on them into the next two 
volumes. So 1 will proceed at 
once. 

“ Here is Surrey! This town, 
called Richmond, in which 1 am 
stopping, has a beautiful park. 
I went out this morning before 
breakfast for a walk, when the 
dew was on the grass, to a dis¬ 
tant part of the park, widen 1 
had never seen. My feet soon 
became wet from walking 
through the long ferns; but 
after disturbing a pheasant, and 
one or two other birds that 
made a ‘ whirring ’ noise, I was 
12 


stopped by a gamekeeper, who 
told me not to trespass on the 
preserves. So I went home¬ 
ward, stopping now and then to 
admire the splendid elms of the 
park, and to look at the magni¬ 
ficent view of the Thames, 
which seems to wind tlirougli 
the foliage ; but there! 1 am 
not going to describe to you 
that well-known spot. Go and 
see it yourselves, next time you 
are in London, or else get an 
engraving of it; for it has been 
sketched, painted, lithograjihecl, 
engraved, and described, in 
prose and in verse, over and 
over again. 

“Richmond is not particu¬ 
larly famous as a town. It is 
noted on account of its park 
and the surrounding scenery. 
Being so pteasiint, and only 11 
miles from London, it is a 
most fashionable place of recre¬ 
ation to those Londoners who 
delight in the quiet country. 
It has a handsome stone bridge 
over the Thames, and fine inns 
and hotels ; it also abounds in 
boarding-schools. 

“ Rioliniond was once called 
S/fcen, but when Henry VII. was 
king of England he came to 
live here, and built a inagnih- 
cent royal palace. As his title 
was Earl of Richmond before 
he was crowned, he culled the 
palace and village Richmond in 
remembrance of it. 

“ ‘ Can you tell me the way 
to Kingston ?’ I said to a pica- 
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8ant>lookin^ farmer who was 
in the coffee-room at the hotel 
where I breakfasted. 

“ ‘ Yes, I live there,’ was the 
reply; and when I told him that 
I meant to walk tlierc, and from 
thence across the county to 
Guildford, for my own pleasure, 
he offered me a ride in his gif;. 
‘ You’ll find the walk quite long 
cnougli from Kingston to Guild- 
f«)rd, if you mean to go there 
to-day,’ he remarked. So I 
ro4c in the farmer’s gig. 

“ ‘ I suppose yon know Rich¬ 
mond pretty well?’ I reniarked 
as we rode along. 

“ ‘ Why, yes, I do. I have 
been there backwards and for¬ 
wards these forty years. 1 was 
born in Surrey.’ 

“ ‘ And ilo you call Surrey a 
fertile county?’ 

“ ‘ Not at all. I’ll tell ’ee 
what people sny it’s like: that 
it’s like a piece of cloth with a 
tine border; and so it is. 
'riicrc’s Bagsliot llcutb. Ban- 
stead l)owns,and Epsom Downs, 
the chalk hills, and all them 
places —they’re not worth a-a-a 
I farthing!’ 

‘“But the borders?’ 

“ * Well, some parts arc plea¬ 
sant. Take these parts, for in¬ 
stance—Richmond Hill, and all 
round about; there are many 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
villas; at jjcith Hill and Coo¬ 
per’s Hill there are nice viesvs, 
and plenty of pretty scats. 
Then, if yon go ’long the banks 
of the Thames,—from here all 
the way down to Battersea 
there arc beautiful meadows, 
and lawns, and parks, and gen¬ 
tlemen’s country-houses. 

“ ‘ And beyond Richmond the 


first place is Kbw— that is, 
when going from Richmond to 
London—there you see the 
splendid Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens. Ah ! that is a place 1’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ 1 have been 
there; 1 have been in the palm- 
houses.’ 

“ ‘ And then you go on 
through Putney, and Wands¬ 
worth, and Battersisi; there 
are plenty of meadows and gar- 
den.«i; the market gardeners 
about there grow quantities of 
vegetables for London. Then, 
if you go on to Tooting, and 
Streatham, Clapham, Brixton, 
Dulwich, Norwood, aud Syden¬ 
ham—have you heard of those 
places ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I have been to some 
of them. They arc going to 
build up the Crystal Palace 
again at Sydcnliani.’ 

“ ‘ Are they, though? Well, 
T was a-going to tell yop about 
the soil of our county. Ah! 
it’s bad soil for we farmers. 
There’s so much chalky stuff, 
and barren sand, and large 
heath, and woods. 

“ ‘ There runs across the 
county a long row of hills; 
they are part of the southern 
rantje of lulls which ends at 
Dover. You may see that on 
the map; they extend from 
east to west. Well, you may 
see by the tops of these hills 
what sort of stuff they are 
made of. They are quite white 
aud round, for the rain has 
beaten them into that shape, 
and keeps them clean; when 
you’re a long way off, some of 
them look something like a row 
of old gentlemen, with bald 
heads. 
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“ ‘ Then, not far from those 
hills, there are the £])Som 
Downs, n fine open place; many 
sliccp praise there, and yield 
very sweet mutton too; and 
there are races which are more 
famous tlian any races in Eng¬ 
land. Every one has heard of 
the Epsom races, and “Tlie 
J)erby Day.” At Banstead 
Downs, too, there are a great 
many sliec]).’ 

“ * And you said that there is 
much henthV 

“ ‘ Yes, Bagshot Heath is a 
wide place; and there are other 
heatliy fiarts; though some¬ 
times you will see, here and 
there, on the heath, a cottage 
as WHS Imilt by poor people. 
They make the land profitable 

digging deep, and by adding 
scrapings from the road, and 
the ashes of turf, to the soil. 
So, at last, they manage to 
make a few fruit-trees and vege¬ 
tables grow around the cottage. 

“ ‘ 'Flic wealds of Surrey ’— 

“ ‘ Do you know what is 
meant by “ wealds”? ’ I said. 

‘“No, I don’t.’ 

“ ‘ Weald comes from the 
German word mwW, which 
means a forest; I have been 
through the wealds of Kent.’ 

“ ‘That’s right. I was going 
to tell you of the forests in the 
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Weald. The w'calds were a'., 
forest until lately ; but a great 
deal of it has been grubbed u*) 
and cultivated. There is one 
part near Dorking, called Box 
Hill, where there were (and I 
think there are now) some of 
the finest box-trees in England. 

“ ‘ We have some ri\ers, too, 
in Surrey. The principal are 
the Jl/o/p, and the Wey. The 
Thames bounds the county at 
the south. Here is the Thames, 
you sec; and there is Kingston 
Bridge. How soon we liuvc 
reached it!’ 

“‘Yes, the time has possed 
aw'ay very quickly,’ I said. ‘I 
will stop at Kingston for an 
hour, and ivill then proceed to 

GUILDEOKI).’ 

“ I did not find any thing re¬ 
markable at Kingston, except 
its fine new bridge. TIic town 
is very ancient. 1 saw some 
extensive malting works, and 
l)rick and tile ^\urks; and all 
round the town there arc mar¬ 
ket gardens, some of Avhieh 1 
passed on my way to Guildford. 

“Of Guildford 1 hoj)c to aftbrd 
you some particulars in my 
next letter. 

“Believe me, 

“ Dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ llENitY Yodng.” 
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TI'i: EAGLE. 

Akt thou the king of birds, proud Eagle, say? 

I am—iny talons and my beak bear sway; 

A greater king tlian I, if tJiou wouldst be, 
Govern thy tongue, but let thy thoughts be free. 
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P. To-t>ay we will talk of the 
Tensts of verbs. Since the time 
when Mr. Lindley Murray 
wrote Ilia En{ii;lisii Grammar, 
the form of the English verb 
has been alrcred by some gram¬ 
marians,—that is to say, the 
tenses have been arranged dif¬ 
ferently. 

I do not think you would 
understand these new arrange¬ 
ments very clearly ; and, as I 
am not sure that they are an 
improvement, we will arrange 
the tenses according to the plan 
of the Latin verbs, which is 
very simple. 

Jon. Jint I should like to 
know what the tenses are before 
arranging them. What is meant 
by “ tense,” jiapa? 

P. The word tense means 
little else than time, jnst ns 
inoml means vionner. Ten.sc is 
derived from temps, the French 
word for time. Kverv child can 
understand that there arc dif¬ 
ferent nninners of performing 
an action, and dillercnt times, j 

There are three different I 
tenses. We speak of the pre- I 
sent time — now; of the ptist\ 
time—which is gone ; and of 
the future time—which is to 
come. Can you give me the 
verb “I dance” in each tense? 

IF. 1 think J can. 

raKSKNT.—T am tiaucing, now. 
Pa.**!.—I did dance, then. 

Fl’TL'uk.—1 n'ill dance, soon. 

Ion. Or to show each of these 


times you may speak of differ¬ 
ent days. Thus, present, to-day 
past, yesterday; future, to¬ 
morrow. 

P. But there may be different 
ways of expressing the same 
tense. Here is a past tense 
expressed in two ways :— 

I maseating my dinner yesterday. 

I ate my dinner yesterday. 

W. They are both past, cer¬ 
tainly, but I cannot explain the 
difference yet. 

Ion. I see it. I like the last 
tense better than the first. If 
I say, “1 ate my dinner,” it 
means that I had all of it; but 
if I say, “ I was eating,” &c., it 
docs not show whether I had 
all, or half, or only a mouthful. 
1 might have had two mouth¬ 
fuls, and, just as I was eating 
the third, 1 might have been 
obliged to leave off. 

P. And w'hen you say that 
you ate it, you show that you 
finished your dinner—you per¬ 
formed the action perfectly. 
But, as you observe, when you 
say, “I was eating,” you do not 
show anything of the kind. 

L. We only .show that we 
have done the action iinper- 
fecfly. 

P. Bight. So we say that “I 
was eating ” is an imperfect past 
tense of the verb, while ‘*1 ate” 
is a perfect past tense. 

Ik. I will say some other 
verbs in each tense :— 
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Imperfect pcLSt. —I wob writing 
a letter. 

Perfect past. —I wrote a letter. 

Imperfect past. —I was learning 
inj lesson. 

Perfect past. —I learned my 
lesson. 

P. Here arc also two future, 
as well ns two past, tenses. One 
is perfect, the other imperfect: — 

I shall conquer him. 

I shall have conquered him. 

W. I think that the lust is 
perfect. If you say, I shall have 
conquered, then you will have 
completed the action perfectly 

P. That is right, while the 
first, “ I shall conqner,” docs 
not assert that. Wliencvcryou 
make a tense of a verb with tlic 
auxiliary have in it, you may 
call that tense “ perfect.” So 
that slufl confpier is the future 
imperfect, and shall have con¬ 
quered is the future perfect 
tense. 

Ion. I can make a future 
tense which is more imperfect 
than •‘.shall conquer.” This is 
it—“I shall he conquerint/;” that 
may he very imperfect, for 1 
may be defeated. 1 will make 
two examples of each future:— I 


Imperfect fat are .—I shall make 
a box. 

Perfect future .—I sholl have 
made a box. 

Imperfect future .—T shall be 
saying iny Jenson. 

Perfect future .—I sliall have 
said my lesson, 

P. True. Now we have 
learned of the two past and 
future tenses. There are two 
more to bo considered yet— 
another pasl^ and the pteseni 
tense. You liavL to decide on 
each of these, whci'aer it is 
perfect or imperfect; but 
you shall do this in your next 
lesson. 

W. I will make a little rale 
on what we have learned 
to-day. 

The “ tense ” of a verb means 
the lime when an action is per¬ 
formed. There are only three 
times— tlic pkesknt, fast, and 
FUTOKB; and the action, when 
performed in tliese times, may 
he (lone cither perfectly or im¬ 
perfectly. 

P. I will give you only a 
.short p.arsing exercise to-duy; 
but you will now say not only 
the mood hut the tense of each 
verb. 


"No. 2&.—Parstito Exbrcise. 

Hun I I shall catch you. tlcfore you reach that lamp-post I shall have t 
caiurlit }'uu. I was flnishirif; my day’s Kaboiir, and you intorrupted »ie. Hut 
you soon went away; then I finished my work. I was cuU'hinif a salmon, 
hut I lost it. I liave cauglit two rabhite. Look at them! They shall be 
tamiHl; then they will be my companions. Look at James, trying to tuioa 
his new friends. 


Ox earth nought prei^ous is obtained 
Hut what is painful too ; 

By trovail, and to travail bom, 

Our sabbathci are but few. 


! 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


CHAPTER III.—THE VISIT TO FAIRY-LAND. 


L. How surprised the people 
must have been, pupa, when 
they heard what the lairics had 
said about the wealth of their 
prince ! 

P. No doubt they were. 
Many, I dare suy^ thoii|;ht they 
j were joking, for really they 
I knew no one else who had so 
much money as he had. How¬ 
ever, the evening of the next 
day soon arrived, and the peo¬ 
ple went forth again. The poet 
also went, with all his family, 
who thought it a great treat to 
see the fairic.s. 

When the poet reached the 
part of the city where the 
fairies were expected, he found 
that they had arrived before 
him. He had scarcely time 
to notice the prince, and all 
his servant.s, and the crowds of 
people who were waiting for 
Oberon to speak, when a new 
event happened. The fairy 
king s])ied him immediately, 
and, to his great astonishment, 
came forward and called him 
by his name. The poet came 
forth, and then Oberon declared 
to the people that this was the 
proper man to be king. He 
said that he was far richer than 
the prince, or any one else in 
the kingdom. It was in vain 
that the prince remonstrated, 


and the poet said they had 
made a mistake. It was of no 
use for the poet to speak of the 
smalluess of his income: the 
fairies declared that they knew 
what they were about; and 
they invited the poet and the 
prince to come with them to 
f:iiry-land. There, tliey said, 
they would try whether the 
prince was really richer than 
the poet, and they would all 
come bark together the next 
night, when the people should 
hear their decision. 

The people all agreed to this 
proposal, and the prince made 
no objection; indeed he watited 
to sec where the fairies dwelt; 
“ and of course,” he added to 
himself, “rny poor cousin will 
have no chance against me.” 

So in the course of a few 
minutes both parties had bid 
good-bye to their families and 
friends and were quickly out of 
sight. 

L. And where did they go 
to, pa))a ? 

A To some strange place 
beyond the sea. On a dolphin’s 
back they follow the track 
which the mermaids make, as 
their course they take, through 
crystal caves, where restless 
waves arc os merry as waves 
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can be. Through ocean deep, 
past rocks so steep, close along¬ 
side they swiftly glide to the 
transparent sand which forms 
tlie strand of the beautiful 
region called “ Fairy-land.” 

And so on; but to describe 
fairy-land aright it must be 
written in rhymes, and you 
know that I cannot do that— 
indeed, I have never been so 
far us the borders of that coun¬ 
try. So you must be content 
witli the adventures of the 
prince and the poet. 

Tlie poet was certainly 
delighted with the home of the 
fairies, so also was the jiriuce; 
yet when he saw it he womlered 
to Obevon that they should 
have laughed at his own mag- 
7iifi«5cut possessions, which were 
almost us gr.xnd. 

“ Hut therein, O prince,” said 
Oberon, “you are mistaken, for 
we do not.despise the beautiful 
works of God, nor the splen¬ 
dours of wcaltli, but we do not 
call them riches, llichcs are 
those things which a man hath 
within himself. You only 
possess riches when you can 
take them with you, wherever 
you go, even from this world 
to the world beyond. True 
riches are those which belong 
to thy soul and have become a 
part of thee. Thou and the 
poet are here alone, and all 
your riches arc with you. 
Here we will weigh your souls 
and' see what each man is 
worth.” 

The poet said not a word, 
but looked on the ground i he 
knew the meaning of the fairy 
king’s speech. The prince, 
however, did not seem to heed 
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it; he only laughed, and said he 
would be happy to be weighed 
as soon as they pleased; but 
when he looked round, lo ! the 
fairies were gone; at least they 
were invisible. No, there 
seemed to be no one near them: 
they were evidently alone iu 
the fairy-land. 

“Well,” said the prince to 
the poet, “ this is very strange 
treatment. I would like to 
weigh Oboron’s soul after this, 
if he has got one. Never mind!, 
this is a famous place for a 
walk. I suppose they’ll come 
back when we want them—it 
is to be hoped they will not 
play us any tricks.” 

Ah, the prince little knew 
how much depended on that 
walk! 

The two mortals bud not 
gone very far, when near the 
edge of a dark wood they saw 
many sparkling lights flitting 
round and round the trees. 
“ Here they are again,” said 
the prince; “ they are dancing!” 

“What a strange dance that 
is!” the poet remarked as he 
saw the rapid motions; “ the 
step of those dancing fairies is 
different from anything 1 have 
ever seen;” and they both 
watched the dancers for a long 
time. 

“ I think it pmst be a very 
dlfHcult dance to learn,” the 
poet remarked again. 

“Poohl” replied his com¬ 
panion, “I have often seen 
.hat dance before; once I 
danced it myself. Come 
along!” And while his cousin 
stopped to look at some moss 
growing on one of the trees, he 
ran on before a long way. 
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On he ran until he was 
stopped. Can’t pass this gate,” 
said a queer-looking porter, 
who seemed to be neither a 
iairy nor a demon, but some¬ 
thing else. “Yes I can, you 
shall see me do it,” said tlie 
prince, who was in great spirits, 
but, as ho was going to push 
through, some invisible power 
stopped him, and he found 
himself fixed to the ground. 

“Ah, mortal!” said the por¬ 
ter, “ now you are stopped. Tell 
me how you came on fairy 
grounds ?” 

“ I am a friend of Oberon,” said 
thepnnee; “hebroughtmehere 
and gave me permission to 
wander over his estates; so just 
loose my feet from this sticky 
soil, will you?” 

“ No, that I will not; you 
can’t pass without the pass¬ 
word. Why, here comes another 
mortal! Pray who are you ?” 
he said os the poet came up. 

The poet related how he 
came to he there, but he added 
that he did not know whether 
or not he was trespassing, for 
Oberon and the fairies had sud¬ 
denly left them without telling 
them where they might go. 

“ That’s true !” said the por¬ 
ter, “ it is the exact truth, for I 
was there myself. 1 like to 
hear the truth.** 

Then a distant sound was 
heard. “TiiETituTH! Tkdtu!” 
was echoed through the hills, 
as though a thousand invisible 
fairies spoke. The sounds lasted 
a long time, for they came again 
and again, and all the moun¬ 
tains seemed to sing and to 
echo “ the Truth” in beautiful 
chords. 


“That,” said the porter, “is 
the watch-word by which you 
pass this gate. Enter!” And 
the prince was only admitted 
because his cousin earnestly 
begged for him, and explained 
that, though Oberon did not say 
they might wander over the- 
grounds, they supposed that he 
meant them to do so. 

“Well, I am well pleased 
with you !** said the old porter 
to the poet, “and remember, 
young men, that He who acts 
with TRUTH doth best make his 
way through the world” 

“ CUme on !” said the prince, 
“ how that impudent fellow held 
me fast to the ground;—but 
look 1” 

“Yes, this is a splendid gar¬ 
den,” rcjdied his cousin, “ and 
here is a plant which I have 
never seen ; I think there are 
imneof thekind upon our earth.” 

Thu prince thought, too, that 
it was a Tiew species of plant, so 
he picked the flower that grew 
upon it, that he might take it 
back to earth with him. The 
poet was sorry at this, and 
begged the prince to carry it 
back to the porter, “ for,” said 
he, “ we have no permission to 
take it.” 

But the prince only laughed, 
and said that it was too trifling 
a matter to be worth noticing. 
The poet, however, declared that 
it had always been a rule with 
him, all his life, never to take 
the most insignificant thing 
belonging to any one else. 

The prince said that his pick¬ 
ing the flower “ did not matter,” 
but it almost seemed, from the 
awkward way in which he car- 
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ricd it^ and from his looking 
down tts though he did not 
want to meet any one, as if he 
felt sonic confusion. At this 
moment certain fairies whom 
the poet could not see cried out 
from behind the trees, “ Ife who 
acts with HONESTY hol^ up his 
head in the world” But tlie 
prince heard not, and they went 
on. 

j “ Look up!” said the prince 
to his cousin, ''look at the 
beautiful palace on the other 
side of the lake.” 

"That is surely Oberon’s 
abode,” said the poet. “'But 
how arc we to reach it?” 

" Very easily,” said the prince. 
"We have only to cross this 
marshy ground, and to reach 
those stones in the middle of 
the shallows, and then—then, 1 
dare say, there is some way of 
getting through the W'oods 
beyond.” 

j " But wait,” said Ins cousin, 

; “ only wait w'hilc 1 see if there 
is not a better place; you 
may be sure there is a proper 
way.” 

The prince, however, would 
not stop. While his cousin set 
off to examine the neighbour¬ 
hood, he ran over the marshes, 
and was soon almost knee-deep 
in green mud; he persevered, 
however, until he reached the 
stones, but he could nut cross 
the s|iallows to the woods, and 
was obliged to come back 
through the mud once more. 
Or! his return his cousin met 
him, and led him in a pitiable 
'State to a boat which he had 
^ found at the shore of the lake, 
where a man whose business it 
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was to row passengers across 
was waiting. 

" This, sir, is the proper way,” 
said the boatman, touching ids 
hat. 

Just as the prince stepped 
into the boat he was followed 
by his cousin, who again heard 
the fairy voices singing from 
within the woods, “//c who 
acts with ORDER doth more 
quickly make his way Owovgh the 
world.” But the prince heard 
them not. 

“Very fine day,” said the 
prince to his fairy boatman, 
wlio was a rough-looking fellow. 
" Whiit shall we give you as a 
reward for conveying us over 
this lake ?” 

The boatman exjduined that 
he could not receive any reward. 

“Oh, we cannot permit you 
to be unrewarded,” said the 
poet; " it would not be just,” 

“ Nor would it be just for me 
to receive your gift, as I am the 
servant of Oberon, who pays 
me my wages.” 

“ O heron’s sciwant ! A pretty 
tale!” said the prince, starting 
up in the boat; “you are my ser¬ 
vant I Now I remember you 
well: you are the fellow who 
stole the jewels from——why, 
there is one of my amethysts 
hanging from your neck!” 

The poor seiwant turned very 
angry at this; he was an honest 
old man, who hud been in 
Oberon’s service a hundred 
years ; and he i)roved by taking 
off his turban and showing his 
bald head, and the eplour of a 
few scanty locks of hair, that 
he was quite a difierent person. 
And he added that he had 
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never been spoken to so in his 
life* and could hardly bear it. 
The poet was much ashamed 
of his cousin’s conduct, and 
expressed great sorrow for it to 
the man, but he would not be 
comforted; lie said it was only 
fair and just that the prince 
slionld acknowledge he had 
done wrong. 

Hut the prince would not— 
he ccrtainl}' felt ashamed, but 
he said he should be ashamed 
to confess to a servant that lie 
had done wrong. 

“Then,” said the old man, 
standing up with dignity, “1 
will row thee no further. How 
thyself. I cannot serve thee; 
thy pride hinders thee from 
doing justice.” And down he 
dived from the boat to the 
bottom of the lake. 

This sudden action caused 
such a splash that the fine dress 
of the prince was almost spoiled, 
and for the moment ho was 
quite blind with the water in 
his eyes. What was worse 
still, one of the old man’s oars 
fell on the poet’s face and gave 
him a black eye. 

The prince when he reco¬ 
vered looked into the lake for 
the boatman, but he only heard 
the words bubbling up through 
the water, “ None serve him 
faithfully who hath not justice.** 
Then the boat which had been 
floating along was motionless, 
and the poet heard hidden 
fairies from the lake singing * *He 
who acts with justice wiU not 
he hindered in his way through the 
world.** But the prince heard not. 

“Well, what shall we do?” 
said the prince; “we are much 
nearer to the shore than the 


other side of the lake; let us 
land there, and try to make our 
way through the woods to the 
palace. I’ll certainly inform 
Oberon of his servant’s bad 
behaviour.” 

The poet, however, did not 
agree with his cousin. “You 
see,” he said, “ we do not know 
whether there is any path 
through the woods; you have 
lost time already by trying to 
go the wrong way.” 

“ But,” said the prince, “ what 
hard work it will be to row to 
the other side of the lake ! 
perhaps if we make a signal 
Oberon will see us from his 
window, and will”- 

“ Pray do not let us wait for 
any chances,” said the poet, 
almost irapaticntly.M. “ There 
is one straightforward way to 
get out of the difficulty, and 
that is to work; so if you don’t 
like the labour give ‘me both 
oars: I’ll pull.” 

The prince w.as not a lazy 
man by any means, so ho was 
encouraged by his cousin’s 
example, and worked with all 
his might. The boat was soon 
darting across the lake; and 
this time when the invisible 
fairies sang, the prince as well 
as the poet heal'd them. They 
were singing “7/e who hath 
iNnnSTBV doth must surely make 
his way tJirough the world.” 

Ana they soon proved this to 
be true. Bight heartily they 
made wav to the opposite mar¬ 
gin; ami they climbed the j 
steep path which led to Oberon’s 
pahus^ with such industry that 
they were quite out of breath. 
Then Oberon came out to meet 
them. 
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•TY. You said, papa, that as 
wc have learned of the different 
parts of a plant, and their uses, 
we should learn to arrange them 
in classes. 

P. Yes; let us begin to-day 
the second part of our course of 
Botany. As the knowledge we 
have been tiying to gain relates 
to the structure of plants, it is 
called ** Structural Botany 
hut the knowledge of the classes 
in which they are arranged so 
as to form a system is called 
“ Systematic Botany.** 

In the study of Systematic 
Botany wo find two systems in 
use. « 

One was invented by a great 
botanist who was bom in 
Sweden, and whose name was 
LiNN^n>s. In this system the 
plants are nearly all arranged 
in classes according to theit 
stamens and pistils; and this 
arrangement is called the Lin- 
naan (or Artificial) System. 

After the time of Linnseus 
another system of bota^ was 
brought forward by a French 
botanist named Jussieu. This 
system is founded, not on an 
examination of the pistils and 
stamens only, but on all the 
parts and qualities of the plant. 
It had been thought of even 
before the time of Linnteus by 
&gre^t English botanist named 
Bat; .but Jussieu altered anu 
impo^ved his ideas. Thus he 
founded what is called the 
ffmsieuan (or Natural) System. 

Before the times of Jussieu 
or Linnseus, a system of botany 
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had been founded by a French 
botanist named Toiiuneeort. 
His system was founded on the 
differences in the corolla of the 
plant, as the corolla is the most 
conspicuous part. This system, 
however, was not correct; for, 
though the corolla is the pret¬ 
tiest organ, it is not the most 
important. 

Jon. That makes three sys¬ 
tems of classifying — Toume- 
fort's, and those of Linnseus 
and Jussieu. 

JL And I suppose, papa, that 
in each system the classes are 
different from those of the 
others. So it will be rather 
hard for us to learn so much. 

P. But I said there are only 
two in use —those of Linnseus 
and Jussieu. We will begin 
with the system of the former. 

Lixnjeus, the Swede, was 
bom in the year 1707, and his 
history is worthy of notice. 
Before his time botany had 
much studied. Even in 
the writings of Aristotle^ who 
lived B.c. 360, there are many 
observations on the nature of 
plants. The knowledge of the 
vegetable, kingdom was after¬ 
wards increased by Aristotle’s 
successor, Theophrastus. From 
that time the science was much 
neglected until the year 1532, 
when it was revived by a Swiss 
named Brunsfds. His example 
caused many others to become 
botanists; the most distin¬ 
guished of whom were Conrad 
GesncTf of Zurich; Matthew 
Zobelj a Dutch physician, who 
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lived in the time of Elizabeth; 
Ccesalpinus, a Roman physician 
of the Court of Pope Sixtus Y.; 
John Itay^ an Englishman, who 
lived in the time of King James 
II.; and tho French botanist 
named Toumefort^ whose sys¬ 
tem we have already spoken of. 

Notwithstanding the labours 
of these and many other men, 
the science of botany was in a 
veiy imperfect state when first 
studied by the great Linnaeus. 
fThe valuable ideas of Ray had 
not attracted attention, and 
Toumefort’s plan of classifying 
according to the corolla was 
evidently incorrect. Linnasus 
therefore determined to form 
a new and more perfect system. 

The task he undertook was 
a gigantic one; but for such 
labour he was particularly fit, 
having been accustomed to 
overcome difficulties from his 

J ^outh, and having a most bril- 
iant understanding, with great 
strength of mind and body. 
So zealously did he work, not 
only in the vegetable kingdom, 
but in all the departments of 
nature, that he gained t||j|r.Te- 
nown of being tho only indi¬ 
vidual who arranged and de¬ 


scribed all the animals, plants, 
and minerals in his time. The 
new and expressive names which 
he supplied for the different 
classes and orders have never 
been rivalled. It is said that 
he created a language peculiar 
to natural history; that it came 
from his hands as it were petr- 
fect; and that its value will 
continue as long as science 
exists, for even his opponents 
are obliged to adopt i^ if they 
wish to be understood. 

The language of the Linnican 
system was, however, its best 
part, for its plan of arrangement 
is not according to the plan of 
Nature. The system is, how¬ 
ever, highly useful to beginners, 
because it supplies helps in dis¬ 
covering the names of unknown 
plants. It is therefore more 
generally used as an introduc¬ 
tion to the more perfect system 
of Jussieu. 

Z. Shall we take a long time 
to learn it, papa? 

P. No. We will only notice 
its outline. But we shall not 
have time this morning even 
to begin the course. 1 hope, 
however, that we shall do so 
next Tuesday. 


TESTEHDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 

e. * 

YBSTHBnAT,’let me not forget, 

Although the day be past; 

And let me learn to live To-Day 
As if it were my last. 

To-Moebow may not eome at all. 

Or may not oome to me; 

Then teaeh me, Lord, that while I live, 

1 still may live to thee. 
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JAMES I. 


P. The “ plans of ren- 
pennce ” which I said the 
lioman Catliolics fonned were 
bej?iin by a gentleman of the 
name of Cateshify who first 
mentioned tliem to a Papist 
nanicjd Winter. You may 
remember Hotspur l*crcy, the 
son of the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, who rebelled and was 
killed in Henry IV.’s reign. 
There was living at this time a 
distant relation of the great 
house of Northumberland, also 
named Pervy^ and to him 
Catesby also spoke omthc sub¬ 
ject. Percy thought that some¬ 
thing should be done, and said, 
“ Let ns assassinate the king! ” 
I But Catesby replied that this 
would not answer their pur¬ 
pose; for, he said, the parlia¬ 
ment will teach the Protestant 
“heresy” to the king’s chil¬ 
dren, and make them his suc¬ 
cessors. “To serve any good 
purpose,” he says, “ we must 
destroy, at one blow, tlie King, 
the lioyal Family, the Lords 
and Commons, and bring down 
all our enemies, in one com¬ 
mon min. Happily, they will 
all assmbh on the first meeting 
of parliament; then we may 
gain a glorious and useful ven¬ 
geance.” He then proposed 
that, although the wtdl of the 
House of Commons was three 
yards thick, they should run a 
mine through it, under the hall 
where the king, nobles, and 
members of parliament would 
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assemble, and blow them all up 
with gunpowder. 

The three men agreed to 
this horrible plan. Winter was 
sent over to Flanders, where he 
found an officer in the service 
of Spain named Gnidn Fawkes^ ' 
who was brought to Jlngland to 
assist. When the plans were 
more ripe they were communi¬ 
cated to about twenty persons * 
in all, amongst whom were Sir i 
Everard Digby, and Francis ! 
Tresham, who was the last 
admitted to the plot, and the 
most timid. 

These conspirators were all 
bound by the most solemn oaths 
of secrecy, taking the sacrament 
at the same time. 

Tresham and others were 
startled at the thought that they 
would be obliged >i1so to destroy 
a number of Catholics who ' 
would be present with the king 
at^Ae opening of parliament. 
Buoheir scruples of conscience 
were removed by Tesmond, a 
Jesuit, and another priest, who 
showed them that, for the inte¬ 
rest of religion, the innocent 
must in this case suffer with 
the guilty. 

For nearly a year and a half 
the conspirators silently carried 
out their plans. Three were 
busy boring the nine-feet thick 
wall of the Parliament House; 
others preparing to raise troops 
in England; another going to 
Flanders to procure foreign 
help; another to Romo to give 
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information to the Fope as soon 
as the event should happen; 
another being ready to s^fze the 
young duke, and murder him; 
and anotlier to seize the ehild, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and 
proclaim her queen. The la¬ 
bours of those who were boring 
the wall of the parliament was, 
however, unnecessaiy, as they 
found a coal-cellar to let in the 
very part of the house which 
would answer their purpose, 
and this they hired. At length 
only ten days were wanting to 
the time when the king and 
the parliament would meet. 
Everything was ready; there 
appeared to be nothing to hin¬ 
der the conspirators’ design; 
they were waiting impatiently 
for the day, and were glorying 
in the certainty of their success, 
when the hand of Providence 
defeated their wickedness. 

The plot was discovered by 
means of a letter which Avas 
sent to LordMontcagle in order 
to save his life. It is now sup¬ 
posed to have been written by 
his friend Tresham, the last 
conspirator nho was adq|itted 
into the secret. It was delivered 
by an unknown hand, and was 
to this eflcct:— 

“Mr Lord,— I would advise 
yon, as you tender your life, to 
shift off your attendance on this 
parliament; for God and man 
have determined to punish tiie 
wickedness of this time. And think 
not sligiitly of this advertisement, 
but retire yourself into the coun¬ 
try, where you may expect the 
event in safety; for though there 
be no appearance of any stir, yet 
I say they shall receive a terrible 
blow this parliament, and yet they 
shall not see who hurts them. This 


counsel is not to be contemned, 
because it may do you good, and 
can do you no harm; for the dan¬ 
ger is over as soon as you have 
burned this letter.” 

When Lord Monteagle read 
these words he wa.s inclined to 
laugh at them. lie thought 
that it was some foolish at¬ 
tempt to frighten liim ; but he 
nevertheless carried it to Cecil, 
and Lord Salisbuiy, two of the 
king’s ministers. They laid it 
before the king. 

The opinion of the king on 
the matter Avas a more serious 
one than Monteagle s. was 
of a timid disposition, partly, 
perhaps, because his life had 
been attempted before by a 
man named lluthven. Thus 
James thought it Avas very 
likely that some one meant to 
assassinate him, and that some 
sudden danger Avas i)reparing 
by gunpoAvder. He then gave 
orders to Lord Suffolk, the 
chamberlain, to inspect all the 
vaults below the houses of par¬ 
liament. 

Suffolk and the Secretary 
Cecil were shrewd men. They 
thought, “We Avill not disturb 
the conspirators yet; Ave Avill let 
them go on in secret until just 
before the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment, when their plans Avill be 
quite ripe; then we will exa¬ 
mine the vaults.” The after¬ 
noon of the 4th November, 1605, 
came; the parliament Avere to 
meet the next day, and it was 
resolved to make the search. 
The Lord Chamberlain Suffolk « 
and Lord Monteagle went to 
the old House of Lords. They 
stayed some time in the par¬ 
liament chamber, and then 
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descended to the vaults and cel> 
lars, pretending that some of 
the king’s stuffs Mrcre missing. 
Opening the door of the con- 
spiniturs’ vault, they saw, stand¬ 
ing in a corner, “ a very tall and 
desperate fellow.” The cham¬ 
berlain carelessly asked him 
who he was. Ho replied, “I 
am a servant to Mr. Percy,” 
and stated that he was looking' 
after Jiis nuaster’s coals. But 
such a quantity of fuel seemed 
somewhat extraordinary, espe¬ 
cially for one who lived so little 
in town as Percy. Suitblk, 
however, would not make any 
further examination then; he 
resolved to wait until midnight. 

During the interval Fawkes 
left the vault, and went to his 
master Percy, to tell him what 
had happened. The conspira¬ 
tors might then have taken the 
alarm, and escaped. But they 
were not sure that they were 
discovered, and they therefore 
determined to wait. So Guy 
Fawkes, with the coolest cou¬ 
rage, returned to the cellar in 
the course of the afternoon, in 
order to remain there and watch 
all night. 

Ill the dark coal-cellar Guy 
Fawkes remained until mid¬ 
night. Then, as all was very 
quiet, he began to feel sure 
toat the faggots had been for¬ 
gotten, and thought he would 
step out of his hiding-place. 
But, diiwctly he did so, he. 
heard a noise; a company of 
armed men surrounded him, 
and,- iir the presence of Sir 
I'hoihas Knivet, a magistrate, 
they seized and pinioned him. 
They then rushed at the faggbts, 
overturned them, and, to their 
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horror, they discovered six and 
thirty barrels of gunpowder 
ranged along the wall! They 
also searched Fawkes, and 
found that he had a dark lantern, 
matches, and touch-wood. 

The dreadful truth was now 
too plain; on the next day the 
king and all the assembly of 
parliament would have been 
blown to atoms 1 Guy Fawkes 
saw that it was useless to try 
to hide his guilt; he therefore 
at once confessed his purpos'e 
to the magistrate, and with an 
undaunted air told him that 
could he have blown them and 
himself up together ho would 
have been hai)py. 

The consternation of the 
people at this discovery, and 
the fate of the conspirators, 
yon may almost imagine. Guy 
Fawkes was tortured, and forced 
to give up the names of his ac¬ 
complices. Sir Everard Digby' 
tried to rouse all the Papists in 
the country to arms, but he 
failed; Catesby and Percy died 
fighting; Winter, Tresham, and 
the Jesuitswere taken prisoners, 
and nearly all were executed. 

Besides the executions, many 
other severe measures followed. 
Many Catholics were punished 
on suspicion ; Lord Stourton 
was fined £4,000; Lord Mor- 
daunt £10,000; and the Earl 
of Northumberland, the relation 
of Percy, £30,000. 

The Gunpowder Plot suggests 
many reflections. It was one of 
the last and worst instances in 
English history of the mad wick¬ 
edness which men commit when 
influenced by superstition. You 
have already seen, in many in- 
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stances, liow superstition blinds 
men’s minds. It so takes away 
their reason that they cannot 
tell right from wrong. Some 
of these foolish men would 
never have believed that they 
were going to do wrong; they 
were firmly convinced that they 
should advance the religion of 
our loving Saviour Jesus Christ 
by their horrid deeds. 

On the other hand, the Gun¬ 
powder Plot may cause reflec¬ 
tions against Protestants as 
well as Papists. James and 
the Protestant bishops still held 
the foolish superstition that they 
had a right to pergecuU others 
for their hdief. I 

The Catholics as well as the 
Puritans had suffered long 
during Eliaabeth’s reign. Put 
their troubles were now as bad 
as ever, perhaps even worse. 
For instance, in the very year of 
the conspiracy six priests were 
tried, condemned, and executed^ 
because they would remain in 
England to teach their flocks. 
Their people were told to ex¬ 
pect the same treatment if they 
heard mass from a priest. But 
even a stronger instance of per¬ 
secution may be found. A Ca¬ 
tholic gentleman of Cheshire, 

; shocked at the execution of the 
! priests, and the bad treatment 
of others, sent a petition to 


James, complaining of the per¬ 
secution. The answer was a 
summons to the Star Chamber! 
He was then imprisoned, and 
put in the pillory twice, and 
lined £1,000. When in the 
pillory he was to have been 
nailed by the ears, but, as a 
majority of one or two thought 
that the criminal was very aged, 
his ears were spared. 

We live, dear children, in a 
Protestant country, and for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus Christ 
we should so love Protestantism 
that we should bo ready to die 
for it. But, in your love for the 
Protestant religion, remember 
JUSTICE, which is as important 
as truth. If we, as Protestants, 
saw our clergymen put to death 
for attending to their duty, and 
if we were told that we, too, 
should be punished if we let 
them teach ns; and if we saw a 
faithful Protestant pinioned for 
petitioning on our behalf, what 
would our feelings be? 

So, in justice, let us remem¬ 
ber that the Protestants, os 
welT as the Papists, did not do 
right in God’s sight. 

And lastly, we may remem¬ 
ber again that the Catholics 
were not only enraged—they 
were blinded by superstition; 
so let us think of them, not with 
anger, but with pity. 


TO-DAY. 

Don’t tell me of to-morrow; 

If we look upon the past, 

How much that we have left to do. 

We cannot do at last I 
To-day it is the only time 
For all on this fml earth. 

It takes an age to form a life, 

A moment gives it birth 1 —nobtii star, u.b. 
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“ Mtt dear Children,— 

“I liavo given you all the 
informntion I can collect con¬ 
cerning the soil of Surrey. 
There is not much rehating to 
the towns which is worth re- 
conling. 

“ On my way from Kingston 
to Guihlford, I passed through 
the town of ErsoM, and a dis¬ 
trict culled Ewell. At Epsom 
malting and brick-making are 
carried on, as at Kingston. 
Terhaps the largest building in 
the neighI)Ourhood is the Grand 
Stand, on tlic downs, where 
the races are held, llow, once 
a year, this stand is crammed 
with rich and fashionable com¬ 
pany to see the races, and how 
the race-course and the town 
are crammed with tens of thou¬ 
sands of visitors, is well known 
to most people. 

“GuinnKouD is the county 
town of Surrey. It is only 
remarkable for its antiquity. 
Its numerous ancient houses 
reminded me very much of 
Ipswich, the ancient capital of 
Suffolk. Ill English history 
wo read of Guildford before 
the time of Alfred the Great; 
and we find that, at his death, 
he bequeathed it to his son. 
The town is situated on the 
river Wey. 

“There is another town on 
the Wey, also an ancient place, 
called Godalhino, which was 
also bequeathed to his son by 
King Alfred. 

“ From Godaiming I walked 
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across the country to Dorking, 
which is a very pretty and 
clean town. At the inn where 
I dined the waiter told me that 
Dorking is famous for its fowls. 
The poultry are of a peculiar 
breed, having five claws to each 
foot. They are supposed to 
have been brought o/er by the 
Romans. 

“ The railway from Dorking 
soon brought me to Reigatb, 
a place I had often heard of. 
The noise which the railway 
porters make in shouting 
yate and Jied/iill Jimction!* to 
the travellers on the Brighton 
Railway has caused many to 
?iear very much iftf this town 
before seeing it. But the im¬ 
pression which these porters 
have made on the ‘tympanum’ 
of my cars will be more lasting 
than that caused by tbe town 
itself. It is a very pretty ]dace, 
howeverj and the clock-house 
and market-house, with the 
town-hall over it, interested 
me;—but that is all. 

“ So, after remaining at Rei- 
gate a few hours, I took the 
‘ up train,’ which conveyed me 
to Croydon. This is a very 
different town from Reigate. 
It is a lively place, especially 
at the time of the fair; for 
Croydon fair is now one of the 
most ancient and important in 
the kingdom. The main street 
is more than a mile long. There 
are two railway stations; and, 
as the town is at the convenient 
distance from London of 
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miles, many mercliants and City therhead, Wimbledon, Camber- 
gentlemen live here, going to well, Dulwich, Norwood, and 
and fro by rail. the other suburbs which have 

“ As Croydon is at the edge been mentioned, and Lambeth, j 
of Banstcad Downs, it is not Southwark, Kotherhithe, and 
only pleasant, but healthy. In Bermondsey, 
the neighbourhood is Addis- “ Your faithful friend, 
combe College, wher6 cadets “Hbnky Young.” 

are trained for the service of 

the East India Company; and cttdt?w 

the town has a barracks, a jail, SURBh Y. 

and town-hall. The name . . 

Croydon is derived from two (Shape and Position.)—oTwr- 
Saxon words, croie, chalk, and rey is a squarish-shaped county^ 
dune, hill; and its name is hut very meyidar at ihe north, 
written in the Domesduy-book frim ihe winaiuys of the Thames, 
as Croinedone. which forms its natural boundary. 

“The town was given by At the north of Surrey is Middle- 
William the Conqueror to sex; at ihe south, Sussex; at the 
Lanfranc, the Archbishop of east, Kent; and at the west, 
Canterbury, whom you may Hampshire and Berkshire. 
remember in your English His- (Soil .)—The soil oj Surrey is, 

tory. Lanfrai^ built a splendid on the whole, rather poor; there 
archbishop’s jBlaee herc, which heiny much chalk,^ barren sand, 
was the chief residence of many heath, and hills. The chalk lulls, 
archbishops after him. There « part of the southern ranye, car- 
are few traces of the first build- tend throuyh this county. 
ing at present, but the Arch- (liivers.) — The principal 
bishop of Canterbury still has rivers are the Mole, the Wey, 
a summer residence at Adding- and the Tluunes. 
ton Park, three miles and a (Capital and Towns.) The 
half from the town. capital is Guildford, a very an- 

“ Walworth, the Lord Mayor dent town; the other towns and 
whose name is so well known villayes are Bpsoin, G(3dalniing, 
in English history from his JJorking, lieigute, Croydon, 
having killed Wat Tyler, also Tarnham, Kingston, Richmond, 
lived at Croydon. Kew, Streuiham, Tooting, Tutney, 

“ There arc many more vil- Wandsworth, Balteisea, Ctap- 
lagcs and j>arishcs in Surrey ham, Kennington, Jirixton, Nor- 
wliich are worthy of notice, mood, Sydenham, Dulwich, Wal- 
At the extreme west of the worth, Camberwell, Beckham, 
county i.s Fahnuam, where Merton, Wimbledon, K>.her, 
abundance of hops are grown; Leatherhead, iMinheth, South- | 
an ti nearer London are Lea- wark, jJ'c. ^c. ^c. . 
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THE INFLECTIONS OF TBRBS—THE TENSES. 


JV. I REMEMBER the tenses 
wc learned last week, papa. 
There were the imperfect and 
perfect past tenses, and the 
imperfect and perfect future 
tenses. You said that there 
ore two others. 

P. Yes. One tense is past, 
and the other is present. Here 
are two examples:— 

I had hailed the padding when 
you ordered the pie. 

1 am hailing the pudding now. 

We will consider the past 
tense first. Will you tell me 
whether it is perfect or im¬ 
perfect? 

Z. “Had boiled” must be 
perfect. The action was per¬ 
fectly done when you ordered 
the pie. 

P. True. Wojican not only 
say that it ts, hut that* it tnos, 
perfectly done. 

L. Yes; the time “when 
you ordered the pie” is a past 
time. So the action was par- 
feedy past at a past time. 

P. On this account, “1 had 
boiled” is said to be more than 
a perfect past tense. From 
the Latin word **pitta" which 
means more, we call the tense 
“ pluperfect past.” 

L. That is the finest tensr of 
all, to be more than perfect. 
Suppose,'jpapa, that you gave 
me a task to do, it would show 
that I was very obedient if, 
when you inquired, I could say 
1 “ have finished ir’; but >it 
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might show that I whs 7)tors 
obedient if I could say, I 
finished it when you came in, 
an hour ago.” 

W, I slmll always remember 
the pluperfect tense by the 
word had. I’ll make somp 
examples:— 

I had eaten my dinner. 

1 had gone to sleep. 

1 had finished my task. 

P. Now lot us examine the 
present tense. “ 1 am boiling ” 
the pudding. 

Z.'That is an imperfect tense, 
certainly. But, suppose I say 
“ I do boil,”—thfll is a present 
tense. 

P. Yes; it is. 

Z. Or, suppose I say, “ 1 do 
praise,” or “ I praise” or “ I do 
/earn my lesson.” These verbs 
are in the present tense, but 
they seem to be perfect also. 

P. No; all present tenses are 
imperfect, for directly an action 
is perfectly done it is “past.” 
When you say “ I do praise,” 
or “ 1 praise,” it means “ 1 am 
praising.” 

W, I can understand that an 
action must be imperfect while 
it is being done. So we must 
say that the “present” tense is 
imperfect. I will make some 
examplesof the present tense:— 

X am loving, I love, I do love. 

1 am' prauing, 1 praise, I do 
praise. 

I am counting, I count, I do 
count. 
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Ion. So we may arrange our 
present, past, and future tenses 
in two classes:—« 

1. [Imperfect) present teme^l 
am praising. 

imperfect past tense—I was 
praising. 

Imperfect future tense —I will 
praise. 

'2. Perfect past tense—1 have 
praised. 

Pluperfect past tense —I had 
praised. 

‘Future perfect tense —I shall 
have praised. 

P. And if you will examine 
each tense, you will see that it 
points out two things—first, that 
you have the power to do the 
action; secondly, that you exer¬ 
cise the power—therefore these 
tenses all belong to the Indi¬ 
cative Mood^ 

L. Are there as many tenses 
in the other moods?—in the 
Infinitice^ and the Potential, and 
the Imperative? 

P. No. In the potential 
mood wc have only four tenses. 
Tell mo what tense this is—“ I 
may cat.” 

Jon. It is the present tense. 

P. Here is another tense of 
the potential mood:— 

I 

I told him that he might eat. 

I said that he could eat. 

1 said that he should eat. 

The boy said that he would eat. 

You see that all these tenses 
are “potential,” because* they 


only show the power to perform 
the action. 

W. Only they do not show 
that he has it now, but that he 
did have it. They are in the 
past tense. 

P. Yes; they are called the 
imperfect past. But here is 
another past tense—“I have 
tried, and I hope I may have 
succeeded.** 

L. That is the perfect past 
tense. The words “ have suc¬ 
ceeded” show that. Is there 
any pluperfect past tense in the 
potential mood? 

P. Yes. Here is an ex¬ 
ample—“If you had made haste 
then you might have caughthim.** 

W. Yes; that is the pluper¬ 
fect tense, because it shows that 
theactionofcatchinginighthavo 
been done at some past time. 

P. These arc the four tenses 
of the potential mood. You 
may make examples of each. 

Ij. I will. 

Potential Mood. 

1. ilmperfe(^present tense—1 
may danco; 1 can dance. 

imperfect past tense—1 might 
da^; I could dance; I would 
dance; or I should dance. 

2. Perfect past tense —I may 
have danced ; 1 can have danced. 

Plup&rjeetpast tense —1 might 
have danced; 1 would have daneed; 

1 could have danced, &c. 

Thus we have heard of the 
six tenses in the indicative 
mood, and four in the potential. 


So. 26. Pabszxo Sxbbczss. 

I ling because I am glad. Oh, 1 with you would ling. I may sing, but 
I cannot. I think I may have penuaded him to sing. We iliall see. I 
had penuaded him when you saw him. I might bav^ added my persuasions 
to yours. I said that he might slngt then he said he would. 
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j P. Now that you know tlio 
tenses of the indicative and 
potential moods, you may soon 
learn the tenses of the others. 

Ill the Imperative Mood 
tlicrc is only one tense, called 
the present (or more properly 
the future). Thus, 

Banco! 

Lot us dance! 

In the Infinitive Mood we 
have only two tenses, the pre¬ 
sent and the past. Thus, 
Present— dance. 

Past —To have danced. 

In the Conditional Mood 
there are three, the present and 
two past tenses. Thus, 

(Intperfect) present —I may 
go ?/■/ behave well. 

Iniperfeot past —He looked to 
see (/ y were behaving well. 

Perfect past —lie promised to 
take me \f‘ I heh(%ed well. 

The tenses of the participles 
are cosy to understand. Here 
are examples of the two prlh- 
cipal ones:— 

Present —^Loving. 

Past —Loved. 

L. Now shall I make a list 
of the tenses'in each mood? 

P. No, I will make it for 
yon, and will give you some¬ 
thing to do as an exercise. 
Indicative Mood. 

1. Imperfect present tense. 

2. Imperfect past tense. 

3. Imperfect futw'e tense. 

4. Perfect jMst tense. 

5. Pluperfect pmtfense. 

6. Perfect future tense, 
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Imperative Mood. 

1 . Present tense. 

Potential Mood. 

1 . Present tense. 

2 . Imp&rfect tense. 

3. Pei feet tense. 

4. Pluperfect tense. 

Conditional Mood. 

1 . Present tense. 

2 . Imperfect tense. 

3. Perfect tense. 

Infinitive Mood. 

1 . Present tense. 

2 . Past tense. 

You may now take the six 
following verbs and express 
each verb in the different tenses 
of each mood:—To sing, to 
dance, to eat, to jump, to 
love, to praise. 

I will begin the first verb, 
that yon may see what I mean. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present tense — I sing. 

Imp&rfect past tense — 1. was 
singing. 

Imperfectfuture tense — I shall 
sing. 

Perfect past tense — 1 have 
sung. 

Pluperfect past tense — ^I had 
supg. 

Future perfect tense — I shall 
have sung. 

Supply an example of each 
tense m the other moods; and 
go through the same process 
with the other verbs. 


H’ 
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A FAIRY TALE. 

CHAPTER IT.—MORE ADVENTURES IN FAIRY-LAND. 


«Z. What did Oberon say, 
papa, to the prince and the 
poet when they reached the 
palace? 

P. He was, no doubt, vciy 
glad to sec them, for he asked 
them in, and gave them a great 
feast fit for an emperor, so that 
the prince forgot his anger at 
the injuries of the boatman. 
Then he led them through his 
own estates, which were quite 
as fine as those of the prince. 

They had surveyed all the 
beautiful grounds, and were 
returning by another road to 
the palace, when they passed a 
thick grove, within which were 
a crowd of people. Suddenly 
they heard the voice of a man 
inside praying loudly for mercy; 
so they stopped. 

“ This,” said the Enmeror of 
the Fairies, “is our Court of 
Justice, and yonder is one of 
my ministers of state, the chief 
Judge, who is trying a prisoner.” 

“But, please stop a minute 
longer,” said the poet. 

“Listen!” said Oberon; “that 
is the prisoner’s voice I We 
cannot see him for the crowd. 
Let us remain outside.” 

“ Pray, hear me again I” said 
the prisoner; “ hear me 1 Those 
who have accused me are the 
old felons—the wood-demons. 


They have disguised themselves 
as good fairies, that you may 
believe their word; but my 
word is worth more than theirs, 
though I have no witnesses. 

“ The truth is,” he continued, 
“ that as I was rowing the two 
mortals, one insulted me, and 
called me a thief. 1 am an 
old and honest man, and I did 
not like to be insulted; so I left 
them, and jumped into the lake; 
and that’s the truth.” 

“So it is,” whispered the 
poet, who was listening very 
earnestly; for he knew directly 
that the qld boatman of the 
lake was speaking. 

“As for the -story of my 
breaking the head of one, and 
throwing water over the other, 
1 did nothing of the sort. I 
' only jumped at once into the 
water.” 

However, the fairies who hod 
accused the prisoner persisted 
in their account; they said that 
he knocked one of the mortals 
with the oar from one si<le 6f 
the boat to the other, and 
“banged him about on the 
head.” 

“That’s an exaggeration,” 
whispered the poet. 

“Enough,” said the judge; 
“I must pass sentence. By 
your own confession yon left 
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the morttils in the middle of 
the lake; and broke the laws 
df Obcroii, by which all good 
fairies are to suffer, and”— 

But the old man could not 
bear this; he fell on his knees 
with a shriek; he hod never 
been disgraced in his life; and 
he cried aloud for help. 

The poet’s eyes filled with 
tears at this sound. Without 
asking permission, he broke 
through the crowd of fairies, 
and rushed towards theprisoner. 
When he saw the noble-looking 
old man on the ground, his soul 
was filled with sorrow; the tears 
came in his eyes, and he ran 
and lifted him up. 

Oheron and the prince fol¬ 
lowed; but, at the sight of the 
former, the fairies who had 
accused the boatman uttered a 
strange, sharp cry, and flew 
away; for in a moment they 
were changed, by the emperor’s 
superior power, to their proper 
shape, and showed ii^hat sort of 
characters they were. 

But the emperor did not 
notice them; he was too busy 
watching the poet. He counted 
the tears that rolled down his 
checks for the poor man’s sake. 
Counted them? Ah, and he 
resolved to have them too! 
He would not let them drop to 
the ground. In an instant they 
were collected by cerUin in¬ 
visible fairies, were enclosed in 
a crystal vessel, and were la¬ 
belled ‘‘ Tears of compassion.” 

^^Look at him,” said the 
poet, os he brought the boatman 
forward to the emperor; he 
looks like an honest man I Do 
you tivink he would tell an un- 


“But,” said the prince, “I 
heard him declare that he did 
not splash me with water; now 
look at my velvet coat, and see 
the stains.” 

“ Then you forget,* dear 
cousin,” said the poet, “that 
the old man did not see that 
he had done it. It happened 
after he had jumped into the 
water.” 

“He did not see! but he 
knew all about it, no doubt. 
Of course he did. Do you 
mean to say that when he upset 
that oar on youf head he did 
not do it on purpose f” 

“ Indeed I don’t think he did. 
There is no more reason to sup¬ 
pose that he did than he did 
not.” 

“ That,’’ said the prince, “ is 
because you have not seen so 
much of the w'orld as I have. 
I used to excuse people in that 
way once, but 1 know better 
now. I have seen top many 
bad tricks.” 

But now Oberon spoke. He 
took the part of the poet. “ In¬ 
deed, friend, you have seen too 
much evil, if it has made you 
more ready to suppose a man 
guilty than innocent.” 

“No, sir, it is not fair to 
think so of this old servant,” 
saidthe poet once more. “There 
is no more reason to suppose 
that he did mean to hurt mp 
than that he did not. It lookxd 
e^Hactly like an accident^ and I 
wonid ratiker believe it to be so,” 

Then there came a pleasant 
smile over Oberon’s face. Di¬ 
rectly, bis invisible fairies were 
at work again. They were busy 
writing the poet’s lost words in 
a large book; and underneath 
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them they inscribed in letters 
of gold “ fVorA of CHAKITY.” 

IV. Ah, I can prove mvself 
that the poet spoke wortfs of 
charity. It is written in the 
Bible that charity "thinketh 
no evil.’* 

P. But the prince himself 
was not pleased that the boat¬ 
man should escape so. And 
the judge, too, who was going 
to condemn him, he said that 
.he ought to be punished fur not 
serving his master faithfully. 
** His wages,” he said, “ are paid 
him for rowing his master’s 
guests across the lake; and if 
they treated him badly he 
should have made complaint 
to”— 

“Who dares say I treated 
him badly?” said the prince, 
coming forward with an angry 
look. 

But the ushers of the court 
cried “Silence!" and begged 
that the mortal would not in¬ 
terrupt the judge. 

“ —should have made com¬ 
plaint to the authorities,” con¬ 
tinued the judge. “ But to leave 
his master’s guests in themiddle 
of the lake was, to say the least, 
dangerous. Had they been 
unable to row, or to manage 
the boat, they might have 
been drowned. Therefore there 
is no reason why sentence 
should not be passed on the 
prisoner.” 

Then the poet begged per¬ 
mission to speak to the judge. 
“That, sir,’’ he said, humbly, 
“ is certainly/ustice; but there is 
something better than justice 
which may do him more good.” 

And the poet looked very 
eloquent, and earnest, when he 


said these words. Then he 
stopped; his eye brightened, as 
though a new toought had come 
to him. Then he spoke to the 
judge again. 

“Indeed, ^r, he has almost 
a right to mercy. * Mercy’ is 
the ’justice’wiltchaman^llould 
have wheta he has not offended 
before.” And, had tlie poet 
remembered, he might have 
shoAvn this to them by (he words 
of Jesus, who said, that when 
our “brother offends against 
us we ogght to forj^ive him 
seventy times seven.” 

The people, however,^ wore 
much pleased with what the 
poet hod said, and Oberon 
was the most pleased of all. 
He said, “ The offence has not 
only been committed against 
me, but against the two mor¬ 
tals ; if they are willing to par¬ 
don him, 1 have no objection 
to do so.” 

Then the poet did not wait 
to hear the answer of the prince; 
he eagerly took the boatman’s 
hand. “ My honest-looking old 
friend,” he exclaimed, “ the 
good name yon have kept for 
so many years shall not be dis¬ 
graced for the sake of a scratch 
on my head. I rvotdd forgioe 
you if you had hurt me seven 
times as much." 

As soon as the poet said 
these ^nrords, they also were 
written by the invisible fairies 
in their book. They seemed 
to think them great treasures; 
and they wrote underneath 
them “ ivords of mercy.” 

WTien the prince saw how 
every one approved of these 
words, he did not refuse to for¬ 
give the man also; and the 
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you not take pl^nre in little others, yon should have in- 
children ?’* dniged in them more and more, 

The prince coloured slightly that they might increase, 
at this question. He answered ** Let me tell you these words 

with some confusion, that he again. The pleasures of Com¬ 
used to be fond of children, passion, Mercy, Charity, and 
“Once,” he said, “I used to Love are to be most carefully 
take pleasure in feeding ani- cherished; and if your heart is 
mals, and in seeing them happy; hard, and you have lost these 
I was very fond of helping poor pleasures, you have lost more 
people, and that sort of thing, riches than mountains upon 


But that was when 1 was a 
child; my mother taught me; 


mountains of gold can bring. 
“You will hear more of this 


T have ^ven up that kind of soon. Poor prince!” 


enjoyment long ago.” 


“‘Poor prince* again?” re- 


“ Given up such love?” said plied the-prince. “Nay, that 
Oberon with surprise. “ You is not true. Who dares to say 
mean you have lost it I What I am poor?” 
a loss 1^’ “Ann I all ! ” said the crowds 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said of fairies, who, he found, had 
the prince; “ I forgot such feel- gathered around him (for they 
ings—l was too busy to indulge had all become visible again), 
in them.” “ We know thee now, poor 


in them.” 

“You should never be too 
busy to be kind,” said Oberon. 
“ What were you doing?” 

“A great many things. I 
was getting great learning (I 
am much more learned than 
the poet). 1 used to study 
very hard; and then 1 found a 
way to make money; and you 


“We know thee now, poor 
prince! Poor**— 

But the sun had just sent a 
rosy ray from the east across 
the fairy lawns; and imme¬ 
diately the palace of Oberon, the 
fairies, and all things around 
the prince became indistinct, 
and seemed to melt in the air. 
In an instant the prince and 


know what a splendid fortune the poet found they had been 
1 have made.” brought bock to their own land 

“ Oh, prince,” said Oberon —they knew not how. Each 
with sorrow, “ do you call such found himself in his own bed, 
a fortune ‘splendid*? You wide awake, as if he had 


bought it at too dear a price. 
Why, you gave up for it the 
pleasures of love! 

“Oh, prince,” he continued 
with much more sorrow, “ when 
such pleasures are lost, they are 
not easy to find again. When 
you knew the pleasures of loving 


started from a dream; and 
each remembered that the 
fairies^ere to come that even¬ 
ing to their country, to choose 
a king. 

W. Perhaps, papa, they had 
been dreaming. 

P. Perhaps. 1 cannot say. 
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Tub persecutions of the created him ** Yiscount Villiers, 
Catholics, on account of the Earl, Marquis, and Duke of 
Gunpowder Plot, were severe Buckingham, Knight of the 
at first, but were not increased Garter, Master of the Hdrse, 
so much by James as his sub- Chief Justice in Eyre, Warden 
jccis desired. This was partly of the Cinque Ports, Master of 
because of the king’s easy tern- the King’sBeBclfOfiice,Steward 
per, and partly because of his of Westminster, Constable of 
natural fear, of which you have Windsor, and Lord High Ad- ’ 
Iteard. He thought, “ If 1 treat miral of England.” It is likely 
them with more severity they that none of these grand ofiices 
may again conspire against me, would have been given to Vil- 
and may be more successful.” liers had ho not possessed 

The partiality of James for beauty. The people w'ere dis- 
his favourites has been men- gusted with James for his fool- • 
tinned as another sign of his ishness; then, I dare say, they 
weakness. The first success- wished that he could have 
fill favourite was liobert Carr exchanged his learning for 
This youth had a beautiful wisdom. 
countenance, pleasing man- One great source of trouble 
ners, and go<^ abilities. James to King Janies was th^e misfor- 
therefore loved him so much tunes of his children. -His 
that he knighted him, and, at eldest son, Henry, was a prince 
last, raised him to be Earl of of great ability, but he died in 
Somerset. In this high position the year 1612, to the great grief 
Carr showed that he was with- of the nation, 
out the most important of all Inthenextyear, 1613, James’s 
acquirements, good principles, daughter, the Princess Eliza- 
lio committed most serious beth, was married to Frederick 
crimes, and was at last driven the “ Elector Palatine.” The 
from court, as all persons who palatinate was one of the Pro- 
have not good principles should testant countries of Germany; 
be. but Frederick, instead of being 

The second favourite of James content with his own country, 
was no better than the firat. was induced to accept the crown 
His nasouiwas George Villiers. of Bohemia. On this the Ca- 
The king loved him principally thoHe powers of Austria and 
for^liis'beauty and his wit; but bpain made war against him, 
his ** principles” were also very defeated him in the great 
bad. and he proved to be a great battle of Prague, and took his 
rogue. Nevertheless, James kingdoms away from him. 
so much admired him that, in The question of Protestant- 
the course of a few years, he isp and Popery was a most 
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important one in these times; 
and, when the English parlia* 
ment heard of the doings of 
the Catholics, they insisted that 
James should make war with 
Austria to restore his Protest¬ 
ant son-in-law Frederick. 

But James would not. One 
of his reasons for not doing so 
was, that he thought he could 
by his great wisdom^ and by 
his virtue and moderation, per¬ 
suade Austria to submit to his 
will. This was the right thing 
to do, if he cdiild have done 
it; but the spirit of wisdom and 
peace which will prevent war 
comes from Gk>d, and it is to be 
feared that Janies had not this. 

Another of the king’s rea¬ 
sons for not helping his son-in- 
law was his views concerning 
his son Charles. The Prince 
Charles was the heir to the 
crown; and James had the. 
foolish notion that it was be¬ 
neath his son’s dignity to marry 
any one but a princess. He 
had therefore selected the 
daughter of the King of Spain 
as a match for Charles; and on 
this account also he wished not 
to begin war with Spain and 
Austria. ^ 

But when the House of Com¬ 
mons heard of this design, and 
remembered that the Princess 
of Spain was a Catholic, they 
were highly indignant. I told 
you what strength the Puritans 
possessed in the parliament, 
and how they had determined 
to oppose the king; and you 
heard, too, what great ideas of 
the power of the crown James 
had derived from Elizabeth. 
Thus the question of power 
between the parliament and 


king had been disputed since 
the beginning of his reign, and 
it now caused a quarrel. 

On the 14th of November, 
1621, the Commons framed a 
remonstrance to cany to the 
king. They said that the con¬ 
quests made by the Austrian 
family in Cermany raised 
mighty expectations in the 
English Papists; but, above all, 
that tile Spanish match ele¬ 
vated them to hope for tolera¬ 
tion, if not a re-establishinent, 
of their religion. They there¬ 
fore entreated bis majesty that 
he would immediately under¬ 
take the defence of the palati¬ 
nate ; and that he would turn 
his sword against Spain, whose 
armies were tlie chief support 
of the Catholics in Europe; 
and that he would marry his 
son to none but a Protestant 
princess. 

When the king heard of the 
intended remonstrance he wrote 
a letter to the speaker, in which 
he sharply rebuked the house 
*'for debating on matters far 
above their capacity,” He 
strictly forbade them to meddle 
with anything that regarded 
hit government, and especially 
not to touch on his son’s mar¬ 
riage with the Spanish princess. 

UpoB this the Commons 
fVamed a new remonstrance, in 
which they asserted their right 
of debating pn all matters of 
government; and that they 
possessed entire freedom of 
speech in their debates. 

The king replied, that their 
remonstrance was more like a 
denunciation of war than an 
address of dutiful subjects; that 
their presumption to inquire 
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into all state afifairs was such 
as none of tlieir ancestors (even 
during the reign of the weakest 
princes) had ever pretended to. 

. He added, that they had better 
show their wisdom by keeping 
within their proper sphere; and 
that in any business which de> 
I pended on his honour they 
I had no title to give their advice, 
j unless he asked it, &c. 

In return to James’s mes¬ 
sage, the Commons “passed” 
the remonstrance which 1 have 
mentioned. Then the king, on 
his part, flew into a violent 
passion; he took the remon¬ 
strance out of their journals, 
tore it to atoms, dissolved par¬ 
liament, and committed several 
members to prison. 

This quarrel is worth noticing 
as it shows how the Puritans 
and the people were gaining 
boldness, and trying to limit 
the king’s power; it shows, too, 
the spirit of James, which was 
afterwards imbibed by his son 
Charles to his own cost. 

B ut although James dissolved 
parliament, his scheme for 
marrying his son made slow 
progress. He was anxious for 
the match because the Spa¬ 
niards hud promised with the 
princess the immense portion 
of £600,000. With this for¬ 
tune, he tliuught, his son would 
relieve him from his debts, 
which were very great. In 
order to accomplish his purpose, 
and to please the Court of 
Spain, James releasedDull the 
Papists. who were in prison, 
apd^he privately agreed to the 
rtef- terms which the parlia- 
iJlMtot had feared, namely, the 
. wpeal of the laws i^ainst the 
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Catholics, and a partial tolera- 
>4ion of their religion. 

The Spanish Court, however, 
were not disposed to hasten the 
marpige; they kept the matter 
in suspense for nearly flve years, 
when, at last, the agreement 
was drawn up; all the terms 
were agreed to, and only the 
Pope’s dispensation was want¬ 
ing to complete the affair, when 
it was suddenly broken off. 

This end to the negotiation 
was caused chiefly by the folly 
of George VilHcrs, the Duke 
of Buckingham. The Prince 
Charles, after waiting impa¬ 
tiently for flve years, longed to 
see the princess who was to be 
his wife. Buckingham there¬ 
fore told him that it would be 
a gallant and romontic expe¬ 
dition to travel to Spain in dis¬ 
guise, and, like a devoted lover, 
,to visit his lady in person; and 
proposed that they should go 
together. Charles at once con¬ 
sented ; permission was obtained 
from the king; and Charles, 
acting the part of knight-errant, 
and Buckingham being his 
squire, the two mad-caps set 
out on their adventures. On 
reaching Spain the court and 
people of that country were 
much surprised at so unusual 
a step. Thejr, however, received 
Charles with kindness, and 
indeed soon became attached 
to him; but they were disgu sted 
with the bad behaviour of 
Buiskingham. The latter th 2 re- 
lore, for his own future safety, 
used all his influence with 
Charles to break off the match, 
and he succeeded. 

Soon after this event Prince 
Charles was married to the 
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Princess Henrietta, daughter 
of the King of France. This 
match was almost as bad for 
the Protestant interest as the 
one proposed before. In the 
treaty of marriage it was agreed 
that the children of Charles 
and his wife should be educated 
by the mother, who was a 
Catholic, until the age of 13. 
So strictly were these terms 
afterwards observed, that the 
children were not even allowed 
to' be suckled by Protestant 
nurses ;* and in their education 
they received that inclination 
towards Popery which proved 
the ruin of the Stuarts. 

After breaking the agreement 
to the marriage with the Spanish 
princess, Janies had no objec¬ 
tion to declare the war with 
Spain, for the relief of the 
Elector J’alatine. An army of 
6,000 men was sent over to 


Holland, which was immediately 
followed by another of 12,000; 
and the Court of France pro¬ 
mised him help. 

The expedition, however, 
totally failed. The French did 
not keep their word—^not even 
giving to the troops permission 
to land. The soldiers were 
> thus cooped up in their narrow 
vessels until nearly half their 
number were carried oiT by 
pestilence. The remainder 
seemed to be too small a body 
to march into the palatinate, 
and returned without effecting 
anything. 

It is not known whether this 
loss affected the constitution of 
James or not, but he was soon 
after seized with a tertian ague, 
and died in the year 1625. 
When expiring he exhorted his 
son. Prince Charles, to perse¬ 
vere in the Protestant religion. 


THB LITTLE DOO. 

I’ll never hurt my little dog. 

But stroke and pat his head: 

I like to see him wag his tail— 

I like to see him fed. 

Poor little thing, how very good, 

And very useful too; 

For do you know that he will mind 
What he ia bid to do. 

Then 1 will never hurt my dog, 

Nor ever give him pain; 

But I will uIwBjs treat him kind, 

And he will love again. ^ 

A faithful friend he^er is, ' 

Nor e’er forsakes his trust; 

' 0 then, for all the oare he talmB, 

I’ll love my dog—1 must 

J^fatU School Magazine, 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEB. 

SUSSEX. 


“ Mt dear Children,— 

“ You may go from the Croy¬ 
don Railway Station to a great 
many -places. 

“The name ‘Brighton' is 
at the bottom of the railway 
t.Mble; it is printed in large let¬ 
ters because it is at the end of 
the line; for if the engines were 
to go any further they would 
run into the sea>-but I was not 
afraid of any such mishap. I 
knew, without looking at the 
map, that Brighton is on the 
coast of SuHseXy the county 
which I wanted to visit; therc- 
fi>re I took my place, and in an 
hour or two 1 was walking on 
the beach. 

“On Brighton beach—what 
is there to be seen? Look be¬ 
fore you, there is a wide, wide 
sea, as green as grass; but, even 
supposing it to be a sea-meadow, 
it is a very barren one—hardly 
a single speck of ^ ship disturbs 
its even surface. 

“Then, behind you. *Tes, 
here is plenty to be seen,' I said, 
ns I turned round—for here was 
all the bustle of London—the 
Cliff, the Parade, the long row 
of shops and hotels, crowds of 
gay people on foot, and almost 
as many riding. The young 
ladies on horseback, accompa¬ 
nied by their riding-masters, or 
their papas, were vlh^ nume-^ 
rons. ‘ On the whole,' I thonghv 
‘ it is veiy much like London. 
I'll go and have a walk on the 
Parade.* 

“The walk on the Parade 
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quite settled the matter; it was j 
too much like London. ‘A 
crowd of gay coqipany,' 1 
thought, ‘ is a very pretty thing 
in its Avay; and as for these 
splendid shops, with tlieir enor¬ 
mous plate-gloss fronts; they 
are—magnificent, I suppose ; 
so their owners think.’ Well, 
they are right, but one does not 
leave London to sec these 
things; so I hunted about for 
something different. I dived 
down the next turning, but I 
found it led to another street, 
and then to another, so 1 tra¬ 
velled from one end of the town 
to the otlier, and was amazed 
at its size. The hotels, the 
lodging-houses, and terraces, 
were in the grandest style. And 
they seemed to be without num¬ 
ber—streets, and terraces, and 
squares; squares, und terraces, 
and streets; and new streets 
and old, dirty and clean, nar¬ 
row and—in fact, rend niy walk 
through London in the 4th 
volume of Pj.kasant Pages, 
and you have Brighton. 

“ And it was very hot—very. 
There was hardly a breath of 
air stirring. I found myself 
under the shade of a large 
building called the Pavilion, 
and walked round to examine 
it.‘ Certainly I thought it a 
curious specimen of architec¬ 
ture—with its domes, minarets, 
and pinnacles; it is half Chi¬ 
nese and half Turkish in clia« 
ractcr. As the gateway was 
open, and people were going 
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tp and fro, I yentared to go 
inside, and walk through part 
of the (pounds. Here I was 
struck with the desolate appear¬ 
ance of the building. The walls 
and windows were out of re¬ 
pair, and dusty; looking inside, 
the rooms seemed to be nearly 
empty, and the whole place to 
be neglected and deserted. I 
inquired, and found that the 
Pavilion was formerly a royal 
palace, that it was buUt and 
expensively furnished by King 
George IV., but that her Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen does not make 
use of it, not being partial to 
Brighton. The building has 
lately been sold. 

‘^8o X wandered from the 
Pavilion back to the streets. 
Still the heat was oppressive. 
I sauntered td the Chain-pier, 
gazed at the bathing-machines, 
the batlu^ the children on the 
beach, and at last went down to 
try and pick up shells. Then, for 
the first time, 1 began to enjoy 
myself. Looking at the children 
and the waves, 1 was reminded 
of the old enjoyments at Rams¬ 
gate, and remembere<l what 1 
had come to the seaside for. 

“Then I was reconciled to 
Brighton, and was sorry 1 had 
grumbled at the town. There 
were the shops for those who 
liked shops; and the sea for 
those who liked sea; and ‘ The 
Ocean Queen * and other plea¬ 
sure yachts, and boats. 

“'Boat, sir?’ said a water¬ 
man, touching his hat, as 1 
thought these thoughts. ' Beau¬ 
tiful day for a ride, sic. Don’t 
go away, sir; you’d better have 
a ride—havu’t been out these 
two days.* 


“Thepoor watenpan seemed 
to want a job; for as soon os 
he saw I was half inclined to 
go he ran down to the beach, 
pushed out his boat, and so de¬ 
cided for me. 

“ ‘ You can’t earn very much 
at this kind of work, if this is 
all the employment you have 
had for two days,’ 1 said to the 
boatman. 

“'No, sir,not much,’said the 
man; ' but this is early in the 
season—and then, again, people 
ride so much in this place. 
There’s so much riding on 
horseback. Look at the lots of 
young ladies that come out 
from the riding-schools; it’s all 
the fashion here.’ 

“'Yes, I noticed a great 
many young ladies riding;— 
but which part of the year do 
you cdl the season?’ 

“ ‘ Xlie busy time is just be¬ 
ginning now, sir. At midsum¬ 
mer we have the holiday folks, 
the tradespeople from l^ondon, 
and the children from boarding- 
schools—then in the autumn 
the great folks come, the grand 
fashionable company.’ 

“ ‘ But what a pity you never 
have the Queen here now! Her 
Majesty does not like Brighton.’ 

" *Pity, sir! not a bit. There 
are quite as many people as 
there were before; and more, 
porhi^s; for a good many of 
the visitors used to leave when¬ 
ever the Queen came.’ 

“ ‘ Did you ever see the 
Queen?* ^ 

'"Ah! that I di(j|, sir, often. 
The last time she was here I 
was once as near to her as I am 
to you ; she was just landing, 
and my boat was the nearest to 
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her—close glongside-^when, as 
she was going to step on to the 
pier, she looked down and saw 
me.’ 

“ * Indeed I* 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, she did indeed. 
But as for our missing the 
Queen—t^cre, sir! that’s quite 
a mistake. Brighton always 
has been, and so it always will 
be, the most fashionable water¬ 
ing-place in England.’ 

^ ‘ You .are going round the 
pier?’ I said. 

“‘Yes, sir.’ 

“And when we had passed the 
pier, and stood out some dis¬ 
tance, we saw Brighton to ad¬ 
vantage ; I never had any idea 
that the row of houses facing the 
sea was so long and varied. 

“ After floating about on the 
water, on the gentlest waves 
imaginable, which se^||ed so 
languid with the heat tlfll they 
could only rock the boat enough 
to send one to sleep, I returned 
to one of the Brighton inns. 

“ Here I dived into the his- 
toiy of Brighton—found that it 
was once a fishing village called 
Brighthelmstone ; that in the 
middle of the last century Dr. 
Bussell (a medical man who 
wrote a famous work on the use 
of sea-water)* recommended it 
as a watering - place; that 
George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, was partial to it as his 
summer residence, and in 1784 
caused the foundation of the 
Pavilion to be laid, at the saire 
time founding the prosperity of 
the town. «Then I thought to 
ipyself, *lt is wonderful how, 
ih the space of fifty years, 
Brighton became such a mi^ni- 
ficent place.’ With this thought 
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I went to bed, slept, and woke 
the next morning soon enough' 
to take the early train to Has¬ 
tings. 

“Hastings is an improve¬ 
ment on Brighton. It may be 
remembered because it Is the 
most sheltered of the watering- 
places, and has the mildest 
climate in the winter. To see 
how sheltered it is, you must 
go up the steps to the top of the 
West Cliff (called St, Mary’s 
CiiflP), where the castle is. 
There you will perceive that the 
town is built between two great 
hills, and that it has hills behind 
it, at the north. The view of 
the sea on the East Cliff is very 
fine, and at some distance be¬ 
yond there is a beautiful spot 
called the Lovers’ Scut, where 
the view is finer still. The sur¬ 
rounding country is very pretty, 
and afiords many a pleasant 
ride to the visitors. 

“ On account of the warm 
climate of Hastings there are 
visitors all the year round. 
Many poor people who are 
dying of consumption remain 
during the winter, in the hope 
of prmonging their lives. 

“ The old town of Hastings, 
between the cliffs, is now the 
least important part;—the High 
Street cannot make very high 
pretensions. To take lodgings 
in it would, by the fashionable 
people, be considered even ‘low.’ 
The new houses have been 
brought out to face the sea, 
in the regular watering-place 
style; so that there are the 
Crescent, Parade, and squares, 
such os other watering-places 
have. Joined to Hastings is a 
new and highly fashionable 
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neighboarhood, consisting of 
* first-rate’ dwellings, and called 
St. Leonard’s. 

“ But the lowest part of all, 
which is furthest from St. Leo¬ 
nard’s, but which pleased me 
most, is the neighbourhoodof the 
fishermen, near the High Street 
and the East Cliff. Here, in a 
few hours, I learned veiy much 
about the mackerel and her¬ 
rings which the fishermen catch; 
ana one morning, having got 
out of bed at five o’clock, I saw 
the boats come in and unload, 
and saw the fish sold by Dutch 
auction, which I had heard of 
at Lowestoft (vol. iii. p. 76). 


“ Hastings is noted as one of 
the ancient * Cinque ports,* 
which 1 spoke of in the account 
of Dover (vol. iii. p. 235); but, 
above all, it is famous for the 
battle between William the 
Conqueror and Harold, which 
you heard of in yom English 
History. * 

“The village of Battle, and 
the abbey, which William 1. 
built by way of thanksgiving, 
are a few miles distant from 
Hastings. 

“ 1 am, dear children, 

“Tour affectionate friend, 
“Henby Yodno.” 


KINDNESS. 

Thebb’s nothing lost by beitur kind. 

It never brings ue pain; A 

Respect and love from all around, 
Kindnesa is sure to gain. 

It is a treasure to possess, 

Wliiofa wealth cannot impart; 

Tliere’s music in each whispered tone 
Which reaches to the he^. 

It is the sunshine of the soul, 

True happiness it brings, 

And raises up man’s nobler powers 
Above all meaner things. 

If men were kind pure joy would spring. 
Into this world of ours, 

We should see blooming everywhere 
Love’s amaranthine flowers. 

’Twill breathe around oelestial calm, 

And cheer life’s saddest gloom; 

It will secure domestic bliss, 

And make a heaven of home. 

Then let our hearts be ever kind. 

And we shall surely prove, 

The riohest joys we can possesa 
Spring from a life of love. 


JOEK BOOKIB. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

* W, Where is uncle Richard’s I A hot or cold climate in' 


letter, papa ? 

P. Uncle Richard has gone 
to Asia. « He purposed during 
his stay at Constantinople to 
write you a description of every 
country in Europe, but he could 
not persuade liimself to remain 
any longer in Turkey. So we 
will ourselves finish the Geo¬ 
graphy of Europe, while he is 
taking notes in other quarters 
of the globe. 

W. I remember the coun¬ 
tries we linve heard about— 
Spain and Portugal, Malta, 
Grbkgb, Turkey, and Italy. 

Ion. Please let us hear 
about Switzerland next. It 
is close to Italt, jiiatf||t the 
north. " 

P. Very well. You remem¬ 
ber how uncle Richard said we 
were first to notice the position 
of a country and its surface. 

Ion. And then, if we know 
the position and surface, we can 
tell something of the dimate^ 
and so//, and produxA. 

W. Yes. And when we know 
of the produce of a country, and 
notice its position again, we can 
pretty nearly imagine what 
commerce and manufactures it 
has. 

P. And mm these points we 
can often judge what the cha¬ 
racter of a people may be. 

A mountainous or level 
country influences the character 
of a people. 

An inland or a maritime 
country influences the character 
of a people. 
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fluences the character of a 
people. 4 

Particular manufactures and 
trades influence the character 
of a people; and the natural 
character of a people also 
influences their manufactures'. 
We may see these things in the 
Geography of Switzeulano, 
and of most other countries. 

To begin. You know the 
position of Switzerland, and by 
looking at the map you may 
tell something of its surface. 

Ion. It is between Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and France. Italy is at 
the south; Germany at the north 
and east; and France at the 
west. So much for its position. 

IV. And the map tells us of 
its surface also. It is all amidst 
the mountains—the great Alps. 
The map also tells us how small 
it is. 

P. Yes. We have these three 
well-known facts :~1. It is a 
very small country. 2. It is at 
the north of Italy. 3. It is the 
most mountainous country in 
Europe. You have heard of 
the ranges of Alps in your Phy¬ 
sical Geography lessons (vol. ii. 
p. 315), and you know that most 
are above the snow-line.* 

Then let us consider the last- 
mentioned fact, that Switzer¬ 
land is the most mountainous 
country in Europe. ' What arc 
the consequences when there 
are mountains, especially when 
they arc above the snow-line ? 

* VoL ii. p. 285. 
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Ion. I will count. ( I) When 
there are mountain* there must 
be valleys. 

W. And (2) where the val¬ 
leys are fertile there is pasture 
for cattle. 

L. And (3) when there are 
many mouiitainr and valleys 
there arc nut many broad 
plains, fur corn-fields and other 
arable lands. 

louy And (4) when the moun¬ 
tains are hi){her than the snow¬ 
line, then all the water above 
the line must become snow. 

IK. And (5) when in the 
summer auine of the snow 
melts it causes vapour and 
rain. 

Jon. And (6) it causes springs 
which swell the rivers, or form 
lakes. 

L. And (7) mountains influ¬ 
ence the chanicter of the people. 
If the. natives have to run up 
and down the steep places, even 
when they are boys and girls, 
I should think they would be¬ 
come acti ve and hardy. 

W. And (8) the people per¬ 
haps are mure scattered, and 
have nut su much chance of 
seeing one another; su they 
are nut likely to improve so 
much. 

Ion. I think that is, partly, 
becauhc it is itot so easy to make 
good roads; and there is another 
consequence to that (9), there 
will not be so much commerce. 

P. And you may add some¬ 
thing else (10). When a coun¬ 
try is mountainous it is not easy 
to conquer. If enemies invade 
it, the natives know all the safe 
and dangerous places, and can 
attack them in the narrow roads 
and pas.scs; or if they are con¬ 


quered they can hide them¬ 
selves. On this account IVales 
was a very difficult country 
to conquer; the Highlands of 
Scotland again were equally so. 

W, And is all this true about 
the mountains of Switzerland ? 

P, Pretty nearly.^ The first 
three particulars are correct,— 
there are valleys—there is pas¬ 
ture land—there is not much 
arable land. 

Let us talk of these particu- 
lai'S. The vallegs of Switzerland 
are not all alike. Some are 
narrow, and intensely hot in 
the summer; some are broad 
and very fertile, some are en¬ 
tirely choked with snow. Above 
the valleys, in the highlands, 
are forests of larch, pine, beech, 
birch, maple, and oak. These 
are cut down by the })eople to 
buil(Lyieir cottages—for fuel— 
and flP exporting. But I think 
tiiey cannot export much now; 
the annual quantity con.sumed 
fur fuel is so immense, that in 
some “cantons” the wood is be¬ 
coming scarce, and the people 
are digging for coal. 

Secondly. The pasture land 
of Switzermnd is very impor¬ 
tant. The number of cattle, 
sheep, and goats is very largo. 
They are the chief source of 
wealth to the rustic Swiss. The 
cows feed in the lower pastures 
and marshy land, the .sheep 
in the drier and^higlicr lands, 
and the goats and chamois 
gratify their capering propensi¬ 
ties on the highest and crag¬ 
giest parts. 

With such a stock of cattle, 
the grass and winter fodder is 
very valuable. The mountain 
pastures are let to tlte cattle- 
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owners at so much per cow’s 
feed, from the 15th of May to 
the 18 th October. Sometimes 
the land-proprietors hire the 
cows at so much for the season, 
instead of the cow-proprietors 
hiring the land. Each cow’s 
milk is worth about 3/. or 3L 1 Os. 
per annum. To procure winter 
fodder for their cattle is a most 
important object to the pea¬ 
sants, and they collect every 
blade of ^rass with the greatest 
care. The fields in the valleys 
arc shaved as close as a bowling- 
green ; and on the steep places, 
where no cattle could climb. 


the peasants make hay with 
crampons instruments to pre¬ 
vent them from slipping) on 
their feet; even the patches of 
grass which grow under the 
lei^es of rocks are cut close. 

Thirdly. The arabU land. 
It is quite trile that there is not 
much. Not near enough com for 
the use of the people is produced. 
Some cantons scarcely possess 
a single field of gram. The 
best agricultural districts are 
along the borders of the lakes, 
and the banks of the Bhine. 

We will talk of the other 
particulars in our next lesson. 


THE YELLOW VIOLET. 

When bccchen buds begin to swell, 

And woods tlie blue-bird’s wuble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps fro# the last year’s leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume, 

Sweet flower 1 1 love in forest bare 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould, 

And I have seen tliee blossoming , 

Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold.' 

Oft, in the sunless April day, 

Thy early smile has stayed my walk, 

But, ’midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 

1 passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

Bo they who climb to wealth forget 
The friends in darker fortunes -tried; 

1 copied them—but 1 regret 
That I should K; e the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I’ll not o’erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 

BBTANT. 
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4th Week. 


MONDAT. 


Moral Lesson. 


A FAIRY TALE. 

CHAPTEB T.—^A DISCOUBBE ON “ BICHES.** 


L, Now, papa, you have to 
tell us of the fourth visit which 
the fairies made to'the earth. 

, P. True; and Ywill endea¬ 
vour to put it before you in the 
form of a drama. . ' 

Ion. How will you do that, 

pa^? 

P. I will put the' scene and 
the fairies before your mind so 
that you may see it. You must 
shut your eyes and use your 
imagination. ^ ^ 

Now, imagine you are in the 
country of the prince. 

W. 1 am imagining. 

P. The sun has gone down, 
and there is a great crowd of 
people. 

Ion. Yes. 

P. And they are waiting for 
some fairies. 

Z. Yes. 

P, And there are two men 
who seem of more importance 
than any of the others. 

L. Yes, I see them; they are 
the poet and the prince. 

P. And now the fairies are 
coming—the whole array—all 
you heard of at first. Hear 
them speak! 

Oberon. Friends, we have 
passed sentence on our guests. 
Both spirits we have tried; 
and in our happy land last 


night we proved them well. 
One hath riches greater far 
than other, mortals nave. Be¬ 
hold him! (taking the Poet iy 
the hattd)he is your k^! 

The Prince (coming forward 
hastily). Nay, stop! My ])eople 
shall not hear these words. I 
am their prince, their lawful 
king. You say ray cousiu has 
more wealth than I? 

Oberon. ** Riches,** I said, 
not vftalth. 

Prince. Well, riches, then. 
This is foul play, 1 say. Thou 
knowest, and all the people 
know, that when w'C visited 
your land lost night we were 
not proved at all. 

People. Fair play! fair play, 
for the prince; for, though we 
I like him not, we would give 
I him an honest chance. 

Queen Mab (coming forward). 
Good people, the prince hath 
spoken ill against our lord the 
emperor; but all good fairies 
like fmr play, and you shall 
see how faithful we have been. 

We haver served you with 
diligence and care, and we 
have measured with exactness 
the riches of each man. Here 
(producing a pt^r') is the 
written account. Let the prince 
himself prove its truth. 
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Prince, Not 11 I will hare 
all my riches brought from my 

S alacc to this spot. They shall 
e weighed; and they shall be;^ 
my proof. 

Oberon. Yon need not do that; 
will you that the people shall 
hear what passed last night? 

Prince. That is the rery 
thing I want. 

Oberon. Then tell them. Did 
I not, and all my subjects, leave 
you suddenly soon after you 
arrived in fairy-land? 

Prmce. Yea, that he did, 
good people, and we were left 
alone. ^ 

Oherm. And when the two 
mortals saw my subjects dan¬ 
cing amidst the trees a new 
dance, which had never been 
danced before, one mortal cared 
not for the truth, but he boasted 
that ho had himself danced that 
dance; but the other did not 
like to make such boast. 

Prince. Yes, I remember. 
Well! I thought that perhaps 
1 had danced it. 

Ah old Porter (emming for~ 
ward). And, Mr. Prince, who 
was it spoke the truth, and 
thus enabled you to pass my 
gate? 

Prince. It was my cousin. 
Oberon. And thus did your 
cousin show his spirit loved the 
TRUTH. We all saw that. 

Prince. But 1 want to know 
what that has to do with our 
riches f 

Please answer onr 
questions first. Say, wno 
psQked the flower that—> 

>^Prince. Ah, did you see that? 
^'Wberon. Indeed we did; the 
poet had more honbstt than 
thou. When thou didst run in 


the wrong road, and wishedst 
to cross the impassable marshes, 
who showed thee the right and 
pr(mer way across the lake? 

PHnfie. My cousin did, 

Oberon. Thus did he show 
the love of order —that great 
heavenly law. 

And when he wanted thee to 
make amends to him who rowed 
thee on the lake, and when 
thou n^ert left to help thyself, 
did he not teach thee how? 
Thus thy cousin hath justice ; 
he also hath industry. 

Prince. That is not much. 

Oberon. These things are 
very much. Listen— 

He who speaks the truth 
doeth right. 

He who acts with honesty 
doeth right. 

He who acts with order 
and justice, and hath in¬ 
dustry, doeth right. 

Prince. That may be true. 

Oberon. And he who tries to 
do right hath what is called 
“ Rectitude.” This rectitude is 
part of the riches which all 
princes and others must have 
to make their way through the 
world. He who has rectitude 
may reject himself; then others 
can respect him. Thus he be¬ 
comes “respectable.” 

But again; thy cousin hath 
much more than that. 

It was the poet who felt 
sorrow for my old servant who 
rowed l&ee, and was going to 
be punished; he hath com- ' 

PASSION. 

Again; thy cousin wished to 
believe the old man innocent; 
he would not think ill of him; - 
thus he hath charity. 
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Again; thy cousin begged 
for him to be forgiven. He 
spoke words of mercy towards 
him. Thus we found oom- 

PAS8IOR, CHABITT, and HERCT 

in thy cousin’s soul. These 
riches are great treasures. 

Prince. 1 do not call them 
“ treasures.” So, you have been 
trying our dispositions! Is that 
what you mean when you say 
you examined us? 

Oberon. True; what do you 
think we would examine but 
thy soul? I told thee thou const 
not possess anything except that 
which is in thy soul. But we 
will talk again of this soon. 

And more, the spirit of thy 
cousin showed yet another 
treasure. Did you observe how 
he shared in the old man’s joy, 
and felt great pleasure even in 
the joy of the insect? Who 
was it felt such delight in the 
love of the orphan brother and 
sister? I told you that the 
spirit of LOVE is worth more 
than mountains upon mountains 
of gold. 

Prince. But suppose that my 
cousin hath more love than I, 
what does that matter? 

Oberon. Then, I say once 
more, he is far richer, and more 
lit to be a king; his deeds will 
be such as will give great joy 
to all. Listen again— 

He who hath compassion will 
do more than right. 

He who hath mbrct will do 
more than right. 

He who hath charity and 
LOVE will do more than right. 

Thycousin hath these things; 
so he hath more than “ recti¬ 
tude,” he hath what we call 
“ virtue." 

__t 


Thus he is more than ** re¬ 
spectable,” he hath treasures, 
ifuid is ** rich ”— 

(From all the company of 
Fairies.') And thou, O prince, 
art poor! Poor prince! 

Prince. 1 thought I should 
hear those words again. I tell 
you once more, 1 have more 
riches than the poet. I thought 
you would be wanting to call j 
truth and love, and that sort 
of thing, riches; no one ever 
heard of such a thing before. 

Oberon. Then will you tell , 
us why you call your wealth 
“ riches ”? 

Prince. Certainly I will. My 
wealth brings happiness; there 
is no bound to the happiness 
my wealth will bring; 1 can buy 
more paintings, and flowers, 
more gardens, parks, statues, 
jewels, ornaments, furniture, 
and splendid palaces than any 
one else can buy. 

Oberon. And these will delight 
your eyes. 

Prince. They will. And more; 

I can command the sweetest 
sounds which music can bring 
forth. And when 1 please, 
singing boys and girls do make 
soft melody, which— 

Oberon. Which gives delight 
to your ears. 

Prince. Yes; and from my 
gardens are wafted perfumes as 
sweet as those of “ Fairy-land.” 
The richest fruits, too, and 
drinks of the most enchanting 
flavour. 

Oberon. Truej and those shall 
delight your sense of smell, and 
your sense of taste. We have 
such things in Faiiy4and; but 
oh! we do .not call them 
“riches.” They only enrich 
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the senses, they do not enrich 
the soul. 

Listen, O prince, yet once, 
niore! those only are real riches'* 
which the soul can enjoy. Thy 
pleasures cannot be compared 
with those of the poet. Compas¬ 
sion gives pleasure to the soul. 
Mercy yields pleasure to the 
soul. Charity yields delight to 
the soul. And Love enriches 
the soul with pleasures such 
, us you have not yet felt; plea¬ 
sures, os I said before, which 
I are more real than those which 
'mountains upon mountains of 
gold can yield. 

Prince. And do yon mean to 
say, 0 fairy king, that such 
pleasures are greater than 
mine? 

Oberon. They are; for they 
arise not from selfishness. 
Amongst the pleasures of love 
there is one luxury which is 


alone far greater than all 
thine, and is more real. * 
Prince. What luxury is that? 
Oberon. It is “ the luxury of 
doing good.” And— 

But here was another inter¬ 
ruption. The drama was inter¬ 
rupted by the people. They 
shouted and clapped their 
hands, and hundreds of poor, 
and old, and young people came 
forward, and said they would 
prove how much of that luxury 
the poet enjoyed every day. 

Tlie prince, however, inter¬ 
fered ; ho said he had a right 
to be heard. As Oberon chose 
to talk of the riches of the soul, 
he would prove that he had 
other riches besides gold, which 
were a part of his soul, and which 
he had acquired at great trouble. 

Then the people were silent 
again. 

( Continued on next page.) 




GET UP, LITTLE SISTER. 

Get up, little sister, the morning is bright; 

The birds ore all singing to welcome the light; 

The buds arc all opening, the dew's on the flower; 

If you shake but a branch, see there falls quite a shower. 

By the side of their mothers look, under the trees, * 
How the young fawns are skipping about as they please, 
And by all those rings in the water, 1 know. 

The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

Tlio bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing, 

To get honey from every flower of the spring; 

For the bee never idles, but labours all day, 

And thinking, wise insect, work better tlian ploy. 

The lork 's singing gaily—^it loves the bright sun, 

And rejoices that now '^he gay spring has begun; 

For the spring is so cheerful, I think *t would be wrong. 

If we did not feel happy to hear tlie lark's song. 

Get up! for when all things are merry and glad, 

Good children should never be lazy or sad y 
For God gives the daylight, dear sister, that we 
May rejoice like the land), and work like the bee. 

LADT ELORA HASTINGS.' 


4th Week: 


TUESDAY. 


Horal Lesson. 


A FAIRY TALE. 

« 

CHAPTEB TI.—THE DECISION OF THE FAIRIES. 


Prince, You talked, King 
Oberon, of the riches of the 
soul; and then you called me 
poor, but you forgot something. 

Oberon. What is that? 

Prince. You forget how 
Uamed 1 am I 

Yes, you forgot that I My 
learning extends down to the 
depths of the earth; fori know 
most of its strata, and the fossils 
and other remains which are 
there found. My learning ex¬ 
tends up to the'skies; for I 
know the fixed stars, and also the 
planets that wander there. My 
learning extends overthe length 
and breadth of the world; for I 
know the mosses and lichens 
that grow around the poles, and 
the giant trees of the tropics. 
1 have studied the habits of 
thousands of animals, and their 
curious parts and structure; so 
that 1 know even the numbers 
of their vertebroj, and the shape 
and size of the discs in their 
blood. This knowledge gives 
me great pleasure, and makes 
me rich. I can speak to thee 
in the various languages of the 
earth, and, if I were to count up 
before thee all my knowledge, 
you would see that the poet’s 
riches cannot be compared with 
mine. 

Oberon. No doubt,' good 
prince, thou art very learned; 
but such learning is only the 
riches of the mind. 

Prince. What do you mean 
by “mind”? 

Oberon. The mind is the part 


of thee which thinks and learns. 
Thy sold is the part which feels, 
and loves, and hates. The 
riches of the mind are better 
than the riches of the senses, 
but the riches of the soul are 
the best of all. But what do 
you do with your knowledge? 

Prince. I cannot say—I keep it. 

An old Man (coming forward 
from amongst the people^. Pardon 
me, O fairy king, but I Avould 
speak. The words of the prince 
are true. The knowledge he 
hath gained he hath surely kept 
to himself. There are none 
amongst the people who know, 
to this day, of our prince’s learn¬ 
ing. But it is true, sir, that wc 
know much of the learning of 
the poet; and here arc my two 
sons, and all the city besides, 
who are ready to show how he 
hath used his learning for our 
good. 

Oberon. Then bring in one of 
thy sons. 

The Gardener's Son (enters^ 
turning to Oberon'). Sir, I can 
prove that I was given to drunk¬ 
enness and vice; and the poet 
became my friend. It was he 
who taught us many wonderful 
things about God’s works, so 
that I was led to think; and at 
last I was so drawn away from 
my old pursuits, that I gave 
them up. 

And I can tell of more. 

Oberon. Well, proceed. 

Gardeners Son. My brother 
and I havecia small farm, which 
did not yield good crops; the 
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soil was bad. Then tbe poet 
taught us many things about 
the nature of the soil, and the 
gases it contained; he also 
taught us of the gases in the 
air, and of the different quali> 
ties of manure; and we so 
learned from him to cultivate 
our land, that now we have 
gained much wealth. 

And again, sir, my neighbour, 
whoso manufactures had failed, 
learned from the poet new 
secrets of Chemistry, which he 
himself can tell of better than I. 

Manufacturer (coming for¬ 
ward). xcBf 1 can tell. 

Two more Workmen. And we 
also can tell of all that we have 
learned from— 

Several People, And we would 
wish to speak. 

Ohei'on. You need not. All 
you can tell me of the poet my 
own subjects observed long ago. 
The poet has not so much learn¬ 
ing as the prince; but he has 
made all the knowledge he has 
to be of use. Thus, O prince, 
his knowledge produces greater 
“ riches” than thine, because he 
knows how to turn it to good 
account. Of what use is that 
knowledge which a man shuts 
up within himself? We cannot 
call it “ riches.” 

Prince. I am almost ready to 
ield. My cousin is perhaps 
etter than I. But onc^'word 
more. 1 do not like you to 
sneer at all my gold; why do 
you call the poet’s riches ^ore 
teal than mine? 

Oberon. Because, if I must 
repeat it once more, they are 
within him, they are a part of 
him. Your wealth of gold may 
flee from you, then your plea- 
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sure is gone; but his living 
riches are always within him 
wherever he goes; therefore he 
possesses them. But I can give 
you a better reason why the 
poet should be made king. 

Prince. What is that? 

Oberon. You would not like 
to give your gold to others, you 
would thus lose it. But it is 
different with the living riches 
of the poet, which are always 
growing within him. When he 
gives happiness to the people, 
by showing them his compas¬ 
sion, or mercy, or charity, or 
love, he will not lose his riches 
by BO doing. Instead of losing 
by giving, he will gain. 

And again, these riches of 
charity and love which he may 
give to the people will grow in 
them; tlie love they learn they 
will teach to others, and their 
“riches of the soul” will go 
on, and go on increasing. 

Prince (with some disdain). 
And when will the growth of 
such riches end? 

Oberon. Never! 

Prince. Indeed! 

Oberon. Can you not see that 
such riches are never lost? 
They arc a part of the soul, 
and the soul is immortal. Thus 
th^ must remain for ever. 

But there will be an end to 
your wealth of gold. You must 
part with it when you are called, 
as all mortals are, to another 
world. 

Prince, True j every one 
knows that. 

Oberon. Then it is another 
proof that you do not posse&s 
your gold—it is not yours “ to 
keep.” 

Prince. I have heard enough. 
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Oberon. Then acknowledge 
the^ poet as your king— the 

POST IB THE BICHEB MAN. 

When these words had been 
uttered by Oberon in a decided 
tone, his sentence was confirmed 
by the people. 'They came for¬ 
ward with joy to acknowledge 
the rights of the poet. 

And when the poet had been 
crowned, the fairies bade good¬ 
bye to the people; and the peo¬ 
ple blessed them for teachinff 


for teaching 


the world to call things by 
their proper names. You 
would have liked to watch the 
crowds of men and women on 
their way home; and to hear 
them talk of the happiness th^ 
should have. Indeed, I think 
that if one of the bad fairies 
had ofiered to take them then to 
the Californian mines, nearly all 
would have said. No! we mean 
to search after the real riches— 
the ** riches of the soul.” 

And so ends my tale. 


THE MONTHS. 

Januabt brings the snow. 

Makes our feet and fingers glow. 

Febroarv brings the rain. 

Thaws the frozen lake agmn. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing dofi'odil. 

April brings the primrose sweet; 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, ' 

Fills the children’s hands with posies. 

Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots, and gilliflowers. 

August brings the sheaves of com, 

Then the harvest home is home. 

Warm September brings the fhiit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 

Fresh October brings the pheasant^ 

Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull November brings the blast, 

Then Ibe leaves are whirling fast. 

Chill December brin^ the sleet. 

Blazing fire and Chnstmas treat 
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TALK ABOUT THE FAIRY TALE. 


W. Papa, jou did not stop 
yesterday to make a regular 
iesson from the fairy tale. 

jp. No, hut if you like we will 
do so to-day. 

W. Please do. I want to ask 
one or two questions. First, 
What became of the prince? did 
he try to become like the poet? 

P. I am glad to say he did, 
but he never became quite so 
good; for the poet, or the kiny 
os we must now call him, had 
begun to be “ respectable,” and 
even “ rich,” in his youth. 

But now you may sec why I 
have told this talc to you. 

W, Yes; that Lucy and Ada, 
and Ion and I, may try and 
become rich too, while we are 
young. 

P. True. I dare say you are 
like other children who think to 
themselves, “ How muc/t money 
I w'ill get, when I become a 
man 1 ” 

Now, you know better than 
to think of such things. You 
may begin at once to gain true 
riches—to learn to speak the 
truth, and to be honest, and to 
have charity and love. 

W. And will you say that 
part over again, papa, about 
what we must have to become 
“ respectable.” 

P. Yes, remember— 

1st. That there are in uiis 
world gold and other things 
which afford the phasurea of 
SEHSB. These are good things, 
but they arc not “riches”; they 
will not even make you “ re¬ 
spectable.” 
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2ndly. That in this world 
you may gain knowledge, and 
other things, wjiich we call the 
pkasures of the mind. These 
are bettor things, but even they 
will not make you “respectable.” 

And drdly. That lastly, there 
are virtues'which aflbrd plea- 
mrea for the soul. These arc the 
best of all. If you know the 
pleasures which arise from 
Truth, Honesty, Justice, Order, 
and Industry, then you have 
rectitude, you may respect your¬ 
self—you are “ respectable”; 
but if you have the pleasures 
arising from Compassion, 
Mercy, Charity, and Love, then 
you have virtMe, and you are 
indeed “ rich.” 

IV. I think, now, I should 
like to have such virtues, better 
than any thing else in the world. 

Lucjf. I should like to have 
virtue, and knowledge top. 

Im. I should like all three 
things — virtue, wisdom, and 
gold. Each is good in itself, 
only one is so much better than 
the others. 

P. True; for all are sent us 
by God for His service. But, 
oh! remember to seek the bet¬ 
ter things first I Do not begin 
life with the love of gold; it 
may soon ^ow too strong, aiid 
leave no room for the riches of 
Love and Charity. Hear the 
warning which one of the poets 
gives;— * 

“ But these thou must lenoimce, 
if lust of wealth 

E’er win its way to thy oorrupted 
heart; 
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For, all I it poisons like a scor¬ 
pion’s dart; 

Prompting' tli' ungenerous wish, 
the selfish scheme. 

The stem resolve, unmor’d by 
pity’s smart, 

The troublous day, and long dis¬ 
tressful dream.” 

• 

Ion. Well, I do feel kind 
sometimes; I’ll try and feel 
more kind. But I think it will 
be yery hard work to gain so 
many virtues. 

P. It will; but remember our 
lesson on Industry —remember 
that few things arc worth having 
which do not cost trouble. The 
trouble, however, will be very 
great if you try to gain these 
virtues without help. 

Ion. Then who will help me? 

P. He from whom all virtues, 
as well as all knowledge and 
wealth come. God will help 
you. 

Truth, Justice, Order, Com¬ 
passion, Mercy, Charity, Love, 
and all other virtues, are parts 
of His Holy Spirit, and God 
will give you His Spirit if you 
pray and work for it. 

W. I have read something 
like that in the Testament, 

' I 

papa. 

P. Yes. Fetch me the Bible, 
and 1 will read you the verse. 


“ But the fruit qf the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-sulfcring, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meek¬ 
ness, temperance.” * 

W. Then I will ask God for 
His Spirit every day. But I 
don’t expect ever to become a 
king. 

P. Not a king—yet you may 
rule others. There have been 
greater rulers on the earth than 
kings. Good men whom you 
read of in history, and good men 
whose names arc not known, 
have ruled the hearts of their 
fellow men, even after the^ 
have themselves died. They 
have left the riches of their 
spirit behind them, Avhich have 
ever since been making others 
happy. 

\V. Yes, I think that is true; 
for didn’t you notice how ready 
the people were to speak a good 
word for the poet? 1 noticed 
that! You see, his kindness, and 
charity, and love had ruled 
them already, before he was 
made king. 

P. Then try at once to get 
such riches as the poet’s. The 
“ rich ” men always have been, 
and always will be, the rulers 
of others. 

* Galatians v. 22. 
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CHAIIITY. 

Do you see that old beggar that stands at the door ? 

Do not send him away—we must pity the poor. 

Oh 1 see how he shivers 1 he is hungry and cold I 
For people can’t work when they grow very old. 

Go set near the fire a table and seat: 

And Betty shall bring him some bread and some meat. 

» I hope my dear children will always be kind. 

Whenever tiiey meet with the aged and blind. 

# JRosebfud. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER 

SUSSEX. 

“ Mr DEAR Children, — the pathway I’ Here are mere 

“If you can get a Brad- people,—one, two, three,—all 
shaw’s railway map, and will bringing ^ilk. And what a 
examine it, you will see what fine building that dairy is for 
is meant by * The South Coast such a country place as this! 
Railway.’ Just as * The North Let us get some milk for our- 
Eent Line’ extends along the selves. Accordingly we en> 
coast at the north of Kent, so tered the dairy yard, and, 
does <Ttie South Coast Line ’ taking out my purse, I ordered 
extend along the coast at the a pint of milk. 

,^oath of Sussex. “ * The Duke does not sell 

*'You may also see on the his milk, sir,* said the daily¬ 
railway map how easy it was to woman, 
travel from Hastings to Aron- “ ‘ What do you mean?’ 

DEL and Chichester; for both “ ‘ This is the Duke’s dairy.* 

these places are stations on the “ ‘ Oh! And do these poor 

South Coast Line. < people get all that milk for 

“ Arundel is a dull old place, nothing eveiy day ? ’ 
famous for scarcely anything “ * Yes, to be sure; but I 
except its splendid castle. It can get you a glass, if you will 
may well remind one of the old have some.’ 
feudal times, when the towns No, thank yon, we’d rather 

were built around the castles of not deprive them of their milk,* 
the barons. The Duke of Nor- I said, looking at the children 
folk, who lives in it, belongs to and others who were standing 
one of the most ancient families around with pitchers, cans, and 
in England, and the inhabitants other empty articles in their 
of this town seem to look up hands. So we bade the com- 
to him as if he were still their pany good-bye, and thought to 
lord or baron. . ourselves that it was very good 

“ But the castle itself is very of the Duke to give away so 
magnificent. 1 arose, with a much milk, 
friend, at sixu’clock, to see it, “ ‘It’s mueh better milk than 
but found that it was not open we get in London,’ said my 
to visitors until ten. So we companion; ‘how much money 
took a walk round the Duke^ the Duke might sell it for if he 
park. would only send it off by rail- 

‘Look at the number of way to London!” 
diildren and country people “ ‘ But,’ I replied, ‘ a Duke 
coming out of that dairy,’ said cannot turn “ milkman,”—nor 
my friend. ‘ How that little boy would he, if he could; vog may 
and his sister are tuggipg at depend upon it, it has been the 
that can of milk, to bring it up custom of the Dukes of Nor- 
«8 
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folk to giro away the milk 
ever since the time of Bobert 
Montgomery the first Earl of 
Arundel, who was William 
the Conqueror’s kinsman and 
friend.. 

“ By taking a walk across the 
meadows for some distance, we 
had a fine view of the castle and 
the river Aron, on which the 
toam is situatq4* Unfortunately, 
however, we had not time to see 
the interior of the Duke’s resi¬ 
dence; for when ten o’clock 
came we found that the omni¬ 
bus would start for the railway 
(a distance of nearly three 
miles) in half an hour, and, as 
we wanted to catch the next 
train, we would not risk losing 
our places. 

“By train from Arundel to 
Chicbesteb. The distance is 
very short, as you may see on 
the map. • Chichester is much | 
larger than Arundel; and its 
principal merit seems to be 
its perfect stillness. Daring 
my few hours’ stay I met 
with very few people, none of 
whom sdemed to be particularly 
busy. 

“Chichester is a cathedral 
town, but the cathedral is the 
smallest and plainest that I 
have yet seen. Many of the 
monuments inside, however, 
are very interesting. There 
are no less than nine by the 
great sculptor Flaxman: one of 
them is to the memory of the 
poet Collins. There is also a 
monument to Mr. Huskisson, 
whom you may one day read 
of. 

“ The most interesting object 
in the town is the large octagon- 
shaped marhei cross, a very an- 


I cient crumbling building, situ¬ 
ated on the spot where the four 
principal roads meet. 

“ From Chichester I travelled 
to Lew'es, a town situated on 
the Brighton ll^ilway. 

The town of Lewes has not 
much to render it famous. It is 
principally interesting because 
it is near the South Downs— 
famous pasture-lands, which I 
had determined to see. The 
name Lewes is indeed derived 
from ‘ Leswes,* a Saxon word, 
meaning pasture, which was 
given to it some centuries be¬ 
fore the Borman Conquest; so 
you see that the town is very 
ancient. 

“But the South Downs. I 
slept at Lewes, and rose as 
usual at an early hour, to have 
a walk on the territories of my 
woolly friends. I had expected 
a beautiful sight, and was not 
disappointed. The Downs are 
broad green slopes, extending 
for many miles along the south 
of the county. The turf is very 
smooth, and as the morning sun 
shone on some of the slopes 
they glistened like bright green 
velvet. The effect of the sheep 
dotted over, this beautiful sur¬ 
face was most delightful. 

“ *■ How many miles ace there 
of these fine downs?’ 1 said to 
a farmer who was walking in 
the same direction as myself. 

“ ‘The South Downs?’ said 
the farmer; ‘they are twenty- 
six miles long—they begin in 
the marshes of Pevcnscy (you 
may see them on the map), and 
extend to the high promontory 
calledBoochyHead; they then 
continue from there as far as 
Shoreham, a long way past 
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Beachy Head ; altogether they 
occupy about 100,000 acres. 

“ ‘ Yoa could see the Downs 
more to advantage close by the 
shore, for in many parts they 
slo])e right doRgi to the sea; 
the south winds that blow upon 
them from the lea arc warm and 
diy—and I dare say you know, 
sir, that sheep like a dry soil.* 

“ ‘ Yes, I am aware of that,* 
I said. 

“ ‘ And that’s how it is our 
sheep are so very fine; see how 
fine, and short, and close-curled 
their wool is I Their fiecccs 
weigh from 2Ubs. to Slbs. a- 
piece; and as for the South 
Down mutton, it is the finest in 
Blngland—it is so fine-grained 
meat, and good fiavoiir.* 

“ ‘They are most of them 
polled sheep,* I said; ‘ some arc 
black on the legs, and some on 
the head.* 

“ * Yes sir, our sheep arc 
worth examining; just stop 
and look at this fat fellow. 
There ! voii see his head is 
small, and his lips are thin, and 
the space between his eyes and 
nose is narrow; his ears,^oo, 
are tolerably wide, and well 
covered with wooJ, like his 
forehead. And then again his 
eye is bright; look at his breast, 
too, how wide and deep it is; 
do you see how it projects for¬ 
ward? If you notice his belly 
and back, they are both veiy 
straight *, and these are all 
marks of a good sheep. 1 care 
say that sheep will weigh 11 
stone when it is killed. 1 have 
known many a sheep weighing 
21 stone to be killed off these 
Downs.* 

“ * And how many s’’eep do 
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you think there are altogether 
on the South Downs?* 

“*Ah, that’s impossilile to 
say I I have known when there 
have been just 300,000 here at 
once; 250,000 ift a vciy com¬ 
mon number. 

“ ‘ Our county, Sussex, is 
noted, too, for its breed of 
oxen. If you’d come on with 
me, to my farm’-*- 

“ ‘ Thank you,* I said, * I 
promised to return to Lewes to 
breakfast. But I should like to 
walk a little further. What do 
you say of the soil of Sussex, on 
the whole ? ’ 

“ * Well, I don’t know that 
there is much else remarkable 
in our county besides these 
Downs. We grow fiops in the 
part near Kent. 

“ ‘ You may divide the soil 
of the county into three strips. 
The Downs form the soutliem 
strip. The middle strip runs 
parallel with the range of chalk 
hills. It is called the Weald of 
Sussex^ because it was once 
covered with woods inhabited 
by hogs and deer, but now it is 
pretty nearly cleared ; it has 
splendid arable and pasture 
land.* 

“ ‘And the northern dis¬ 
trict ?* 

“‘Well, that is still veiy 
woody. It was once thick 
forests. Thousands of trees 
used to bo felled to make 
charcoal for smelting iron ore. 
But now pit-coal is used, and 
the smelting-works have been 
removed to other counties long 
ago. Good morning, sir.* 

“ I remain, dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 
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I 4th Week. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

TUB CONJUGATION Of A VERB. 


I P. To coi^gate a verb 
means to rep^t the whole of 
the different moods and tenses 
I in a certain order. But before 
I YOU can do this you must learn 
' how much is contained in eaclf 
I tense. 

I Give me the present tense of 
j the verb To Love in the indica- 
; tivc mood. 

W. “I am loving.” That is 
presint Utnse because it speaks 
of the present time, and indi- 
catiee mood because it points 
out that you are doiug the 
action. 

P. And you may remember 
that in the account of the per¬ 
sonal pronouns we learned of 
three persons. J is the person 
who speaks, so it is said to be 
the 1st person; T7iou is the 
person spoken to, so it is said 
to be the 2nd person ; and 
Hej or shCf or it arc persons 
spoken of, so they are said to 
be the 3rd person. 

Jon. I remember those per¬ 
sons very well. 

P. Then you may remember I 
that the action of loving may 
be done by each of these per¬ 
sons. Thus :— 

, /am loving. 

I J7iou art loving, 

j JJe (or she, or it) is loving. 

X. And as we found out that 
I could act in the future and 
perfect, and every other tense, 
so I suppose that the other pro- 
, nouns can act in each tense. 

I P. Yes. Each tense has the 
j three different “ persons” of the 


I pronouns. And hgain, these 
pronouns may be used not only 
in the singular but in the plural 
number. Not only may Willie 
say “I am loving,” but two 
people, Willie and Ion, may 
want to say it together; then, 
instead of saying “ 1 and 1 am 
loving ”— 

W. Wo should say “ We are 
loving.” 

P. Thus, then, the different 
persons of each tense may 
speak not only in the singular 
but in the plural number. 

Here is the whole present 
tense of the verb to love:— 

Singular, /amloving. 

I'hou art loving. 

Ife (or she, or it) is 
loving. 

Plural. We arc loving. 

You are loving. 

Theg are loving. 

I dare say you remember the 
order in which the moods of a 
verb are placed, and the different 
tenses of each mood ? 

X. Yes. We learned that in 
our last lesson. 

P» Then we will write the 
whole ot the verb To Jjove, with 
the moods and tenses arranged 
in that order. 

(^See next page.') • 

P. You may now commit this 
verb to memory. 

W. Before we do so, I want 
to ask why there are no per¬ 
sons to the infinitive mood? 
It has a ]>resent tense and per¬ 
fect tenses. 

P. Because the infinitive 
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mood cannot well be used with are in the objective cq,se. There 


a pronoun. is another manner of expressinp; 

W. But wo do use pronouns these sentences without using 
with the 'infinitive mood. For the infinitive. You may say 
instance:— “ Puss likes that 1 should strode 

“ Puss likes me to stroke her. her,” and “ fil'like that he 
“Hike for/tiwtoplay with me.” should play with me.” Ex- 
P. That is true. But, if you amples of the former manner 

notice, though the persons of adding an infinitive mood 

whom these pronouns represent 40 an ol)jcctive case are found 
do perform the action, yet they in the Latin language. 

THE ACTIVE VERB “TO LOVE.” 

mDICAUVE MOOD. 

IMPERFECT PRESENT TENSE. 

SINQULAB. FLTTBAL. 

1. I am loving. 1. We are loving. 

2. Thou art loving. 2. You aro loving. 

3. He (she, or it) is loving. 3. They aro loving. 

IMPERFECT PAST,TENSE. 

BTNOULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I was loving. 1. Wo were loving. 

2. Thou west loving. 2. You were loving. 

3. He was loving. 3. They were loving. 

IMPERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 

RINOTTLAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will love. . 1. Wo shall or will love. 

2. Thou sliali or wilt love. * 2. You shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

PERFECT FAST TENSE. 

BINOniiAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have loved. 1. Wo have loved. 

2. Thou host loved. 2. You have loved. 

3. He has loved. 3. They have loved. 

PLUPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

SINOULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hudst loved. . 2. You hod loved. 

3. He bad loved. 3. They hod loved. 

PERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall hare loved. 

2 . Thou wilt have loved. \ You will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 8 . They will have loved. 


SINGULAR. 

1. Let me lore. 

2. Love thou. 

3. Let him love. 
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IMFEBAIIVE MOOD. 

PLURAL. 

1. Let US love. 

2. Love ye. 

3. Let them bve. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD.' 

PRESENT TENSE. 

STNOFLAB. PtlTnAL. 

1. I may w can love. 1; We may or can love. 

2. TLou mayst or canst love. 2. Yon may or can love. 

3. HeiiAnay or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

IMPERPE-T TENSE. 

SINGULAB. ^ PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or ahould 1. We might, could, would, or 

love. should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldat, 2. You might, could, would, or 

. or shouldst love. should love. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should love. should love. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst liavo loved. 2. You may or can have loved. 

8. He may or cun have loved. 3. They may or can have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Imight, could, would, o^r should 1. Wo might, could, would, or 

have loved. should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

or shouldst have loved. should have loved. 

3. Ho miglit, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have loved. should have loved. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

• PRESENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

IMPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I were loving. 1. If we wore loving. 

2. If thou wert loving. 2. If you were loving. 

3. If he were loving. 3. If they wore loving. 

Other tenses may be formed in the Conditional mood by repeating 
those of the Indicative, using the adverbs ifj thoughf Ac., before t}(om. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PBSSBNT. To love. PBRPBCT. To havc lovod. 

FASnCIFLES. 

FBBBBNT. Loving. PEBPBCT. Loved. 

COMPOUND PBBFXCi. Having loved. 
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THB COACH AND THE FLY. 

Ufok a sandy uphill road, 

Which naked in the aunHhine glowed, 

Bix lusty horses drew a coach. 

Dames, monks, and invalids, its load, 

On foot, outside, at leisure trode, 

The team, all weary, stopped and blowed: 

Whereon there did a fly approach, 

And, with a vastly business air. 

Cheered up the horses with Jiis buzz— 

Now pricked them here, now pricked them there, 
As neatly as a jockey does— 

And thought the while—ho knew ’twas sch— 

. He made the team and ciirriuge go ; 

On carriage-pole soinotiines alighting— 

Or driver's nose—and biting. 

And when the whole did got in motion. 
Confirmed and settled in the notion, 

He took, himself, the total glory— 

Flew back and forth in wondrous hurry. 

And ns ho buzzed about the oattlo, 

Beenied liko a sergeant in a battle. 

The file and s<|nndrons lending on 
To where the victory is won. 

Thus charged with nil the commonweal. 

This single fly began to feel 
Itespoiisibility too great. 

And cures, u grievous, crushing weight; 

And made cunjplaint that none would aid 
The horses up the tedious bill— 

The iiiotik his i)rayers at leisure said— 

Fine time to priiy !—the dames, at will, 

Were singing songs—not greatly needed! 

Thus in their ears lie sliarply sang, 

And notes of indignation rang— 

Notes, after all, nnl greatly heeded. 

Ere long the coach was on the top: 

Now, said the fly, my lieurties, stop 
And breathe—I’ve gut yon up the hill; 

And, Messrs. Horses, let me say, 

I need not ask you if you will 
A proper compensation pay. 

Tims certain evei -bustling noddies 
Are seen in every groat affair; 

Important, swelling, busy-bodies, 

And bores ’tis easier to bear, 

Than chose them from their needless care. 
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MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


COMPASSION. 


“Mamma,” said Lucy, as she | the public-houses hclonpinpf to 
came in o?ie moriiiii" Irnm herhis side” hii<l {riven him .so 
walk, “ r don’t tliiiik there will ^ much to drink that ho wa.s 
be any ‘wasliin^'* done tins I qinto tij)sy; :md rhci, wlien the 
MTCk. 'rhis is Wednesilay, and , election was nearly over, lie 
none of the limm that yon "ave i and some men who hcloiifred 
to the Avashcruoman last Mon- to the ojiposite side had a lijrht! 
day has been touched yet.” The} knocked cacli other uhont 
M. IJow do you know, my tvitli the boards that they were 


dear? 


carrvinfj, and Mrs. .Toncs’s hiis- 


L. Bocanso, as I was passinj' ' hand broke another man’s arm, 
down a little street, I found fuit and Inirt him very mueh. So 
where our w.isherwoman Ha cd; he Avas taken to a majristrate, 
for r saw the hoy and girl avIio Avho ordered him to be locked 
alAVUAS help their father to carry ! up. 

the clothcs-haskct. They Avere | M. I don’t Avonder at that; 
sitting at the door of otic, of the pcrhajis' he owjht to he juinished, 
lioii.sc.s, and Avere crviiif!; Avith that he may he more eareful 
all their might. When they another time. 
suAV me they ran in-doors; .so I /.. That is jn.st Avhat I .saiil 
AA’ent after them, and there I to Mrs. .lonc.s, hut she wonliln’t 
saAV all our linen, and .some be comforted. I tried all man- 
that Avas not uur.s, lying in a tier of Avays to comfort her, but 
heap on the floor. There a\ as it was of no use. Slie saiil it Avas 
a mangle in the room; and the such a disgrace; and that her 
AA-iislierAVoman Avas sitting on jioor hnshand avus a goi^dmi- 
thc mangle, and Avas <*rving tured man avIio never hurt any- 
hcrsclf—more than the children ho«ly avIicii he Avas sober. Khc 
Averc. •'*nid that he turns tiic mangle, 

M. Did }Oii ask her AAduit and carries home the eIothe.s, 


L. y 


Avas the matter? and Avorks very hani, and that 

L. Ves; and she said that she doesn’t know what she .s/ai/^ 
licr hnshand was in tlic st.-itioii- do uithout him. 
house, or else in a ju ison— I M. And Avhat did you say to 

forget Avhich. She said that he her then? 

hadhecnoiit“clectioiieering”— L. 1 think I said “Never 
that is, Avorking at the elections; mind!” I know I ti>ld her it 
and that the people at one of was of no use crying; 1 said 
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tliJit a {food iMiitiy people had 
jfoiic tlin)u;rh more trouldes; 1 
said, too, that she wouldn’t 
make llie case any hotter, and 
tliat it woidd he hotter to try 
and r/o soiiiethini; ; then slic 
would f(jr^;et her troubles—hut 
she wouldn’t h(; comforted. 

M. And what did you say 
then? 

L. I tried all T could to com¬ 
fort her. 1 said, “Think about 
your children and see how they 
are cryiii};. Y(ju will not }j;et 
yoiir wasliinj; tinished hy the 
«*nd of the week ; besides, your 
hushaml will he out of prison 
hy llie end of next week.” Hut 
it was of no use sa\ inj^ ant lliiii" 
to her. She said she should 
ne.ver j:ct foer the disgrace; 
:md “what would her nei<;h- 
hours say about it?” 

Then I tried to jdease the 
children ; hut w bile their mother 
cried, they would cry too; so J 
"are them some money that I 
had, and told them to hu\ 
somethin;'; (or T thou;>ht, “They 
will think about tlie money 
instcjid of (heir father.” Itut 
it did not do ilunn much ;'ood; 
they looked jjh'ased for a mi¬ 
nute, and then he^an to cry 
aoain. Toor thing's! 1 felt 
very Sony (or them. 

M. Did um tell them that 
you were soi ly ? 

L. Ko; 1 thought it would 
only make them cry nn re. T 
told them a^'aiu to tiy and 
cheer up, or else they wo..Id 
never get the wa.shing dtuie. 
Then T c.ime, away. 

il/. So yem could not comfort 
them, after all! J atn not .sur¬ 
prised jit th:it; it was hecau.se 
you did not go to work hi the 
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proj)cr manner. Would you 
like for me to try? 

L. Oh, yes, mamma; very 
mueh. I dare say yon can 
comfort them. Will you conic 
now ? 

M. Yes; yon need not take 
oir your honnet. 1 will he 
ready in live minutes. 

Luci h id not to wait longer 
than five, minutes for her mum- 
m:i. They I hen went in the 
direction of the washerwoman s 
house. 

“ Here we are,” said TiUcy 
to her mamma as tluy reaclieil 
the door; “shall I go In and 
tell her }()U an- coming?” 

“ No,” said iiei mamma; “let 
ns ash for admis-ion .'ind .'■he 
then gave the iloor a gentle 
tap, for I line was no knocker 
—onlv a latch. 

“rome in!” vniil a soft, \oicc. 

Liicy and her mamma then 
onteied. 

“ ()h !” said IMrs. Jones, start¬ 
ing when she saw Liiev’s main- 
ma, “ I supjtosc. ma’am, yon 
have eomc ahoui the linen. 
Wi* will si't ahniit it directly.” 

“ N'o,” was tlie ri ply ; “ yon’re 
mistaken. Don’t mind the 
linen. I'vcfomcto si'c about 
your tionhles. Poor lilllo 
things,” she added, taking one 
of the litile ehildieti hy the 
hanil; “1 diui't wonder that 
you <-ry. It must he a great 
troiihle to you, INfrs. dones, for 
so hard-working a man as your 
liushand to he jmnished. I 
dare say he didn’t do wiong on 
purpose.” 

“No,ma’am; indeed itworn’t 
hi.? fault. I will tell you how 
it all happened;—but don’t you 
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sit on that oM stool, ma’am— liiishand. and Inin;^ him in at 
here’s a clean chair.” the <loor, I would.” 


“Thank yon,” said Lucy’s “I 
manima; “this <!cat will do; yon! 
I’m very comfortablo.” wa^^ln 

Mrs..Jones then went thro'i<;h i hack 
the account of her hushanii’.s | rna’ai 
conduct, and took liis part, ■ feel ! 
sayin^j;, “that he inijrht h.ue ' morn 
been excused, as he had ne\er 
been fij*sy before.” “11 

J.ncy bad heard all the .story, now!’ 
so that .she did n«)t pay niuch “ 1 tli 
attention to Afis. .Jones, She cause 
took a^o'e.atdeal inoie n(»ti<a*, of “'I 
herm.unnia. She obser\ed how maim 
.she listened witli the jrreati'st sorry 
|)atie,ncc; that slic showed the slmul 
jfieatest concern at the poor haid- 
woniaii’.s misfortunes. “Ah!” I b;n 
she said to Mrs. .Jones, “ 1 can than 

iindei-t.iiid w h\ s on ai e in tron- Ix'cau 

•>1 

ble. Poor thiiii'! it is a ;;reiit sorry. 
Tiiisfortime for }on; but e\ery what 
one knows 3 our hu''b;iiid to he L. 
an honest man. Tdon’twonder, —■ tha 
I’m siiie, that }oii are not able You i 
to work. You need not take the w 
tiic trouble to wasli our linen feelin: 
Ihi.s week; if you feel better M. 
next week, we can wait till have < 
then.” .sorrov 

“Thank }ou, ma’am,” saitl | .Mrs ,J 
Mrs. .Jone.s, ilrMn;^ lier eyes; jot it to 
“ I think I cm do them; 1 feel , liexc'd 
a j;reat deal better now'. J L. 

d.are s.-n' some of my nei',;hl)t)urs M. 

AS ill help me. It is very ^^ood uoo«l li 
of \ou, ma’am, to come and see time y 
me.” CoMr, 

“ IJiit, I’m sure,” .said Lucy’s •.e/re/e 
manim.i, “th.it \ou must A\ant j eo<j(l ■ 
.some one to helji you. If I | even p 
could only go and fetch a our' inonnj. 


“Thank you, rn.a’am! thank 
you! Ne\er mind,” said the 
washerwoman, “he A\ill come 
I back next A\oe’ . I’m sure, 
I ma’am 3011 are ver}' good to 
■ feel so sorry for me. (lood 
' morning, ma’.im.” 

“ IToav much bettor she seems 
noAv!” saiil Luev to her m.imma. 
“1 tliink I know A\hv; it i.-. I»e- 
caiise you were sonw for Iicr.” 

“'I’liat i.s rieht,’’ saiil Ikt 
mamm.i. “You, too, were 
sorry for her; and eAcrv fine 
sliould be Sony to see such a 
haid-woi king woman in trouble. 
I b;ive only sneceiMled better 
than you in eomfoiting lier. 
Ix'eanse T .s'/iomvy/ her tliat I was 
sorry. You know' very well 
what wo call such an action.” 

L. Yes; 3'oii have told me 
—-that is called Comp vssrov. 
You .said that tin* meaning of 
flic word wa.s “having a like, 
feeling with another.” 

M. Or, in of lier words, to 
Iiav'c compassion is to '-hmfihn 

'.sorrowsol anotlicr, l>v sinning 
I .Mrs ,Jonc>’ssorrow, 1 look .1 p;iit 
I of It for mv .self; thus she w:is re- 
, licvc'il. J)oyoiMimtcr''taiid f bat ? 

L. Yes; very well. 

d/. 'riicn you may learn .a 
goo«l lesson, and use it tin* next 
lone yon see any om* in trouble. 
Compassion n/{iri‘s ihose irhn 
'•e/re/c; it gives more iclief tli.'iri 
good advice, or iiistniefion; it 
even giye.s far more relief than 


I 
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Botany. ' 


tup: linn^ean system. 


Wliich pnrts of llie jjlant 
are obhcrved by Liiniujus in ar- 
ruii(rinir bis cbisbCb? 

L. Yon .sjiiil, ]><iim, tliiit Lin- 
naMis clii.ssibi'd plniits ac-cording 
to tlic difreri'Dce in tlieir sta¬ 
mens and pistiN. 

P. 'I'lijo. The system of 
Linineus contains twenty-four 
clas.sc.s. 

'Hie first twelve classes arc 
ea.s) to be l<‘!trncd, astliey dilVer 
only in tlie vumbvr of tlieir 
stiiiiiens—in the other tw'elve ! 
c]ii.s.se.s tliere are diHerences in 
tlie.s/cc, (lie ftositiou, and tlier//’- 
rumjt'uivtd of the >taniens ; they 
will therefore require inoie con¬ 
sideration. 

'J'he Just twelve classes are 
tlierelore made in this way :— 

P'']oweis with only one slaineii 
are in the liist class ; 

P'loweis with two .stamens in 
the .second cla.s.s. 

W. And are flow'ers with 
three .stuinen.s in the third 
class ? 

P. Yes; and so on until you 
come to cl.iss ele\en; the flow¬ 
ers 4»f this class have from twelve 
to nineteen stamens. 

Jj. And siqqio.se a flower has 
tu'diii/ stamens? 

I\ Jn that case it belongs to 
class twehe. 'I'liis chu-,s in¬ 
cludes all with twenty or mure 
stamens. 

Jon. Do you give any names 
to the classe.s, papa, besides sav- 
inj; “P'lowers with one sta¬ 
men,” i'i,e.? 

P. Yes. The names which 
Linmens used have the same | 
G8 


meaniiijr as the Phi^^lish, but 
they are written in forej;>ii 
woid.s. The Gieek names for 
numbers are :— 


1. 

^Innos. 

7. 

ITrpta. 

2. 


8. 

OLto. 

:k 

T?eo,. 

9. 

Kinidi. 

4. 

Teh (IS. 

"0. 

J)ek(t. 

5. 

Vente. 

12. 

J^ot/etca. 

G. 

ll(.r. 

20. 

Pikosi. 

The stamens 

of the flowers 


are expressed by the ending 
umhia. 'rims }oii can make 
the names of the fii>t twelve 
classes our.selves. 

Jon. We have only to join 
the endiiif; aiidiio to the Gieek 
number—thus, for 

One .slamen--('laiSsl. J\ronnntlria. 
Tw'd .stanieii.s— C'las^'lJ. niaintria. 
'riiivo.siiiiiifiis -(’la&sy. Truimlria. 

P. 'fhose arc the names f;iveil 
by Linmens—von need not stop 
to ie]ieat them all. 

'I'lie «:nAssi,.s of jdunts are 
ilivided into oKOhUS, just as 
the classes of animals—the 
mammals, bird.-, lejitiles, and 
fishes—.ire. 

W. 1 remcinbcr the twelve 
orders of mammals — we ur- 
raiifieil them aeeonliiid' to the 
dilferenees in then*liinhs, .seiise.s, 
teeth, and other ]iaits ; and 
their hahits and dispo.siiion. 

L. Jlul the ]dunts have no 
senses or teetli? 

P. PIo. 'The orders of the 
first twelve classes are formed 
aecordiiifi to tho ditlerent mim- 
hers of their jnstHs. 'J'o express 
the names of the orders you 
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iiso tho snnic Grci*k words for 
' the Tiiimhers, and the pistils art* 
j expressed by the endinf'/yy/tto. 

' Jon. So the names of the 
I orders arc Monotji/nio.^ 
j Tn't/i/nifi, and so on, I snpj)ose? 

I P. True ; thus it is as e.is\ to 
! say tlie (ireek names for the 
' classes and onl(*rs as the Knj;- 
I lish ones. lint let iis Iof)k at 
I some of the llotters thcmM‘l\es. 

I Here is a flower ! 


I 

I 

t 


I 


I 


I 


I 

I 


Class 1. KONANDRIA. 

Tr. Well, that's a 
vi*ry had hcfrinnin^T t 
(’erlaiiily that is not 
inn<‘h ol a (lower. 

Ion What is it’s name, 
papa? 

/\ It is called the 
/s', or mare’s tail. J found 
it in a tniiddt ])ool on the eoni- 
Tiion ; there are plenty more 
there; ytni may often find them 
in the ditches. Perhaps 3on 
will ohscr\e its y)arts 



L. We will observe as nineh 
as we can, jtapa. Where is its 
corolla? 

/’. It has not any. 

W. Ami what has it done 
with Its calyx ? 

P. It nc\er Iiad any. 

W. j’oorthiiif^! hut I for;iot 
Tlie jtarts w e initiee in arranj^inj; 
the chihsc's ar<* the stamens. It 
has jiisf one stamen. Ion, look: 
so it hclones to class 1, AIo.nan- 


oiti V. 

Jon. And it has just one pis¬ 
til, so it helon.ifs to the first 
order in the <‘lass — order 1, 
Monoffi/niii \ if you will notice, 
Willie, which rtnss each plant 
helonj'.s to, 1 wall take care of 
the orders. 


11 ’^ Have yon any more 
flowers of this class, ]>apa? 

P. Yes ; here is a flow' r 
called the (jloss-trott; it was 
sojit me from Kent, where it 
was once nnieh used in inakini' 
plass and soap. It y^row'S ahnn- 
dantly on the sea-.shore. Next 
time yon are at Dover yon may 
find some on the cliffs. These 
jdants were useful in tin* ixlass 
and soa]) mannf.ictorics, h<‘- 
cansc, when hnrnt, their ashes 
contain a preat dial of 

ir. Mamma cxjiliiiiu'il to ns 
in onr lesson on Salt that it is 
“chloride of sodium” (\ol. i., 
]). I '.iijiyiosc tln''0 jilant.s 

ytef so imicli soda from the par¬ 
ticles of salt in the atmosphere 
around the sea. 

P. That is the c.isc. 

Ion. Why do yon s*iy that 
the yilants irere ns<*<l for makinyr 
soda, papa? Are they not now ? 

P. Not nearly so ninch. Na¬ 
poleon Honajiarte snjr;;ested an 
improvement. lie saiil that, 
inste.id of y^ettiii};soda from the 
yilants, it would l>e much better 
to make it fiom the sea-salt 
itself, and tin* chemists soon 
showed how that could he ilone. 
Tims the as they calleil 

the ashes of the y^hi'^s-wort ami 
other plants, is now hardl\ used, 
Iliit, how we are rniininyr 
away from onr botany lesson ! 
Look at the yilant itself. 

ir. It has ihe torin of acy//«- 
fhiail spike, papa—we, Ic.-irm'd 
that name, in one of onr lirst 
lc.ssons(see vol. iv. p. :22‘.h liyf. ;i). 

P. Its iiiinnte llowers have 
only one stamen, which shows 
that they heloiiy; to the chiss 
Movaniikia. They have also 
only one pi.stil. 

C 9 
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Jon. 'J'lMircforc tlicy are hi 
the first order— Alonoyijnia. 

P. 1 do not know of any 
plants of the first order growing 
in Ifrituin except the mare’s 
tail and glass-wort, but here is 
another plant of the same clttss. 
Jt is cutiled the v'uler stur- 
uHjrt; it grows in ditches and 
btainling w'aler. 

\V. And Its petals have a star- 
like a]>])cai'anec. 

J\ lint count its pistils. 

Jon. It has two pistils, so it 


belongs to the second order, 
J)i(jijnm. 

J*. These arc the only orders 
of the class. 1 find we sh ill 
not hare t me to-day to talk of 
any more classes. 

\V. 1 will write the name of 
lliis class and onler once more. 

C/dns 1. MoNANDitiA, flowers 
with one stamen. 

Older 1 Monotjynia —such as 
the mare’s tad and gluss-wort. 

Order 2. Difjyniu -such as the 
water stai wort. 


SONGS FOR THE SEASONS.— Thk Sono ov the Snow-flaeb. 

“ WnraK art tliou going tliou little snow-flake. 

Quivering, quivering, down from the sky? 

TVliat woulilst he doing thou little snow-ihike, 
heaving thy home in the regions on high? 

Earth is no place fur a fnir thing like thee, 

Fragile ns hcantiful, graceful as white, 

Meet for an nngel to place on his brow 
, When he stands by the throne of the Father of Light.'^ 

I am hut one of a sisterhood fair, 

VVe have a work to poiform upon earth ; 

Bo wc come quiicring down througli the air, 

Leaving (he fleecy clomls wlicrc we have birth; 

W'c arc ciitnmirsiuned to shelter and shield 

From the sharp frost and the keen nipping wind 

The roots and the seeds in the garden and field. 

That fruits in due season may grow for mankind.” 

“ Hut dost thou know, oh, thou little siiow-tluke, 

Leaving thy homo in tiie regions of air, 

TJiat when biought low, oh, thou little snow-flake. 

Dink will thy lot be, and sad wilt tliou fare? 

Dashed into pieces, and whirled to ami fro. 

Trod on, defiled, and soon lost iti the mire; 

Never again to thy home shnlt thou go, 

Ne'er see the clouds with their edges on fire.” 

** Liglit-hearted questioner, we have no fear, 

We have no c.ire for w'hute’er may belido; 

God hath eoiiiinnnded, our duty is clear, 

What shall befall us ’tis He must decide. 

Although on earth we bo melted, defiled. 

Forms yet more beautiful we siialL assume ; 

E’en like the soul of a dutiful child, 

Hy the Eun of Salvation called out of the tomb.” 

U. a. ADAMS. 
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History. 


THE STUARTS. 


JAMES I. 


P. Before writingoiir “me¬ 
mory lesson” on .Jiimes T., it 
will be well to notice one or 
two points in liia clniriicter niul 
rei^n which ure oi' much im- 
portmicc. 

In the first place, the reign 
of James was a peacel'iil one. 
There Avere no A\ars, except 
that shoilly before his death, 
when the ])arliament insisted 
on his .sending troops to assist 
the I’rote.stant Elector I’alaiine. 
This ])eace was paitly owing 
to the king’s timid dis|)osition, 
of which Aon have heard; for it 
is said that he could not ev'^en 
ctidure the sight of a drawn 
sword. 

During these years of peace, 
literature, which, you may re¬ 
member, mad*; such rapi*l pro¬ 
gress in Eli/.ahetir.s reign, was 
still cultivated with success. 
Sir Erancis Bacon, the most 
eminent English ]ihiloso])her, 
made this reign illustrious by 
his system of “Imlnclive Phi¬ 
losophy.” The histoi ians Cam¬ 
den and Raleigh, Niijjier, the 
inventor of h)garithms, the 
dramatists Beaumont and 
Elctcher, and other great 
writers, lived and laboured in 
these times. 

The Jh'otcstant religion was 
more firmly roote*l in the hearts 
of the people, not only by means 
of the English Church, but by 
the Puritans. That the truth 
became known may be prin¬ 
cipally attributed to another 


powerful means—the nctv and 
more perfect translation of the 
Bible w'hich was made. This 
translation was ordered after 
the conference with the Puri¬ 
tans at Ilumpton Court, and i.s 
the one which w'e now ttse. 
You may sec at the beginning 
of your own Bible a copy of 
the addre.ss which the trans¬ 
lators wrote “To the most 
moil ANii Miuiii"iL Prince, 
JAMES.” 

The first translation of the 
whole Bible into English was 
produced hy Ai.iucho the 
( jREAT, in the year B.'iO. The 
next translation was made hy 
John Wiokeiffe, in the reign 
of Richard 11., l.'tSO. The third 
translation was that completed 
hy Mu.Es CovERDAi.E and 
William Tynhai., of which 
you heard in our lesson on 
Henry VIII., l.'i.'JS. This was 
the first printed copy. I'he 
translation made in the reign 
of .lames was' necessary, be- 
eau'se raueh of the language of 
Wieklifie’s Bible was obsolete, 
and because Coverdale’s Bible 
was translated from Lutin copies 
which could nut be depended 
upon. 

The divines who were en¬ 
trusted with the new traii.sla- 
tion were 47 in number, and 
the rules for their proceedings 
were drawn up with much pru¬ 
dence hy the king. They trans¬ 
lated 'only from the “ original 
tongues ”—the Hebrew Bible 
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and the Greek Testament; and 
the work of willing and printing 
extended over four years, from 
1G07 to 1611. The printing 
was in the new Roman type, 
siu'li as w e use now; while the 
Bible of Coverdale was in Ger¬ 
man characters, wliieli are mueh 
more hea\y and black than 
Roman, and are called “ black 
letter.” Bibles were much more 
expensive in foinier times than 
now; in the reign of Henry 
VII1. a load of hay was often 
given for one gospel, which may 
now be bought for Id. 

Tlie prtigress of learning in 
this reign was partly owing, 
perhaps, to the eharaeter of 
James, who was himself a writer 
of many books. He wrote se¬ 
veral books on Theology, whieh 
was liis favourite study, a book 
on Da’inoiudogie (a belief in 
wilehes), I’oetical Exercises, 
Letters to bis Son, a Version of 
the Psalms in metre. aCounter- 
blast to 'robaceo, and a great 
many more books. His title 
of “Solomon tbe Second” might 
therefore have been deserved, 
had it not been for bis follies, 
of wiiicb you must liear. 

The nature of this king's 
follies may be seen in one of 
his writings called “ The 
Book of Sports.” In this book 
James announced by proclam¬ 
ation, that on the Sunday, 
after Divine Service, persons 
should not be “disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged from law¬ 
ful recreations, such as dan¬ 
cing of men or women; archery 
for men; leaping, vaulting, or 
any such harmless recreations; 
nor having of May-games, Whit- 
9 un-ales, or Morris-dances, or I 


setting up of May-poles, or 
other sports therewitn used.” 
These sports are enumerated 
as lairj'ul; aiiiong the uiihivvful, 
bear-baiting, and interludes, 
and bowling are noticed n.s to 
be at no time the exercise of 
the “ meanest sort.” 

James wrote this proclama¬ 
tion partly to annoy the Puri¬ 
tans, who were tiy ing to enforce 
a strict ub^i*rvnncc of the Sab¬ 
bath ; but surb sports w'cre 
matters of much consideration 
to himself. He spent much of 
his time in pin) ing at “ golf,” 
carousing at table, laughing at 
bis own conceit.«, and tbe buf- 
fooneiy of his courtiers. At 
one time his love of ])lcnsure 
was a matter of general com- 
jd.iint. Twice a week he 
amused hini'*clf at the cockpit. 
The masler of the tocks had a 
salary eipial to that of his Se¬ 
cretaries of Slate, llis favou¬ 
rite amusement, however, was 
hunting, in which he would 
spend entire d:iys; and to im¬ 
prove the breed of horses, he 
establisbeil horse-racingat New¬ 
market. When the ministers 
of state complained of his neg¬ 
lect of business, .lames replied 
that he diil not intend to make 
himself a slave; “bis health,” 
he saiil, “ was the health and 
welfare of all,” and reipiired 
exercise and relaxation. 

The sentiment that his health 
was “ the health of o//,” indi¬ 
cates another weakness in 
James’s character—his vanity. 
This was seen in bis notions of 
the power of a king, whieh you 
have already heanl were as ex¬ 
travagant as those of Elizabeth. 
He believed kings to be deputies 
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j ef God, and accountable to 
God alone for their deeds, lie 
, would therefore have povenied 
! as despotically as Klizabeth did 
' if he could, hut he hud not her 
I firmness of character. Unfor¬ 
tunately, also, for his opinions, 

I they existed at a time when, 

, as you have seen, the Furituns 
and tlie people were anxious 
to curtail the power of the 
crown. 

The event in James’s reign 
most favourable to his cliarac- 
ter, was his able government 
of Ireland, lie attempted to 
civili/^c the barbarous ])Co])lc of 
that kingdom, by planting 
colonies of English labourers 
and others in Ulster, and in 
less than nine years he did 
far more good for Ireland tlian 
had been done in 400 years 
before. It is also worth re¬ 
membering, that being king of 
ycothind as well as Irel.and 
and Wa]e.s, James was the first 
king wlm bore the title of 
“King of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

The domestic events of these 
times should not be passed 
over. In James's reign, the 
citizens of London first laid 
down broad paving-stones on 
each side of the roads for the 
foot-passengers to walk upon ; 
and by proclamation the citi¬ 
zens were onlered to build the 
fronts of all new houses of 
stone or brick. The first Lon¬ 
don Workhouse was cstabli.shed; 
the Charterhouse founded, and 
Sinithfie/d first paved, at a cost 
of £l,t)00. 

In this reign copper money 
(half-pence and farthings) was 


first used, and put an end to 
the “jirivate leaden tokens,” 
which had been used through¬ 
out the kingdom. 

The New Jiiver, which begins 
at Ware, and ends at Isling¬ 
ton, pas.sing through a course of 
.'19 miles, having 43 locks, 
and 21.') bridges, was under¬ 
taken by a goldsmith, named 
Hugh Myddelton, in this reign. 
In the year 1G19, IJidwirh Col¬ 
lege was Ibnnded. 

The principal inventions of 
the time w'cre those of the tni- 
rrosrope, the theruiouiefer, and 
logtnilhms. A/inn was first 
made in England, and mulberry 
trees, si/kwoi ms, and the “ broad 
silk” nianufaelure were intro¬ 
duced. 

'Die cirrulaiion of the blood 
was discovered in tliis reign by 
Dr. William Harvey. The bad 
eiistonis of smoking, taking 
smitt’ and wealing hair jiowdcr 
were began ; and what was 
worse, jniblie-houscs were li¬ 
censed for the first time. Car¬ 
riages, haekney-eoaches, and 
sedan-chairs also came into i 
common use. It is likely that 
the king would encourage such j 
safe modes of travelling, from I 
an account I'f an accident which ! 
happened to him. it is said | 
that when riding on horseback, \ 
after dinner, his horse stumbled ! 
and cast his majesty into the i 
New River, when the ice broke. I 
He fell in. head foremost, so 
that only his boots w’erc seen. 
Sir Richard Young rescued 
him, and he was put into a 
warm bed. 

The last events of the reign 
worth noticing arc, a fiost 
which Itxsted four months, so that 
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heavy carria^'cs were driven 
over the 'I’liaines; a comet, 
wliieli appeared for twciity- 
ci;;ht days, and niiieii frightened i 
many of the people; a dreadful 
phujue in London whieh car¬ 
ried off sixty-eififht thousand 
live hunilred and ninety-six 
persons in two 3 ears. JiSistl}', 
the discovery of Ilinlson’s Hay 
and IJaflin’s Hay. hy Eiifflisli- 
men, and Van Diemen’s Land I 
hy the Dutch, who sdso,for the 
first time, douhlod Cape Horn, 
were all events of this reign. 

I^esaon .‘15. JAMliS I. 

Hogan to reign .... 1OOH 

Hied.lGi5 

Jumca /. of Hriffhnul and VI. 
of Scotland was tlu‘ son of Mary 
Qtiecn of Scots, and a descend¬ 
ant of the house of Tndor. 
Under him Kmjland and Scot¬ 
land were united as one king- 
doin. 

The most remarkahle events of 
his reign arc, the. (\ni fete/ice tit 
Hampton Coutt, and the. snhs/’- 
qnent translation of the llilde; 
the, favour shown hy the king 
to episcopaey, and the. conse,- 
que.nt opposition of the Puritans 


in parliament, and the Catholics 
in the gunpowder plot. 

The progiess of Puritanism 
during this /•eign was very great; 
and the. violent contests for[wwer 
between the parliament and the 
crown were the beginning of the 
great national struggle, which 
was soon to be experienced. 

The marriage of James's 
daug^iter, Klizabejh, to the Pto- 
te.stant Kh./ tor Palatine ; the pro¬ 
posal to marry Prince Charles 
to the Catholic Jh'incess of 
Spain; his maniage to the Ca¬ 
tholic Pi incess Henrietta of 
Prance; and the war on behalf 
of the P'lcctur Palatine, are 
events which afterwards influ¬ 
enced the history of the nation. 

The unjust death of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the. in famous careers 
of the king's favou! itis. Can and 
Buckingham, are also worthy of 
notice. 

The progress of literature, and 
the names of Baton, Rideigh, 
Camden, Napier, Beaumont and 
Pletcher, and otheis, may he re¬ 
membered; while the numerous 
inventions and discuveiies, .such 
as the circulalion of the blood, 
microscopes, ihermometn s, hack- 
ney-coache.<t, ^r., , add to the 

interest of this peaceful reign. 


SONG. 

TiiEnR’B not a heath, however rude, 

Hut haili some little flower 
To brighten np its solitude, 

And scent i..c evening hour. 

Tliorc’s not a heart, however cast 
Hy grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the post 
To love uud cull its own. 

Juvenile Keepsake. 
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THE ENGLISH TUAVELLEU. 


“ Mv IIKAK CniLDKEN,— 

“Hefore }ou read of my 
journey in llamjKsliire, jou may 
ieurii the short notes on Sus¬ 
sex for whieh tlicre v/as not 
room in my Inst letter. 

SUSSEX. 

1. Sussex is a long slip of 
land on the sontlniii vuasf of 
England. It is bonndrd on the 
noith by Snucy and Kvnt^ on 
tlia South and east by die Ilritish 
Channel, and on the ivest by 
llampshi! €. 

2 . The soil is much like that 
of Kent; the southern sit ip of 
land Contains bcituliful sluep 
paslines culled “ The South 
Doinis" • the middle contains 
arable land, and the not th has 
much forest. 

3. The principal rivets are the 
Auun^ and the Uotiieu. 

4. The capital /s Cnu'iiESTKn, 
an ancient calhedtal toirn ; and 
the other toicns of' note ate 
HitioiiroN, a fashiotnible water- 
ing - jdta'e • another icalet ing- 
place named H a s i i n (i s; A nux- 
r>EL, the seat of the J)nke, of 
Norfolk; and Lew ks, nhich is 
rendeted famous by the South 
JJoicns. 


“Hampshire is, as you may 
sec, on the west of Sussex. It 
has Berkshire on the north, 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire on 
the west, and the Isle of Wii^lit 
on the south. 

“If you will look again at 


the map you will see that the j 
sontliern part is divided hy a 
narrow hay, ^\hieh runs a long 
way inland: it is ealled tlie 
Southampton iru/er. This is a 
very good name for it; for, just j 
at the end of the hay, where j 
the two rivers, the Test and 
the Itrhe.n, meet, the loun of 
Southani])ton is situ.ited. A 
long way from Soutliampton is 
another liver ealled the Scon. 

Tlie day alter my ^isit to 
Lewes 1 foiiinl myself in the 
hroad traet of land between the 
Southampton Water and the 
Avon. Hut how dilleient from 
Sussex vv asthea}ipearane<*ofthe 
])laeel Jnsiead of the smooth, 
green, velvet-like slopes, the 
ground was rough, and covered 
with ferns, mn.-ses, and leaves; 
instead of the clear blue .sky 
oveihead, I found my selfshaded 
hy leafy hranches. In fact, I 
was not on the South Downs, 
ImtintlieNEW Fokesi'. I hail 
seen enough sheej) — 1 had 
come to learn about hogs. 

“‘The land of the Iiogs—the 
Ilamjishiie hogs!’ 1 thought to 
myself, as 1 .sat on the stump 
of a tree. ‘I wonder what 
this old oak was cut down for! 
How many Inistly gentlemen 
have grunted forth their salis- 
laetion and filled their bellies 
with the aeoins that have fallen 
around this stuniji ! How 
many’ — ‘ Ugh! ugh!’ — that’s 
the way iny tlionglits arc of¬ 
ten interrujited ; fm* just at 
this moment three hlaek-look- 
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inp swino pMssed alonp a path 
near me, followed by a dirty- 
loukinp man who carried a stick. 

“‘.Just the man I want,’ 
tlionpht T, jiiinpinp up and 
runninp after him. ‘I s.iy, 
friend, can yon show me the 
wa}’ out of tliis forest?’ 

“ ‘Yes, sir—tliis way.’ 

“‘Yon live in tliesc parts, 
I siip])ose?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“‘IIow larpe is the New 
Forest?’ 

“ * A ratlier bippish jdacc, 
sir’— 

“‘But how large?—where 
does it begin? ’ 

“‘Well, sir, it begins near 
J''or<l{nffl)i —if yon know 
where tliat is — and extends 
down to the sea. And then, it 
ends f>n the western side, near 
the river Avon —imlecd, it fills 
u]) a pooilish bit of the space 
between the Avon an<l South¬ 
ampton Water. S’jioso you 
know' who planted the New 
Forest? ’ 

“‘Yes,’ T replied, ‘William 
the CoiKpieror did. The tract 
of land w'as then thinly wooded, 
and it contained nearly ]()(),()()0 
acres. Tt was a w'icked thing 
to turn so many poor jieople 
out of their cottages, to make 
hnnting-gvonrids. Now it con¬ 
tains aliout 64,000 acres. The 
forest still belongs to the 
crown. But look at these 
trees! I never before saw any 
oaks W'ith such twisted, strange- 
shaped branches. There seen, 
to be a great many oak-trees 
and beccb-trocs eat down— 
here’s a great stiunp!’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir. Don’t you 
know w'hy that is? It is the 
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I business of a gentleman called 
the Sut veyur-(7euci nl of Woods 
and Forests to keep the forest 
in order; but often then are 
gentlemen from I’ortsmonth 
ilockyard here: they come and 
order the trees to be ent down, 
to make ships for the Queen. 
Of course such a great jilace ns 
this is divided, —there are nine 
divisions, called bailiwicks; for 
one man : ''ubl not look after it 
all properly.' 

“ ‘ Is the forest w-ell looked 
after? ’ 

“ ‘ It is now', sir—it w'orn’t a 
long time ago,—it was in a 
very rough state, and was over¬ 
run with rabbits, field mice, 
ami all sorts of vermin. But 
there arc a good many deer in 
the forest mnv, and a breed of 
very small horses; and then, 
there’s a few half-wild jiigs like 
these three afore us; they arc 
w'hat we call fbe old Knglish 
breed. Yon sec what lanky, 
raw'-boned, ami Hat-sided ani¬ 
mals they are,—they arc very 
coarse—something like the old 
wild boars as voii rca<l about 

•f 

in books.’ 

“ ‘ Do you keep pigs?’ Tsaid. 

‘“Yes; mv master do—• 
plenty on ’em. Tie sells bacon; 
do yon want any ?’ 

“ ‘Thank } on, sir; not now.’ 

“‘You should get some, sir, 
while you are in Hampshire, 
for this is a famous county for 
bacon. Did yon notice the 
sign of “The Hampshire Hog ” 
on a good iminy of the public- 
houses? ’ 

“ ‘No, I didn’t; but how is 
it you arc so noted for bacon, 
if you have such bad hogs?’ 

“ ‘ It's all owing to the way 
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we kills and cures them. We 
make our hugs fat un peas 
and barley-nieal; and, before 
wc kill tlicin, wc keep them 
fasting for twenty-four liours, 
then we kill tiiem as gently as 
])ossihlc : we just insert a long- 
pointed knife into the principal 
artery—the one which comes 
from the heart; wc then ’— 

“ ‘Thank you,’ I said, ‘that 
is quite enough. 1 have read 
about the euiing of l)aeon in 
rLEASANTl*AGLs(Aol.i p. 330). 

‘“When we want <lelieate 
bacon, sir, wc generally lake a 
liog ahunt a twehemonih old, 
weighing about ten or twelve 
score; but, juind you, tliere’s 
a great deal in the feeding. A 
young (jr old pig cannot make 
good bacon unless he has ])lenty 
of bran or barleyineal, or other 
corn-plant, or pcasemeal. This 
is the reason why English 
bacon is so much dearer than 
the Irish ; for if }ou put a piece 
of ])olato-feil bactm in the j)ot it 
shrinksin the boiling—wdiilethe 
English eorn-l'ed bacon swell.s.’ 

“ ‘ Sujjpuse,’! said, ‘you want 
to cui'e h«nns ? ’ 

“ ‘Then, sir, wc don’t fatten 
the hog so muclt. It's tpiite .i 
business, sir, to keep hogs jjro- 
peily—theic’s a good deal in 
keej)ing them clean.’ 

“ Y'es, th.it must be very 
troublesome, 1 sliould think.’ 

“‘Indeed it isn’t, sir; it’s 
quite a mistake to think that 
a hog loves dirt. Hogs only 
roll in the mud to cool tliem- 
sclvcs; fur in the summer time 
they have such a heat in the 
skin, and itehing, that the cool 
mud is very pleasant to them. 
But, sir, if a hog can keep him¬ 


self clean, he will always do so; 
give him jiicnty of clean straw 
and clean water; there’s no¬ 
thing he likes better; and if 
vou’ll also take the trouble to 
wash liim and curry him regu¬ 
larly, he’ll thrive better—^just 
as a horse do.’ 

“ ‘ 1 remember now that 
when I was a boy, the pigs 
used to come u]) to me to be 
scratched. I would stand and 
scratch them ior a long time. 
But I remember an old sow 
who used to cat lier ^oung 
ones. Have }oii any suoli 
unnatural creatures m your 
pig-yard? ’ 

“ ‘Oh yes, sir! but it arn’t 
unnatural; it’s because they're 
hungry. Sows wont do such 
things if } on look after them, 
and give them something else 
to eat instead; and when once 
the young hog lias sucked there 
is not so iniieli danger 

‘“I’ll tell ye how some 
people often lo&e their pigs : 
they put too much .straw in 
the sty, so that the young 
ones bury themsehes under it, 
and the old sow lies on them. 
It is a good jdaii to use very 
little straw', and to put a ledge 
all round the stv, .so that the 
sow cuniiotlean against the wall. 

“ But w e are out of the forest 
now, sir; and here’s our yard.’ 

“‘'riiank you,’ I said; ‘1 
should like to go in and see your 
faindy, but 1 have nut time.’ 
‘Indeed,’ I thought to myself, 
‘it is time to leain something 
about IIami'siiike, as well as 
the Nfuv FuitAt and tlm Hamp¬ 
shire hotjs.' 

“ Your faithful friend, 
“IIenky Young.” 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

THE CONJUHATION OP A TASSTVE VEIin. 

Tun. Wt* liavp, lonvTicd the “ auxiliaries ” of its moods and 
arth'C verW To L«»vr, nliicli you touM'S arc the same as those of 
wrote for ns last, we<‘k, i»aj)ti. the active verh; you liave only 
P. 'riicii wc will tc)-day learn to reuiciriher that the rioiiiina- 
a /a/ss/tv verh. Y«ui will find tive does not ]>er(()riu the action, 
it wry easy to learn, as the hi.l the action is done to it. 

THE PASSIVE VERB “TO RE FOVED.” 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

IMPKKFr.CT PRESENT TENSE. 
stsouiiAu. ri.irnAL. 

1. I am loved. I. Wo »iro loved, 

a. Tlioa ait loved. 3. You are lo\ed. 

J{. Jlc (»lie, or il) IS loved. 3. They me loved. 

IMPiaiFECT I’.VST TENSE. 
pixiii'i.Aii. ri.rnAL. 

1. T wasloM'd. 1. Wo were hoed. 

3. Tlioii wn^t loved. 3. You were lo\od. 

3. 11c was loved. 3. They were loved. 

IMI’I'ItFECT FUTURE TJiN.'iE, 

.m.Mii'LMi. ria'inij. 

1. T shall or will I'e loved. 1. Wo t.liiill or will he loved. 

3. Thou f'li.ill or wilt he loved. 3. You ^Il.lll or will he loved. 

3. He sJjiiil or will be lovi'd. 3. Tlie\ hliall or w ill he loved. 

J'ERFECT PAST TENSJE 
siNuri.xa. riA'ii\L. 

1. T have heen lo\cil. 1. We have heeii loved. 

3. Thou IiiipI heel) loved. 3. You liinebn n loved. 

3. He lias been loved. 3. Tlie) ba\e been loved. 

l>r.UPERFECT PAST TJINSE. 

PIXiiUtAll. J’laUlAL. 

1. T hnd lieeii loved. 1. We lind been loveiJ. 

3. TIiou had'l been loved. 3. You had been loved. 

3. He bad been loved. 3. They had hceii loved. 

PERFECT FUTURE TENSE. 
prNfiPi.AR. i‘LriiAr.. 

1. T shall have heen loved. ]. We shiill have heen loved. 

3, Thou wilt h.ive heen loved 3. You will Imvo been loved. 

3. He williiavo been loved. 3. They will have been loved. ! 


SINGir.AR. 
1. Let me bo loved. 

3. He thou loved. 

3. Let him bo loved. 
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IMPEBAUVE MOOD. 

pr.rRAL, 

1. Lot us ho loved. 

3. Bo } 0 loved. 

3. JiCl them be loved. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLUIIM.. 

1. I may be loved. 1. We may be loved. 

2. Tlioii Tn/iy«<t be loved. 2. You may be loveil. 

3. He may be loved. 3. Tliey may be love 1. 

IMPERFECT TF.NSE. 

n.UllAL. 

1. Wc micrlil be lo\ed. 

2. You mifrlil be loved. 

3. Tliey ini!;ht be loved, 
TENSE. 

ri.niAL. 

1. We maylmve been loved. 

2. You mny b;ne been lo\.’d. 

3. They may liiivc been loved. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

PINOFLAn. rLFRAL. 

1. 1 mipflit li!i\e lieen loved. I. \Ve mifrlit li:i\e been loverl. 

2. Tliou miiilil.xt bave been loved. 2. You iiutrlit have been lo\ed. 

3. They mi^'lil have been loved. 


PiNorr.AR. 

1. T mifjlit be loved. 

2. Thou mi^'ht.tl be loved. 

3. He might be loved. 

PERFECT 

PINGFLAR. 

1. T may have been loved. 

2. Thou iiiavMl have been loved. 

3. Ho may have been loved. 


3. He iiiighl have been lovotl. 


CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 


RTNOULAR. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If thou bo loved. 

3. If he be loved. 


TLFRAL. 

1. Tf we be loved. 

2. If ye bn loved. 

3. If tliev be loved. 


IMPERFECT PAST TENSE. 

PtNGI'LAR. rr.I'RAL. 

1, If T were loved. 1. If wo were loved. 

2, If tlioii wert loved, 2. If von were loved. 

3, If be vv’ere loved. 3. If tliey wern loved. 

Ollier tenses may be formed in the (Vmditiomil mood byrejienling 
those of the Imlicativc, using tlie ailvcrba ij\ thoinjh, A,e., before tbem. 


I INFINITIVE MOOD. 

rjiBSENT. To be loved. rEurncr. To liavc been loved. 

PAETICIPLES. 

riiESENT. Doing loved. i*F.nFBrT, Loved. 

COMPOFNJ) PBni'’Bfrr. Having been loved. 

No. 27. Pahstni* Exeufise. 

I I (should hiiy) flip hook (if 1 wen ) voii. I (would linve boufflit) if, but 
I eoiilil not. I thought I hilt I (rtii"lit lake) if, hut I vvoiild nof. .lotiii (may 
go) home. You tiuiy he iiiisfaken. He hoped (fo fiiiii) the victory, liut it was 
giiiiied Ity his hrotlier. (If 1 Mt) still, I ('•liall feel) lieffor. Come, John 1 
Make linstp. I (have seen) my hihfer. I (miuht have made) a fortune, hut 
I tried m vain. The maid was in the garden, hanging out the elothes. 
Down came ii hlnekhird. Her nose was sriappeil off. The queen was eating 
honey. Four and twenty baked hlackbirds. His money hud been counted. 

! Tliey were set before the king. 
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WILD FLOWEIIS. 

llBAUTiFDL children of the woods nnd fields I 

Thill bloom by iiiounlain streamlets ’mid the heather, 

Or into clurlers ’nuutli the hazels gather— 

Or where by hoiiry rocks you make your bields, 

And sweetly flourisliun through summer weather— 

1 love ye all I 

Dcnutifiil flowers, to mo ye fresher seem 
From tiie Almighty hand that fayhioned all, 

Tliiin those that llourisli by u garden-svill; 

And 1 can image you, os in a dream, 

Fair, modest maidens, nursod in hamlets smntl-^ 

1 love ye all! 

Beautiful gems I that on the brow of earth 
Are lived us in a (queenly diadem: 

Though lowly ye, and most without n name. 

Young heiirts rejoice to sec your buds come forth. 

As light crewUilc into the young world came— 

1 love ye all! 

Beautiful things ye are, where’er ye grow ! 

The Willi i-L'd ronc—t lie speed well’s jieeping eyes— 

Our own blue-bull—the daisy, that doth rise 
WJierever sunbeams fall or winds do blow; 

And tiiousiiiuls more, of blessed forms and dyes— 

1 love ye all! 

Beautiful nurslings of the early dew! 

Funned in your Imcliness by every breeze, 

And sli.idcd o'er by green and arching trees: 

I often wish that 1 were inie of you. 

Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas— 

1 love ye all! 

Beautiful watchers! dny and night ye wake ! 

The evening star grows dim and fades iiwny, 

And moriiing comes uiid goes, and then the day 
Within the arms of night its rest doth take; 

But ye uro watchful whereso’er we stray— 

I luve yo all! 

Beautiful objects of the wild bee’s love I 
The wild-bird joys your opening lilouin to see. 

And in your native woods and wilds to bo. 

All hciirls, to Nature true, je strangely move; 
iLe are so passiug fair—so passing free— 

1 luve ye all! 

Beautiful children of the glen and doll— 

Tlic dingle deep—the moorland stretching wide. 

And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side I 
Ye o'er my lieiirt have thrown a iovesome spell; 

And tliuugli the worldling, scorning, may deride— 

1 love ye all!— mcOLL. 
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A JOURNAT. OF INSTUlTCTIoy FOR TRE FAMILY AND THE BOIIOOL. 


t 

I 6th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 



CO.MPASSIOX. 


' 4 

> L. WrLL A oil to me a^raiii ■ 

: about ('omp.i^'ion. inaniina? ' 

I M. Yi*s; von v.iw IjiNt wfi’k 

> • I 

j that (•ompa‘«''ion ivliovos tliohv i 
' ^^ho arr in trouhio -(‘\ou luoro ! 

I tlian MioiK'v <lo(*s. I ^\ill ti’ll ! 
>oii a t:ilf fo '•how you uhat ' 
roiu]ia''‘-ioii can do, 

'I'hiTC lived oil the borders 
of aeoinmoii a man who earned 
his li\in;j Iw working jn the 
fields, lie wasasfroii;^ man, 
and he, worked hard like tlic 
pjood hnsli.ind of oiir washer- 
wonian. And he enjoyed his 
work; for as he loilecl under 
the hot Min, he used to think 
of liis wife and i-hildren at 
home. He n''edtosay toliiinselt, 

“ My labour is their support.” 

T^o wonder that he thought 
about hi' children, (hey were 
such as he could no( helii loi in;'. 
His wife was a ch'an and or- | 
derlv woman; she kept his i 
chihlren in piod onler and | 
taught them to love their father. 
She taught them too to obey 
him; and more, slie taught 
them to love (lod. When he 
went away in the, morning his 
children ki'sed him and hade 
him good bye, and when he 
came hack in the evening his 
children ran out to meet him. 
So the love of hi.s children made, 
liim work hard ; they supported 
him, wdiile he supported them. 


Hut this good labourer fell 
into trouble, un man\ other men 
Inne, done. When the clde.'t 
of his three children was about 
nine years old th'-ir mother 
died. For a long time he tried 
to take caie of them as their 
mother had done, for their lo\e 
still sn]ipoited him ; but he 
I found that, as no one taught 
' them while he was at woik, 
they dicl not heha\c as well as 
they used to do. 

I 

One evening, at eight o’clock, 
the ehle.st child, who.se name 
I was J VM-:, said to her two bro¬ 
thers—Yon had better go to 
bed, as father has not come 
home,; so they went to bed, 
and she w'aitod. keeping his 
tea hot, until nine o’ldock. Her 
father then returned with a 
strange look on his face ; he 
hardb ga\e her more than one 
kis'i, he hardly sjioke one word 
to her, and he then bade her 
goto hi‘d. From that time the 
children noticed the change, in 
j their lather; they saw when 
I he came home that he could | 
lianllv walk .straight; they found 1 
that he .seldom spoke to them 
kindly; and they soon learned 
that he spent his evenings in 
playing at .skittle.s at the imblic- 
liouse, and in drinking strong 
drinks. 

And they .soon felt this change 
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in aiiotlier wiiy. “ Fsither,” said 
Jam*, ones uvuninp, “wc Jmve 
eaten only dry-bread lor tbrec 
days; and \\c have notliinjf to 
cat to-morrow. Give us some 
money to imy some bread !” 
15ut their fatlier looked at his 
cliildreu with a stupid, surly 
look, and told tliem bo liad 
none to ;five them, and they 
must j^o and bej;. 

S»), tlie poor eliildrcn did as 
their father told them—they 
could <lo nothing else. The} 
went and asked money by the 
roadside, and when they eonld 
not get any, and were very 
hungry, tliey Avould take a 
turnip out of the turnip ii(>Ids, 
or dig lip a few potatoes «ithout 
asking ])erinission. 

In this wa} tliey lived fora 
long time, when they I’ound 
that their fatlier had beenrne a 
decidedly bad man. He had no 
work to do, and then they 
found tliat he used to stop at 
home dniing the day, and gu 
out at niglit. They found too 
that he came home htdoie it 
Avas light; and soimdiines he. 
brought <i haie,of whieli they ate 
a pari, sometimes a jiheasant, 
or a jiartriilgc, or a rabbit; and 
once he brought home part of 
a sheej). 'fhey Avere vi-ry glad 
of these things; but they did 
not knoAV the truth, that their 
father was a poacher and a 
thief. 'I'hey saAV, too, that he 
had money, but they did not 
knoAv AAhence it came. 

The condition of the poor 
father aa’us miudi AAorsn than 
that of his ehihlren. He was ■ 
still a fine man, but not so strong | 
as before; his limbr trcnibleil, { 
his bead hung down, and he > 
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sometimes felt shame. When 
this feeling came iiprin him he 
Avas full of horror at him-elf ; 
he Avoiild think of the hajtpy 
days w hen he Avas ro’-peeteil hy 
his neighbour';, and his deiirAvife 
and eiiildren lo\ed him. 'rhen 
he Avould shudder, and think 
that he would relbrin; hnt again 
some one of his companions 
Avould tempt him to diink 
strong diiiik, and he thus he- 
eamc hardened and brutal as 
before. 

One day ho Avas sitting out¬ 
side a piihlie-honse, and had 
asked for some spiiils to <Irink. 
He intended to di ink very nineh, 
for he had in liis pocket tw'o or 
tliree pieces of gold —he Avished 
to <lri\e away the sinking in 
his Ill-art, Avhich lie, felt when 
he thonglit. how lie had gained 
that money ; for the night be¬ 
fore he had eoinmittod his lirst 
higliway robbery ! He Avas 
rliinking of the dark wood in 
AAbich he and a had companion 
had waited AAifh pistols in (heir 
hands; he was reniemhcring 
how he heard the step of a 
horse, and how as it eanie near 
he and his eoniji.inion sci/ed 
the hridle, ami eompclled the 
traveller togiA'c them his purse. 
He ri-meinhered too, hoAv they 
took the tvaAcllcr's watch ; and 
hoAA-, as he deliAcred it, he only 
said to them, “ I’oor men, yoiiMl 
come, to a had end.” Ah ! he 
could not get rid of tliosc Avon!*;, 
nor forget the kind Avay in 
which they aacvi* spoken, so he 
was going to take another glass 
of spirits to diive the remem- 
hranec aAvay, aaIicu a cheerful 
voice called out to him—■ 

“Holloa! Chilton, my old 
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I friend; come and hold my eottnge was almost Mitliout ' 
I l»orsc !” furniture; hut lie could not j 

I At these wonls he looked lip refuse one who had heeii Ids 

j and saw before hiiti one whom friend. I 

] he faintly reinemhcrcrl ; it was A-' they entered l.is two hoys 
I the eler;iyinan who had lived did not even notice thostran^icr; ; 
in his nci;;hl)ourhooJ, and had hut rushed to meet tlieir lather. ; 
married him and his wife ten “Father,” thev ciied, “we 
years a^o—he was in company have such j;ood news ! Jane ■ 

with another jjentlcinan, the has found u|jstairs under the 

imif'islrate of the neijthlioiir- mattress siich. a heaulilnl tjohl I 
hootl, a harsh man whom | wateli!” “Don’t talk nonsense,” | 

, Chilton well knew' and feared. ■ said Chilton, colourin'' a little, 

! “ Do not lake notice of that, “ go u]> stairs to Jane !” 

man,” said tin;magisliate; “ he ; “No, don't let them go 
! is one of the inoNt nlle fellows aw'ay,” said the clerg} man ; “I 
' in the neiglilionrhoO'l; 1 expei-t want to notice >our hoys. 

that hefore long he will he ! Where is your eUlest gill?” 

I Imnight to me for correction.” j “1 will go up and fetch her,” 

Chilton dared not then look said CUiilton, thinking to hide 
j into the clergMiian’s face; hat, , his confusion of face, and hojiing 
j instead of being angry, the that the clergyman might forget 
: clergyman only called liim ahont the watch, hut, at tliat 
again. “J’oor (’hilton,” he said, ' moment, down came Jane her- 
a.s lie came no:ir, “iiow is it ^self with delight. “Jjookhere, 
yon have so changed ? Why, father!” she cried, “ see—” 
yon were one of the most pro- lint Chilton rushed tow'ards 
misiiig men in the village in her with an oath, and told her 
my time.” lie then hade him , to go up stairs—lie was in a 
linld lii.s’horse, while he and the j great rage and trembled mo- 
I magistrate went into one of the , lently. 

! rooms of the jmhlie-lioiise to J lie was too late, however; 

j atteml to some business. > the elergyman liad si en tiie I 

j 'Pile elergyman came, out ho-! wjiteli ; he also laii towanls j 
I fore the magistrate, and asked ' the girl, and took it out of her j 

J (!hiltoa to walk willi him across j hand. j 

the common. Ife was mneli , “What is this?” he said, | 

troubled to lienr <;f the death j looking sternly at Chilton, 
of his wife, and that he was out j Chilton now tromhlcil more 
of ein]doynieiit ; and as lie j than ever; his couiiteminee he- 
eatrie near to CMiiltoii’s cottage, tra\ed the truth, that the wateh 
I he asked him to let him enter was stolen—he could not even 
I and see his three ehildreii. in\ent a lie to cxeiise himself. 

1 Chilton had hardly sjioken a “ Co out of the room! Co 
I word all this time—In;was now up .stairs!” .said the clergyman 
^ tilled with shame when he in a loud A'oiee to the ehildrcn. 

' thought how dirty .and wretched “Now, 1 will tell yon what it 
his children were, and that his is, Ciiilton,” he said; “it is my 
I • 83 
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watc'li! and yon, tliini, aro one 
of tlio nipii who r()l)licd me in 
the w'ood Jast ni^ht”—and as he 
hfthl out the watch Ijcfore him, 
looking stonily in (/hilton’s 
face, the man’s tromhling logs 
wouhl support him no longer— 
he fell on his knees with a 
groan; he half-miittered some¬ 
thing about not knowing whom 
he iiad roblied —and that he 
deserved to be ])ipn'>hed. 

So he knelt Indore the elcrgy- 
man, biit he dar(‘d not lor>k up; 
the elergvmail still stf)od look- 
ing at him in sihmee. And 
for live minutes neither spoke ; 
they remained in the s,ame 
jiosition. 

Hut if 3 on had been theie 
during tliat five minutes you 
wouhl h,i\e notieeil a strange 
ehange in (he elergymaii’i face. 
Ills anger seemed to be passing 
awMy; he seemed to be looking 
back at the time when I'hilton 
was just niariied; he seemed 
to he remembeiing when the 
man before him used to work 
hard in the fields, and went 
homo to his hajij)} w ife. So 
his faeo showed signs of trouble, 
his eyes filled with teais, and ho 
cried to the man before him. 
Pour Hunt! what would your 
dear unfa say to you vow ! ” 

Chilton w.is still looking on 
the ground, expecting to be 
sent to prison; but at these 
words he coidd not lo"k in the, 
clergyman’s face; ho I’ould not 
c\t‘n thank him for his ..ind- 
iicss; ho only trembled more, 
and cried, “Oli, sir!” 

“ Poor mail ! ” repeatotl the 
clergyman, “ You will come to a 
bud end! ’* 

'J'hoso were the vc’-y words 

_ ^4 __ _ 


he had heard in the woods the 
night befoio ; thc 3 ' reminded 
him again of his own folk. ; hut 
the kind manner of the cK rgy- 
man filled his sinking heart 
with hope, — ho had not felt 
such courage for a long time. 

Poor man!" rejicatcd the 
clergyman once more; / am 
It nly Sol ry to sec you so fallen. 
Dul I eduuot punish you. / 
cannot hear to see you lose your 
charaiter. Jlore, I’ccp the watch 
and use the money; it ma 3 ’^ 
help yon to begin an honest 
course once more.” 

“A'o, Sir," said Chilton, 
starting back, “ 1 —” 

“AVliiit! do you refuse wdiat 
you took from me last nights' 
thane, then, luue more cou¬ 
rage! voii see \on ilo not want 
to steal. Have courage for 
3 ’i>ur children’s sakid 'I'hey do 
not know' yet that you steal. 
M\' bean breaks to see them in 
such di'.frc-s. Kemcmber th.it 
/ shall iiioiiin for 3011 . too, and 
that 3011 will bring Irmiblcon 
me, as well as on tlu'iii, if 3011 
lose voiir chaiacter. Come, 
bear up! Try again to he 
honest fi>r inv sake also! ” 

I need hardly tell you what 
Chilton said; he hardly knew 
w'liat to say; he hardly knew 
what he felt; there was a strange 
feeling like a iww life within 
him; it gave him new’ strength 
and hope. He determiiicd at 
that moment to trv once more; 
und he solemnly promised the 
clergyman that he would never 
again touch strong ilrink. His 
benefactor allow ed him to return 
the w'atch, but bade him keep 
the mone 3 ' he had stolen. 

Keep it,” he said, “ that you 
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1 may see liow truly sorry 1 am ; on a liijih shelf the so\ereigns 
for you, and how mueh i want whieh he ha«l sl«)len. 
you to he honest. j “ Here, sir,” he sai»l to ]n^ 

'‘Ami,” he added, “ that ! old friend, “ is (he money you 
you may see I want to saveg.i\e me. Wheiuwer I wanted 
you from trouble, I A\ill j)ro-| to get any diiiil I took out 
care you work next A\eek fiom these soAereigns, and told my- 
one of iny tliend'j; I A\ill also , self to s])end them. Then they 
I take yoiir had eom]).mion awa_\ remimled me of your eom- 
j to anoth(“r ji.irt, tli.it T ma\ sie pas'^ion, and gaA'o me eourage 
) if he looA\ill imjirove.” He , to say And now', sir, (lod 

I then hade, the iinha])[)y man bless a ou, I am happy.” 
i good hye. 

! ir. And T siippdsc. mamma, L. I can see the lesion yon 
i that Chilton did reform him- AA-anl us to le.irn from this story, 
self? mamma; may I say it? 

J/. Yes; a few years after. ' M. Yes. 

A\hcn the cleigAmau ealled at L. CoAie\s»ioN in<iy turn 
1/is house he saw' oiiee more a ihut-f trlio art’ in an irif roursr. 
jjcaet fa! and ha]»py scene. '; M. Vou are light. 'J'heii 
After (Miiltoii had eiuhiaeeil i try to reiueiuher ihai lesson 
j him, he AMMit to the eniihoanl i next time you sec any one 
j and imniglit down from a ctiji , doing a\ roiig. 


TUB D.\TSY. 

Not AA’orlda nn Avorlds in plialfinx deep 
Need wc to jiroA’c a find ih Iku'o; 

Tlie dai'Y, fre-.li iVoin Natuic’s sleep,1 
Tolls uf Ills luiiid in linos us eloar. 

For who hut lie who aivlied the skid, 

And ]ii)iirs llio day-sjiniur’s Ha mg tlood, 
Wondrous alike in all lie liid, 

Coulil raise the dairy’s jnirpic budl 

l\ronlil its green enji, its wiry aU'm, 

I Its fimgod hnrder nicely sum, 

j And eut (lie gold-einlniSK'd gem, 

I That, set in sihor, gloauis within ! 

i 

I And tliiig it, iiTiresIrnined nnd free, 

I O'er hill and dale, and ilescrt sod, 

Tliat man, wliere’or ho walks, may see 
Ill every step the stuuip uf God. 


DR. GOOD. 
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Class 2. DIANDRIA. 

P. What is this, Lucy? 



L. Oil, it is a of jna- j 

mine ! Ilo\v hcaiitifiil it smells 
alter the rain ! 

Ion. Aral it loohs so white. 
Are ^\c to examine it? 

/». Yes. 

L. It has five jiolals, so it is 
an (‘xoj'cn. 

You are mistaken, Willie, 
in sU} in<; it has live ]>etals. If 
you notii'C the corolla, the 
jiarts which look like jiolals 
are not separate—they are all 
in one piece. It is s.'iiil to be a 
“funnel-shaped” corolla, ■with 
li^e “ seffinents.” Hut 1 want 
you to determine wluit rlasx the 
tlower belon^is to. 

IK. Then we must examine 
its stamens. Hut 1 cannot see 
them very well, ]>apa; they a.c 
in this little hole down the fun¬ 
nel. 

P. Then Twill slit the funnel 
for you. Now it is cut ojicn. 
IIow' many stamens are there? 

8fi 


L. There arc 
In'o ; so it belonj^s 
to the Che'S 1 )i.\n- 
niiiA. Where are 
the ]listiIs? 

P. Here is the 
pistil, with the 
••eed - vessel be- 
neaili it. Do you 
notice how' the ]>is- 
til, ovary, andealyx 
are joined ? 

luu. Yes, but it 
has only one jiistil, 
so it belonj;s tt) the 
order Mnitofjifnin. 

P. That‘is cor¬ 
rect—it belonfjs to 
the ‘■(■lass Diandria, orderMo- 
no'jynia.” Here is another 
llower. 

Ij. This is a piece of Ular. It 
is very m neb like the jasmine; 
it h:is a funnel-shaped corolla. 

IK. Only it has scf^mcnts 
instead of ti\e. Hut 1 see that 
each little Ihiwcr has two sta¬ 
mens and one ]>istil, so that 
lilac belon<js to the same order 
in the class as the jasmine. I 

Ion. Ai'c there any more in i 
this class, pajia? 

P. Yes, here are some flowers 
of the prircl. Have you newer 
noticed them on the ])rivet in 
our hedee? 

Ion. No. I have onl\ noticed 
the black round berries that 
come afterwards. This flower 
is very white, and the corolla is 
funnel-shaped ajj^ain, but it has 
only one pistil; so it also be¬ 
longs to the order Monofjynia. 
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P. There sire flowers in this 
eliiss with two, and others witli 
tliree pistils; the pejiper jihint, 
which j^rows in the Kiist and 
West Indies, lias throe pistils. 

Jon. So in the class ])ivn- 
jmiA, the onlcrs arc Monogtjnia, 
IJiyynin, and Tihji/nld. 

Class 3. TRIANDRIA. 

r. Now for some flowers of 
another class. Wliat is this? 

Z. This is 


I , \ A a c/e(V/.N, papa. 

I ( \ I Wlicredid \oii 

. \ \ Vl {ict it fioni ihi.s 

\ \\ ,11 lime of \car? 

V \\ y\ Never 

\ \ f mind now ; 

will A on notice 

\\ i* ^ * t A 

Y / ils ^tanu'iisr 
\\ i / Yes, it 

Y\ j has throe sta- 

\ 'J mens and one 

I'.y ])istil — .so it 

iiMist hclonjf 
/ ^ to the class 

‘ Tkianduia, 

and to llio order Monixfi/iim. 

P. And if 3 «)n will pick an 
/m next finu* yon arc in the 
garden, \ on w ill find that that 
aNo has three '.taniciis and one 
pihtil. Cotton (iHi'-t aKo hclon;;^ 
to the sanu' clas'' and onlor. 

/on. Are there, any other 
onlois in the class? 

J*. Yes; the next order, with 
two ])i>itil', is a very Jarijc and 
imjiortanf one, indeed. IVihaps 
you have novtr noticed the 
'/foirrm of the coin plants; if 
\'ou have, you must have, scon 
that tlioy Jiavo, three stanioiis 
and two ]M^liI.s. The order 
includes wheat, oats, rye, bar¬ 
ley, ami others, wliieh ^o'ow', as j 
w'c said, in jianieles and spikes. | 


ir. I have noticed that all 
we have spoken about in this 
class arc endo^fons. Y’ou said 
that the ])arts of endogens arc 
airaiified in threes. 

1\ That is the roa.son why 
tho\' form this class. Keeds, 
the .sii^ar cane, and otheri’ancs 
belonpt to this cla.ss. The celc- 
bratcil jil.int called the pnpi/ius, 
w liicli, from the n.so of it>le.ives, 
jijave ri,se to the word papery 
belongs to the class. There is 
another order in the cla.ss with 
flowers of three pisiih, such as 
t he Joint/ d pipeiroi t. 

Jon. So that in the class 
TitiAM'iitA there are three 
orilers, Monotjtjniay JJi<ppiia, and 
Trif/i/nia.- 

W. Now for the fourth cl.a.ss, 
or plants w'ith four stamens. 

Class 4. TETRANDRIA. 

P. In the fourth class there 
are several w'ell-know'ii plants. 
You may examine them next 
time 3 on meet with them. 

Z. What are thi'ir names,papa? 

P. There is one calhal the, 
plantain, with wdiieli you feed 
your canary. JJere is another. 
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In llic liistory of tlieclolli iiiJiuu- contain nc.arly l-JOlli of tlic 
facfiirc yon may read of the vcj;ctab!e world, 
miiintc lifM)k.s wliicli this plant, Vou rcnn-iiihcr, I suppose, 
tlie //’o.sr/, has on the flower- that the flowii-> of tliis ‘■la''S 
sealcs ; lliese hooks ser\c as ajh.i\e- fne stamens. 'I’lie elass 
very fine comh ftir dressing the ; contains tin* lioht, ami 

cloth. I <■«/wliieh lane one pistil, 

W. Oh, I know this plant | and others witJi two jiisiils; 
very ell ! We find them on such as the nmot, 

^ the, lannnion. We call them daidh/ nn/Jifs'iniL (jutntj n In Ua- 
j “ liii/z.ii’S ; ” ami the hoys in diiiii.ii;, •iml other ‘‘iniilielhfe- 
j our school jielt each other with rons” plan’ ., which \on have 
I them hccanse th(‘y stick so to reaitof. * d'here e the yjG.ss/h// 
th(! cloth of one's coat; the /loice), tin'r/iu fun < d, iwid a/di'r, 
other day a hoy eovereil my with three jjistiN; the (jm'-s ttf 
l»aek all o\er with them w'ith- Parnassus, A\ith four jtistils ; 
out my knowinj; it. thiift and flax, w ith (i\e. ])istils; 

P. 'flic doddtr, pnvdireed, and the, plant called vioiisr-tnll, 
and the Iiolhf :.lst> hehui;; to witli many pistils (for many 
the class. All these ha\e four a\c use the, (iiei'k word puli/ in 
staimms. flescrilniiif the older). 

\V. So the^ form the class llcsides these, there are the 
Ti'.tu \N'DKIA. pntalii, the y)////O'Asr, the ce«->.//y), 

P. The lifst tw’o jdants ha\e the and a ijjreat many 

only one ])istil—the dodder has others helonjfine to this el.i>s. 
two jiistils—there arc others . You may Aoiiiselves «liseOAer 
with three jiistils; and the tli<‘ir orders, tioml-hye. 
poiidw'eeil and liolly have four A. (Jood loe. papa! Wo are 
pistils. };"iii}J into the ^aideii, and 

Ion. So that in the class ai ross the (lelds, to look for 
Telrandria the, onlers are Mo- .some of tlic.se plants, .ind ar- 


jioi/i/nia, Dipi/uia, 'I'lUji/nkt, and ranfjfc them 
Trlraijynia. Ion. Sto] 

Class 5. PZNTANDRIA. h,,’el ....j'-.n 


L. Will yon mention, ])apa, 
some flower hcloiiffiii}; to the 
Jifth class ? 


Ion. Sto]), Lmw ! llefore, we 
p), let us write the names of 
the cl.iss and tnders. 

Class ."), ri'.M'ANDUIA. 

Order \. Monoifi/nia; 2. IH- 
r/i/nia; .‘t. Ti iaipiia; 4. Trtra- 


P. If _>oulike. Then you may (ji/nln / .^). Pentaiji/nia fi. Poh/- 
{To into the jjanlen and ex iinine yynia. 
them for yonisches. d'he fifth - 

class is very large—it is said o • Fireside Facts. 


Bki IBVB not each accusing tongue, 

As most weak jiersoiis do; 

But still believe that story w'rong 

Which ought not to he true,—.sHEnTDAN. 
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Cir.VRLKS I. 


, Ox the dcfitli of Kiii;r 
he was sufceccleil l»y liis sou 
(■harics T. 

('hiirh's r. was a \cryinilor- 
tunate lv'mL% as \on snoii 

hear. TTis troiihli .s ])cj;aii di¬ 
rectly lie eaine tr) the tlimiie. 

, 'Pliey arose jciitly iVoiii In', eha- 
laeter, and jiartly I'roiu eiieitin- 
''•taiiee'!. In the In'.! j»laee, lie 
. had learned had iiianiiei> lioiu 
, his lather's lioU''ehoId; he h.id 
I learned to he, \eiy e\tia\ajrant 
I — he had heen allowerl to ..>ee. 

I and to lan^h at, all kinds oi 
vice—his father was, ^^lu niav 
renieniher, fond of hnnlin^^, 
haw'kin;:, and tlie eoekjiit. lIi* 
also indnl.nod in many other 
sjiorls; he would anin.se himself 
for weeks wdtli nin.'ie, masked 
halls, and i'e|ire.-.cn tat ions in 
the theatre. 'J’hns (.'liai les be- 
eaino tieenstomed to <lrnnkeTi- 
ncss ; hehadseen the “ladies,’' 
as well as the nohlos and kini;, 
“roll about in intoxication;'’ 
he hud joined in imleeeneies, 
prof.inene'‘S, and the wildest 
riots. 

Secondly,(’liarles had learned 
his fathers notions of the power 
hclon»;in;' to the kin^% and that 
the kiiif? was only aeeonntahle 
to God lor Jiis action,s. 'J'hirdly, 
he was very obstinate in his dis- 
po.sition,\ethewasweak like his 
lather—he wanted the fnmne.ss 
to carry out his ideas with sne- 
cess. This was a very bad 
thinjr; it is had for a man to 
be obstinate, but it is Tniudi 
worse for him to hold a wrong 


i opinion for a long time, and 
then to j) d out of it— 
he thn-. lo.-v-s the rc-peet of 
others, I'onrtlily. w ilh all these 
had (jiialities Chailes was nineh 
lo\ed—he waswliatA\e .should 
call “a good fellow'*; he w.as 
! very g<io(l-hnmonr( rl, and liis 
: conilieis did what they plea.sed 
j w itli him ; his w eaknes>, .\ as simmi 
j in his letting them have their 
ow 11 w ay. 

So iiimdi for (’liarles'.s rhn- 
WitrUr. ’riien there were 
slttnt'd against liim. Fifthly, 
i he liad had eoni])anions, mu li 
as Itiiekiiigham aiul ollims, a\ ho 
, were worse teachers than his 
I father had been. Sixthly, he 
had a wife who was a lloiiian 
(hitludie, and wished to eneoii- 
rage all of her own jicrsnasion. 
Seventhly, he entered upon his 
<lnties hmdetied witli lieavy 
deht.s which his father had left, 
and having on his hands the 
expensiv e war with Austria and 
Spain. 

Now, these things were 
criunj.li to liimler aiiv king, es- 
jiecial'v if he w i^hcd only to have 
I he ( hiof ])ow er in the goveiri- 
ment. lint tlie yicop/c who were 
represented hy the House of 
('ommoiis, ami the nohhs of the 
IIoii.se of FjOkI.s, liail, as 3011 
heard, increased tlieir power 
during the time of.Iame.s. They 
felt tliat they were jirojieily a 
pait of the govcriimenr, that 
they knew how to govern, and 
they were determined to ilo so. 

With all Ills hindraneoK, if 
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Charic's Iiml made tliesc parties 
Ills friends, he mi^lit luivc been 
a^orxl kin"; but iic made them 
his enemies, ainl then they were 
the "reatest hindrances of all. 

Jiut why should they be his 
enemies? The truth was, tliey 
eould not trust him. Tlio 
Puritans of tlie House of Com¬ 
mons found that Charles was, 
even more than his father, 
.attaelied to tlie liisliojis of the 
ehiireli, and that he thought 
i’uritanisiii a worse sin than 
drunkenness or anv other vi<*e 

V \ 

There w'ere other sober-minded 
men who were not Puritans ; 
but thi*v thon"ht that neither 
Charles nor the bishops were 
j;ood “ Protestants”; and that 
they could not be rlepeiided 
n])on. These men called theni- 
selvt‘s Patriots. 'I'lins, both 
I*tiri/nn>{ iuul Pahmt'i had little 
conlideiM'e in the kin"; they 
only thou"ht, “ he wdshes to in- 
i*rease his power, and w’c will 
try to limit it.” 

Their mistrust was also in¬ 
creased bv' tlie eondiiet of tin? 
queen. Henrietta, who resided 
at Somerset House, Jiad a 
brotherhood of Capneliin friars 
li\in" there. These Koman 
Catlnilie, jiriests and Jesuit.s 
were seen paradiii" the streets 
of London, and in other parts 
of the eouutry: the court, too, 
w’as crowded with persons of 
the same faith. 

It was, at this time, a novel 
thing for the Lords to bcopo()>od 
to the kin", but they had oeeu 
inneh annoyeil by the “ nn‘d- 
dling arrogance” of Bneking- 
ham, whose power seemed as 
great as that of Charles himself. 

The consequence of this oppo- 
90 


sition w'as seen when first 
parliament of Charles assembled. 
The king in his good nature 
spoke to them very lovingly of 
his confidence in them; and, 
although the voting of the sup¬ 
plies w-as a matter of the greatest 
importance to him, he did not 
even mention how'innch money 
he w'anted: he merely took care 
to vemind them that the w'ar 
with Sp.i'u was begun at their 
reijnest, in Ids father’s reign, 
and they knew is w’cll as he 
did that an immense sum of 
money would be wanted to 
carry it on. It had been calcn- 
laled that it would cost £700,000 
per annum to cany on the war, 
and that the government was 
£4t»0,0(»0 in debt. 

'riie relnrii which the House 
of Commons made to the king’s 
speech was not a fair one. 
It is true they found that the 
w ar with Sjiain was not carried 
on for the sake of Pnilesfaiitism, 
but iiriiieipally to gratify the 
illwill of Buckingham ; and 
they even found afterwards that 
(’harles and the iluke had lent 
Kngli'h vessels to the French 
to fight tajainsl the Pi»testantS 
of a town ealkd Jioehellc; but 
if they had w ished the war to be 
discontinued they ought to have 
said so. Instead of doing this 
they granted the king only the 
small siijiply of £1-1(),0()(). 

Again, they irritated (’harles 
in another way. The sovereigns 
for two centuries had derived 
part of their income from 
“ duties” collected on merchan¬ 
dise which the shijis carried in 
or out of port. These duties 
were called “ tonnage and 
poundage.” Tlie Commons, 
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however, w'crc very oaiitious 
now: they s:nM, “ We will take 
care that Charles shall not col¬ 
lect any money without our 
permission;” so instead ofvofinir. 
according to custom, that the 
kin^ slioidd receive the tonna,e:e 
and pouiirIa;(erlurinj; the whole 
of his reij;n, they f;i anted it for 
a single year only. 

With such a had beginning 
(Miarlcsand his liiNt parliament 
did not agree long. At their 
second sitting at Oxford, they ; 
determined not to gi:int any, 
more money until eeitain mat- i 
ters Innl been iiupiired into. 
They wisheil for exjilaimtions 
coneerning the war against 
Iloehelle, and for more expla- ; 
nations about the conduct of! 
Huckingham. Tt was of no use i 
for the king to tell them that | 
hewantcfl moiiev verv much. 

tr tf 

They <lid not want the Spanish 
war to be proceeded with; they 
were determined that the reli¬ 
gion of the country, and the 
‘‘grievances,’’shoiihl be attemh-d 
to lirst ; and at last they so 
jirovoked the king that, by 
lJuckinghanrs a«l\ice, he de¬ 
clared the jiarliament to be 
dissolved. 

Aft(‘r this event, Charles 
raised the money he wantcil liy 
foam; from the clergy, nobilitv, ^ 
and gentry, and by pledging' 
his jdate ami jewels. AVitli 
this he tittcil out a ileet, and ' 
attackeil Cadi/:, a port in 
Sj»ain, but the expedition totally 
failed. I 

The second pnrlhtmt'nt of 
Charles was assembled in the , 
second ^\ear of his reign (IGJiti). ■ 
Its members,howc\cr, w‘ere not 
more agreeable to the king than ! 


those whom he had dismissed. 
On meeting, timy jirepared to 
grant largersnpplies than before. 

^ ami votetl the sum of £.‘U)(),0(H), 

' but still determined that the 
' money should not be paid until ; 
their “grievances” were re- 
! dressed, one of wliieh was, that 
the king had collected “tmimige 
and poundage” the second year 
w ithont their jiermlssioii. 'I'hcy 
also determined that Iliieking- 
ham should be tried for bis 
l»ad eonduet. Serious eliargcs 
were broiiglu against him, and 
it washopeil that Charles would 
be obliged to dismiss bim; but 
in the midst of bis tiial the 
king resolved to save him by 
dissolving the jiarliament once 
more. Many members of the 
House of JiOids came and urged 
him to delay doing so, if only 
for a few d.i\s. Itiit bis answer 
was, “ Xot fora minute.” Tims 
ended the sei'ond pailiameiit. 

'riie eiinsecpienee of this dis¬ 
solution was, as hefoie, that 
the king lost his “supplies.” 
Three hundred thoiis.Tiid ]joiimls 
1 was a large sum to give up for 
' niiekiimham’s sake: hut he and 
, his jnii'>ter set to work ag.iin, to 
I force the mone> fiom the people. 

I Loans were «>nee more exacted, 
j and the names of those who 
reliiNed to lend tliem money 
were •'Cnt to the eoimeil. But 
these loiiiis were not siiflieient; 
the king tried to jiersumle the 
jieople tliiit the siij)j)lies wliieli 
the jiarliameiit hml I'oled ought 
to, be jiaid by them although 
they were not passed in a bill. 
The judges proposed this to 
.'i.OOO citizens in Westminster 
Hall, bat as soon as they heard 
the proposal they shouted toge- 
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thcr, “ A p.ii'li.imcTit ! ii pur- 
lianicjit! t‘N(* no Mij)])lies.” 

Altcrrliis, new incaNiiTfs were 
tried. A forvid lo.m avjis ;m- 
noimccd bv [iro( l;iiii!itioii, in 
wliicli till' kinjf ncknowli'di^od 
to iho people tlnit it would be 
hijfldy jivoper to «)lit:iin tlie re¬ 
quired nionoN lliron;.di ibe jiar- 
lianient, but that there was not 
time for so tedious :i j>roeess. 
Tie also stilted that the nu)ne\ 
should be letnrned fioni the 
supidy of (be nest iiarliainent. 

This loan iiKo was unjiopnlar. 


Tlic peojile, bow'ever, were 
obli'^eil to ])ay it, but inaiiy who 
were vieh allowed tbe,m^elvcs 
to lie sent to a dislnnt juison 
rather than ackno\\le<lf;o (be 
kinjf’s rijiht to make tlie. de¬ 
mand; others were, foreed I'roni 
their homes to serve in the army 
and mi\\, but the} woiihl not 
jiay the money; and tlic dis- 
eonti li^ beearne general, loud, 
and alarmii'g. 

The, king, tin ’'cfore, began 
to .sec tluvt he must soon cull u 
ihh'd parliament. 


TO A FLY. 

PiaTurR, liltle bu'/yiiig fly, 

Jilililviiiir nuiiiil uiy lapor, why 
it that its quivering liglit 
Dazzling eapliviites your sight? 
blight iin tiqier i.'^, 'tin (rue; 

Till"! me, ’tin too luiglit for you. 

’Tis u (lame, fond (lung, heware— 

’Ti.s a flame }))u can not boar. 

Toiieli it, and 'ti.s instant fate; 

Take my eouiisol ere too hate : 

Ttu/z no longer louiid and round— 

J^i'tlle on till' wall or ground : 
i^Ieeji till morning: with (lie day 
lii.-c, ami u'-eymir wings you may: 

D.-e them then of diingcr clear. 

Wait till morning; do, my dear. 

Lo! my eoiiiisel muiglit avails; 

Itouiid, and round, and round it sails— 
trails with idle iiiieoncerri: 

J’litliee, (rifler. enii.^^t thou burn? 

Tllndly heedless as thou art, 

Know thy danger, and depart. 

W liy ])crsist I 1 jdead in vain: 

Ringed it fads, and writhes in pain. 

Is not this, denv who can— 
is not tins a diimiglit of man ? 

Like the fly, ho rashly trios 
Pleiisiire's Imrning sphere, and dies. 

Vain the friendly caution; still 
lie rclieks, alas I and will. 

What I sing let pride apply; 

riics are weak, and man’s a lly.— anonymous. 
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.THE E^’GLI81l TUAVELLEK. 

IIAMI’SIIIUK. 

“Mr PHAU CiirrnJiKY,— \vln\-li AVilliam the Goiiijiieror 
“Isn’t it a qiniiiit old rity ? hiiilt, and UliviT Choinwcll hlijw 
I said to mysLdf as 1 looked nj). The rains weie entirely 
thron;^h the bar-gate at oni’end removed by (lliarb's II., so 1 
of the city of Wi.nimiksi i it. ean’t sec them. Hut there is 
This bar-gate is all that is lel't >/. a long oil from 

of its ancient \\alls'. 'I'lii! \ iew the e.ilhedial. I’ll go ami see 
of the Iligh-.'^treet through it that ancient hosjiit.d! And 
is V’ery ])retty. a hat is tliat great lange. of ■ 

“ Sol walked dow n the High- buiblingsou the di.-'tani heighl.s? . 
street, noticing bon narriAV the Those are the. btti nnhs—\n^, 1 
pavement was, how' wooden will not go and see. them. May | 
were. some of the houses—look- the time soon come anIicii i 
ing at the obi clock projecting neither soldiers nor bairaeks I 
from— I forget where—and the will be needed! | 

ancient cros.s, .-i picturesque “The ancient city is, on the 
piece of (iuthic architect lire, whole, far more interesting 
but not so large as that ol than any one object. Now 
Chichester. Close by T saw'a changc,d since the ‘good old 
turning leading to the cathedral linie.s’! When the. Saxon 
—but no! I would not be kings reigned, it wa.s the capit.il 
tempted, and Avalked straight of England; and w hen Sw i:a N, 
on—jiast the market—jaist thi' King of Dcmii.iik, iinadeil 
Hospital of St. .John—across the England, it bi'came. the seat of 
bridge over the river lichen— his go\eminent. At Ids <h-.itlj, 
and up the steep hill at the end CAni/ji- .ind Eijam ni> Ikon- ■ 

' of the. town —there! 1 have for- sii>k stiugglcd together for the. ; 
gotten the name, ag.iiii -the hill kingdom; and when it was ; 
w'hcrc the eheese-niarkct is held ilividcil, London was the, capi- ! 
every year. St. (iiles’.s, St. tal of C.inute's kingilom, ami .' 
Catherine’s, or something else. Ediiinml Ironside.’s capital was ' 
“Well; sit dow n on the hill. Winchester. i 

Ah, here’s a beautiful view ! ‘‘In the time of the Komans | 

Yon fine old cathedral! IIow'^ Winclie.ster wa.s still the capital, i 
silently you lift your grey head j and Wit, mam 'J'iik (aiNQuinioK I 
above all the, other ancient built a stiong castle; .so it in- ! 
places! What a fine soft sha- creased in glory until the time 
dow gives indistinctness to every of Henry T.; then it reached the 
sorrowful-looking oM Avimlow! siinimit of its greatness. How 
That smaller building is the you would ha\e liked to stand 
famous college of St. Mary^ on tins hill tlieii! You would 
founded by William of Wyke- have noticed the strong wall, 
ham. There is Winchester castle, William’s line castle on the 
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east, tlif ca.-tlt! on tlie 

west, tim ]):iIii('o of tlic 

kiii^, tlio iiiMiisioiis of the no- 
tiie ciitheduil, the three 
royal inonahtories, and the 
iiiiiiieroiis eiiiirehe.<^. The sub¬ 
urbs, too, ^\oid<l lijive hiir|jri>ed 
you as uiiieli as the city; for 
then; AMMO Inmses exteiidiiijr 
rt mile Irom theUcdlsiu every 
dii •eetioii. 

“ Uni every thin;; in this 
worl«l has its ehaii;^e; and from 
tlie time of Henry J. Winchester 
he<;an to iall. J)o a on not 
remember the A\ars l)el\\een 
Kin;; Ste]iluMi and ^Matilda? 
Tht),se ^\ere satl times for Win¬ 
chester : llien both i)arties 
fon;:ht in the streets of the 
town for sevt'ral weeks. TJie 
mill was dreadfid; down eanie 
nearly forty of the churches. 
TJie splemlid roial p.daco was 
burnt; and ncaily all the town 
north of the High-street w'us 
in ruins. 

‘‘ Winchester sustained many 
more injuries In the ri ign of 
Henry VI. a ])etition was pre¬ 
sented to the king on its behalf; 
for yy" houses and seieiiteen 
chiirehes were shut uji. 

“'riielast great sutfering of 
Winchester was in the wars 
between (’harles T. and Jiis 
Parliament. The city adhered 
to the king; bat after a gri^at ! 
battle it was entered bv Sir 
William AValler. 'I'he sudned j 
glass windows, images, statues, 
monuments, and other relics oi 
the cathedral, were destroyed 
by the puritanical rage of the 
soldiers. It was besieged a 
second time by Oliver Crom¬ 
well, w’ho blew up the castle. 

“1 cannot describe te you 
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the dilfcrcnt places 1 visited 
— the shady walk in the 
churchyard, under the a\cnue 
of tall trees, up to the inag- 
niticent west front of the 
cathedral, or the beautiful in¬ 
terior of the cathedral, or 
the splendid view of the 
whole length, from the w'est 
end the east. The most 
striking ]■ irts were the tombs. 
1 did not ir. any cathedial, 
not even in Wesiii'inster Ab¬ 
bey, see anything so elabo¬ 
rate and finished as the tombs 
of Ilishops Wykeham, I'ox, 
and lieanfort. The dazzling sil¬ 
ver images of the saints have, 
however, been taken oat of 
their niches by the Puritans 
and others. 'J'he exterior of 
the cathedral is not striking; 
tin; we-t front being bv far the 
most imposing ]>art. 

“It is a pleasant w^alk across 
the meadows, ]tast the mill, 
pa''L the trout stream, over 
wooden bridgi-j. and stiles, to 
tin* Hospital o/’aSV. (yima. Ntop 
to look at the tine gatewav^— 
go under the archway, and 
knock at the door of the ])or- 
tcr's lodge. 1 did so ; and the 
jiorter knew' wdiat I w'as come 
for—he brought me, a ]iieee of 
bread and cheese, and some ale; 
for this is a charitable institu¬ 
tion, and all jmor tiavcllers 
who pass are entitled to a mag 
of ale and some bread and 
cheese, w it bout ])ayment. Hut 
the iirettiest sight was the o])en 
s(|nare gree.n with the alms¬ 
houses all round it, and the 
honeysuckles and roses, and 
the poor old men in their long 
gowns marked with a cross; 
the hospital having been foun> 
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(led by llen/^de IJ/nis,iy\s\iop ui' W:iter arc too imuMy, and llic 
Wiiicliester, for tbirteen poor eliiTiiUc is too mild to benefit 
men who are past tlieir>>tren;i:ili. nmeb the bealtli ol'tbe vi.^itors; 

“I wish 1 had time to tie- the ineie.ise of eoinineree also 
^eriie to \on thl^^ hi aniiful old I renders the jdace less ‘fashion- 
lios]»ital; bat I can only add able.’ 

that, after sceiiijr the hospital “ The most noticeable ]ilaees 
of »St. John’s, and other baild- in Soathamptoii are the line 
iii}f.s, the last place I noticeil J{ail\\n\-station- the terminus 
was the county jail, whicli 1 ofthel.«ondonandSoulhWest- 
]tassed on my way to the st.-ition ern Railway, the jiier, and the 
of the railway lliat look, me to dock.s: the latter have recently 
Sonthamjiton. been made, and, in cotiseijnence, 

t he mails for the Mast Indies, and 
“Only a few worths on South- the steani-ve.ssels of the Orien- 
ain])ton. tal Steam Na\ i^.ition Company, 

“What a conlra«t it is to start fiom this toA\n, besides 
Winchester! a the steamers for l)e\onshire, 

ftre.it cathedial town withnar- the, (’hannel Isles, I'Vanee, and 
row streets, with little com- other ])arts. Southampton is 
merce, and in a decaOiif; state, now frequently called the capi- 
like most cathedral towns; tal of Ilamjishiie, ami such it 
SotrniAMrToN, a bnsllin;jf town certainly descries to be. as it is 
with broad streets, with much now much moie inqioitant than 
commeici', and in an impioi iiij; Winchester. 


state, like, many other commer- 
ci.il towns. 


‘‘In the Tieiffhbonrhood of 
the town is a icneralde ruin 


“’flic entrance to South- called Nethw Alibey; it is one 
anipton from the aicnne is of the linest in Eiifrlaiid. On 
veiy pleasant. After passiii}? my way to it I crossed the 
throiif'li a handsome street miii river Itchmi on a curious ferry- 
ap])roaeh tin* b.ir-p;ate, which is bride(>, which moved from one 
Jarfjerthaii th.it ol AN incl.ester, side of the riier to the other 
W'ith a ffrotesqiie Jifiine on eacli eieiy ten minutes or rjiiarter of 
side; yon continue past the ;in lionr; it was moied by- 
bar, thronf;h the, IIi*;li-strcet, steam, for it had wheels which 
in a str.ii;rlit line to the water's ran on immense iron chains, 
etlffc, ; thus one part of the e.\teinlin<; under the w.iler from 
Hi«h -street is called ‘ Above (uie, shore of the river to tlie 
Har.’ the other jiait ‘ Ihdow other. 

Har.’ The Ili^h-stieet is \eiy “1 cannot undertake to dc- 
pietnrcsqne, and is n maikahle sciibe Xetlev Ahhey toy'oii,—in 
for the mimeroiis how'-wiiidow's two words, it is most veneiahlc 
ill the houses. 'I’liis town was and heanliliil. fJo and sec it. 
onee n.sed as a wateriiifr-place; “ Your faithful friend, 
but the, .shores of Southanqitoii “IIenrit Young.” 
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A CHILD’S EVENING THOUGHTS. 

Ar.Tj Hic liftle flowers I see, 

Tlioir titiy eyes are closinfj; 

Tlio buds Jire roostin',' on Ibe tree; 

Tlio lambkins arc reiio-sin';. 

The son, where that dull stic.'ik of red 
Is iainlly ('liinmering still, 

They say, has frone to seek Ms bod, 
jlohinil the j)iirplu hill. 

And I, throu^rh all the quiet niijht, 

31 list sleep the hours auny,— 

That I may waken ircsli uud bright, 

To li\e another day. 

And well I know whose lips will smile, 

And pray tor me, and bless me ; 

And who will talk to me, the while 
Her {;enlle hands undre^s me. 

BlKi’ll tell me there is One above, 

Upon a glorious throne, 

Who loves me with a tender love, 

3Iorc tender than her own. 

lie made the sun, and st{ii>, and skies, 

The pretty shiuhs and llowers, 

And all the birds and hiilteiflies 
That Uniter Ihrongh the howers. 

lie kee[)s1hi‘m uiiderncalh his wings. 

And there tliey safely rest; 

Yet, (hniigh they’re bright and lovely things. 
He loves us far the best. 

For, w lieu the birds and (lowers arc dead, 
Their little life is ])ast; 

But, though we die, yjt lie lias said. 

Our life sliitli always lust, 

And wc sliiill live with him in heaven ; 

For He has sent Ins Son 

To die. that wc nmy be forgiven 
Tlie siii» that wc have done. 

He’ll make iny heart grow like Ills own, 

All loving, ,'oud, and mild; 

For he will send his tfpint down, 

Ami take me for his child. 

Then happily I’ll lie and sleep 
Within my little nest; 

Foi well 1 know that He will keep 

His children while they rest.—£. s. R. A. 
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7th Week. HONDAT. Moral Lesson. 

COMPASSION. 

M’’. Look here, Ion, under I Ton. Rut it is not ri{Tht to 


5 cariiiitions, here .ire neiirly 
twenty .snails ; and T have ! 
found sixty already. Ijook ! ! 
they are of all si/cs—very little 
mites—^reat fat A-llows—do 
yon see how the hig one is 
poking out his horns? 

Ton. Yes; don’t touch them, 
Willie! Now, I like to sec 
them climh up the basket— 
each has a beautiful mantle 
like the one mamma taught us 
about a long while ago. 

, W. Will you puli these out 
from under the carnations, Ion, 
while I go into the kitchen for 
some salt. 

Ion. What is the s.alt for? 

W. To kill them. I liave 
rend, that if you put salt on 
snails, or put them in hot salt 
w.atcr tliey arc sure to <lic. 

Ion. Oh, Willie, come back, 
do! Don’t talk like that! What 
do you want to kill such ])retty 
creatures for? Let us make a 
house for them and fecil them. 

W. Well, that would be 
foolish; for you would only 
breed more snails; and we 
ought to get rid of them, be¬ 
cause they cat the strawberries. 
Here comes mamma, I will ask 
her.—Mamma, is it not right to 
get rid of the snails? 

Jlf. Here is Lucy, ask her. 

L. Yes, I think it is. 


kill them—you make them feel 
pain. 

W. Only a very little pain. 
Mamma said that they have 
not much nower of motion, or 
much feeling. 

il/. Still, Willie, it is right 
to feel sorry for a snail, if it 
only feels a little pain. You 
should feel compassion — even 
for a fly. How dreadful it was i 
when that little moth was 
burned to death in the candle 
the other night! 

IF. Yes, that was dreadful. 

M. And if yon will sprinkle 
a little salt on those snails, 
Willie, you will see. them spit, 
and turn green, and show signs 
of death—would you like tot 
sec them dt) that? 

IF. No, I think it would be 
better to take them out in the ! 
fields and let them live on the 
hedges; there they would get 
simple diet, without spoiling 
our strawberries. 

Only, if every one were 
to do so, perhaps there would 
be too many snails; ju.st as 
there wotdd be too many black- 
beetles in the kitchen, if we did 
not kill them. 

ull. We will not talk about 
that question now; if it be our 
duty to kill the snails, let us 
do so in the quickest way. 
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lint inny liavc coinpiissioii 
on fliosii ill tlie basket. Take 
them oiifsiile tlie 
into I lie fiebis, ami ^\hcIl 3011 
come, buck 1 will tell 3 'ou a tale 

about compassion to animals. 

* • ^ 

\V. Here we are, mamma. 
AVe are all three come back, 
ami here, is Ada. I’lease tell 
ns that tale. 

J\f. A^eiy well. I used to rcail 
a tale in m\’ I'rencli book aliout 
].oi;isK. 1 have almost I'or- 
gotleii it now'. 

A little t^irl named Louise, 
sat at the window of'her lather’s 
house watc*hin <5 the snow-Hakes 
as the}' came (juiNerinn down 
to the {jroiiml. She saw that 
in the yard tliere weie a ^'reat 
many bir<ls ; some on the liees, 
and some on the •'ronml, but 
that none could ;,;et an\lhin;r 
to eat. 'J'hey seratelu'd aw a} 
the SHOW'w ith their elaws, but 
there wer<‘. no crumbs nmler- 
nealh; they' scratched in the 
heaps ol' rubbish, but found 
nothin;:;; and one b<>hl bii<l, ;i 
robin, came near to the house, 
and struck its beak a;,Minst 
the window' ])anes, as mneli as 
to say, “Give me something 
to eaf.” 

'I’lie little Louise felt veiy 
sorry when she saw the biuls 
in the snow; so she went to 
the door of the yaid and threw 
some crumbs out. She then 
went to the window again and 
pcejiedoiit; she saw lirst c c. 
then two, then three birds lly' 
dow'ii ami fly' u]» again ipiickly, 
eneh with a crumb in its mouth; 
soon she saw' a great eiowil 
who were very busy, until all 
the crumbs were gone. 
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Louise was delighted r.t thi.s 
sight, and the next day she 
threw' out more ernnibs. Tlio 
birds behaved very well while 
she threw'them! lluw ananged 
tbemselvi'S along tlie borders 
of the tiles, amt lookeil down 
upon her until she went in¬ 
doors, then down they came 
again. 'I’lius, for seNor.il days 
she tiiovrht of the snireiings 
of flic biids, .Mid fed them. 

One iiioiiiiiig •dter I.onisc 
Innl b(*en iiiiicli deliglited willi 
wafcliing licr p<*ty, she went 
out for a walk, and met a boy 
called lion, the son of a ''hoe- 
maker; be was carrying 111 bi.s 
liaiid a cage containing nearly 
lliiity sparr(A\s. lie walked 
and ran biiskly, swin-iing tlio 
cage here and there, ami kiioek- 
iiig the Iieails of the liiids 
agaiii'-t the bars. 

“Ob,stop,Ilob!” >aid Louise, 

don'tdo tliat! you'll kill tlu'se 
poor birds. A\']i;it are yon 
going to do with tliem'i'” 

“Going to sell ’em. if I can. 
If 1 don't I sli.dl gi\e them to 
oiir tomcat; lie will eat them 
up, all alive.” 

“Tell me what yon w’onld 
sell them for,” sai*] I.onisc, 
eagerly. 

“Fartliing a piece, ]Mi.''S,” 
said Ivtdj. 

“ 'J'liirty' farthings!” said 
Louise; “that is se\en-pcnee- 
Iialfjienny. 1 have a little 
money, and if you will bring 
tliem gently to my house, 1 
will buy them.” 

AVlicii J.ouise had bought 
tlicm, her father was much 
pleased with A\liat she had 
(lone. lie had noticed her be¬ 
fore when feeding the birds 
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every diiy. lie said to her, 
“There is an cinjity room up¬ 
stairs; you may keep \i)iir 
sparrows in llicrc, so tliat tlie\ 
j may have more >i>aee to iiy in. 
I 'i’he rei)ort tliat Louise had 
i l)ou"ht Jlob’s birds, (juiekly 
[ reached the otlier boys of tlie 
I iiei^hboiirliood, and soon a 
[ j^reat crow d w as seen staudiu*,^ 
, at her father's df>or. The boys 
licld up their cajj;cs, one liijiher 
tlii'.n aiiotluT, all asking her to 
buv. Ta)iii''e's fatlicr saw that 
she hiid not mone\ enough to 
bin so many liiids. but lui said 
to her, “ 1 will buy those for 
you.” 

JiOuise was now more de- 
liirlitcd than ever; she liad a 
room full of favouiites, and 
tliey ate so much grain and 
other food that she liad not 
enough money to buy what 
they reijiiired. Her father now' 
hel])ed her once more. “ My 
dear chl]d,”liesaid toher,“ \ our 
couijiassion forihose little crea- 
tun.s is like the compa''sioii 
that (joD feels for ns. Js it not 
jileasant to try to imitate God? 
I will give \oii whate\er von 
want for their sn])j)ort.” I'hns 
Louise w'as able to feed her 
two families—the birds in the 
}ard, ami those in hei chamber. 

Wh<*n the spring came Louise 
met Ilob agiiii. His mother 
was pulling him along by the 
collar of his coat, while he 
was trying to limp after her, 
and was crying out with pain. 

“ Come along, sir ! said his 
mother, “it serves yon right!” 

“ What is the matter?” said 
Louise, running to his mother. 

“ Sprained my ankle,” grum¬ 
bled Kob. 


“ Serve him right,” said his j 
mother, “he was tr\iiigtoelimb | 
o\er the sf|uire,'s jialings to get | 
at a blackbird’s nest; he was j 
going to rob it of all its young j 
ones, and now he’s gi t a trou¬ 
ble as bad as he was going to 
bring upon them.” 

Lonioc did not find fault 
with Kohthen; slie only jiilied 
him for the pain he felt, and 
she brought him something in 
the evening to do him j^ood. 

Iloh conhl not walk for several 
ilavs, hut riming that time 
Louise e.ime regulaily to see 
him, and showerl very great 
sorrow for him. 

Jiuh thus became very fond 
of Louise, and was inclined to 
attend to what she said to him. 

So the lirst lime he was able 
tr^ go ont for a walk, Jjonisc 
went with him. 

“ llr)w rlid you like the ])ain 
of the sprain in your foot, 
l{oh?” said Jjouisc. 

Rnb. “ Not at all; ’twas 
very unpleasant!” 

Loui.sr. “Ami how wonhl voii 
like it it'1 were to come on pur¬ 
pose and make you spiain v oiir i 
loot?” 

“I should think. iMiss, as j • 
you was verv hard-hearterl. I 
should say v-'U was a bail one.” 

Louiac. “'I'lieii Tioh. v oil were 
going to do a woise thing than 
that when \ on intended to take 
the young hlackhinls out ot^ I 
their iicst. Mind, lloh, that you | 
never do like to do siwli things. ; 
You .should always he sony 
to see any dumb creature in 
trouble.” 

lioh. “Do you ulw'ays feel 
sorry, Miss?” 

Louise. “ Yes; if you will come 
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with me to my house I will 
show you how much I care for 
the birds.” 

Oti their way to Louise’s 
home, she told Hob what she 
had been doing in the winter; 
and added that the birds which 
she used to feed in the yard 
had gone away, because it 
was spring time. When they 
reached tlie birds* room, Louise 
showed llob more than one 
hundred. 

“ITow happy they seem. 
Miss!” said liob. 

“Yes,” said Louise, “I told 
you how very glad I have been 
to give them food : they arc 
dearer to me now than any¬ 
thing I h.ave. I would not 
sell them b)r a great purse full 
of money; and now 1 am going 
to open tbe window and let 
them all fly!” 

“ Oh, <lon’t do that Miss!” said 
llob, “they won’t come back!” 

“1 know that,” said Louise: 
“yet I shall set them free. 
Don’t you sec how they kee]) 
flying against the Avindow- 
pancs, and knocking their poor 
heads? I’apa says they arc in 
great trouble, because they 
want to go on the trees and 
build their nests. Poor things! 
1 can’t bear to part with them, 
but papa says that I ought to 
liaA'c compassion on them and 
let them fly.” 

“ But then you wdl feel 
trouble, Miss; you ought to have 
‘passion,’ or whatever you .all 
it, on yourself, too.” 

“ That is what I told papa; 
but, he said that if my com¬ 
passion for the birds is nut 


stronger than my' love b»r my¬ 
self, it is not good; so I mean. 
Hob, to let them go, though 
they have cost me all the money 
I had. “ There, then! ” ad*led 
Louise, opening the window, 
“Go, poor things, and bo 
happy !” and very quickly all 
her dear birds flew aw.ay. 

It is hardly Avorth Avhile to 
tell yuii AA'liat llob said Avben he 
saw this action. Louise made 
him think aboiii it, and she 
ea.sily brought him to care for 
the birds; and for other ani¬ 
mals. lie learned to care for 
Avorms, for snails, and even for 
c.arwigs, caterpillars, beetles, 
spiders, and flies ; indeed he 
learned to feel sorry for cvoiy 
living thing that he found in 
trouble. 

llob is noAv a farmer, and he 
takes perhaps tAvice, as much 
care as he woubl have done of 
his horses, coav.s, sheep, and 
])igs, if Louise had not taught 
liim. To this day, Avhen he 
has to drive his horse up a 
steep hill he get.s out of his 
cart, and Avalks beside him. 

The other day Avhen it w’as 
very hot, one of Hob's friends 
Avho Avas driving a cart up-hill 
OA'crtook him. 

“Hob, you foolish fellow,” 
he said, “Avhy don’t you jump 
up into your cart ?— Iioav you 
steam with pers])iration!” 

“ Ah! and look at my hor.se,” 
said Hob, “ see Iioav he steams 
too! I like to take a share of 
his troubles on myself—1 like 
to have carMpassion on him.” 

This time Ibjb had learned 
the word in full. 
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! 7tli Week. TTTESDAY. 


THE LINNJ! 

Class 6. HEXANDBIA. 

V. Liu'.v, will you j;o up stairs, 
and tell Willie aud Lui to 
their cups? Y'dii uiid Aihi tiiuy 
get your bonnets, and you may 
then come into the garden— 
you will hud me in the summer¬ 
house. 

« « • 

W. 1 .am in fir'^t, papa; I 
raced Lucy and Icjn all tJic 
way down the path. Here’s 
Ion! Look, Ion, at this Hower 
whicli ]ia})a has in Iiis hand. 

Ion. It is :i snow-drop. Vapa 
found it a week or two ago in 
a shady place behind the lilac 
trees. It is very late. 

I*. Yes. I h.ive been keeping 
it in water ever since, that you 
may count its stamens. 

L. It has six stamens, papa, 
so it belongs to the sixth class 
of flowers, 11 nx anduia. 

P. Aud Jiere is a Daffodil; 
here, too, is a beautiful little 
flower, a JHy of ihv, Vallvy. 
Will you run and see if any of 
the lilies are in flower yet. 

ir. Yes ; here is a nliile lil^, 
and here is an ornmjtt lili/. 

P. See liow many stamens 
each flower has. 

Jon. The white lily has six 
stamens. 

IK. And the orange lily has 
six. 

P, And how many has this 
dafludil? 

L. This has six .stamens, too; 
and so has the little lily of 
the valley. 

Ion. I am the counter of the 
pistils. The lilies have only 


:an system. 

j one pistil each ; they are of the 
I order Monoffynia. !Most of these 
flowers have only one pistil. 

P. True; but there are other 
flowers ill the order, such as 
the common f/oc/r, the sorrel^ 
I the tenter plan/ahi, the tire 
\ plant, and the great American 
I aloe; some «)f them have lu'o, 
j others three, and others many 
pi.sfils. 

Ion. So there arc four orders. 
The tVossIIicxANDUiA contains 
the orders Monoyynia, Ditjynia, 
Tiiyynia, and I’o/yyynia. 

Class?. HEFTANDRIA. 

I\ 1 can only tiinl you one 
flower belonging to the sesenth 
class, but there are many otliers 
in foreign countries. 

W. Is this the llow'cr, papa, 

I this horse-chestnut blossom? 

1 P. Yes. Sec what an elegant- 
I .shajied cluster of flowers this 
, is : It is the shape of a pyramid. 

Ion, It has sc\cn stanien.s, 

! papji, and one jiistil—.so it is of 
I the seventh class and firstordcr. 

I P. There arc others with 
; two, four, and seven ]iistil.s. 
j Thus we have Class 11ei*t- 
ANDRiA containing the orders 
Monoyynia, JJiyynia, Tctrayynia, 
and ileptayynia. 

Class 8. OCTANDBIA. 

Ij. Have you any flowers of 
the eighth class, ])upa? 

P. Only one, this piece of 
heath. Examine its pretty blos¬ 
soms, and you will sec that it 
has eight stamens. 

Ion. Are there no more, papa? 
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P. Tlictv are not many in j L. Md. 

Etiffland; the principal are the | P. Some of the cla'^s have 
hilhrirt/, (rrinltmi/y irilfow-licib, one, some two, some six pi'^tils, 
&<:. j /on. So the jdants Ibini ihe 

Some have one, some two, C/as^ Mnxk.vni)i:i \, contaliii.ig 
others three or four lastils. the orrleis Mono, Pi, ami 


'I'hus we have (J/nss 0(;tan- 
niMA, containing the same 
numl>er of orders as the 7th 
<‘la‘<s, viz. J\fono(ji/niii, JJiyj/nUi, 
Triyunut, and Tctniyf/nia. 

Class 9. ENNEANDRIA. 

fj. r h.ivc been looking for 
someliowers with nine stamens, 
pa|)a, hut I cannot find any. 

P. Here is tlie flower of one 
of your laurels, Jmey. ^’ow, ^ 
look at it. 

/>. Yes, it /ms nine stamens, ' 
ami only one |)istil, so it is in ' 
the class Knnkani»kia, order j 
Mimoififiiiii. I 

/\ .All the dillen-nt species ' 
of laurel helong to this class, 
such as the rnin/i/ior tae ami 
the bny t/cr. 'Fhe rhiiharh plant 
also heloiigs to this class, an<l 
another which grows in the 
water. 

/y. What jdant is that, papa? 

I*. I Avill descrihe it to ynu 
Ft has a round smooth stalk, 
nliich grows three or four feet 
high. I have c*\en lieard of ts 
grow ing to the height of .s/.r feet. 

fj. 'I’hat is a very great 
lieiglit! 

P. At the top of the stalk is | 
H liead of bright red tlow<*r.s; ; 
.sometimes there are not less 

I 

than thirty iu a head: they ' 
Innc a beautiful and stately 
a])pearanec: it is called the 
floifieriny rush. lJa\c >ousecu 
‘it? 

W. No, I have not seen it; 
Fiavc you, Lucy? 
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, Class 10. DECANSRIA. 

I P. Here is a flower of the 
tenth order, with which}on arc 
' well ac(]ii.dr>tc‘d. 

IV. Yes, r kn-'W it, hccanse it 
is :i iSVcc/ WiUiom. I will count 
its stamens; it has ten sfanions. 

P. Ami will you, Lucy, ex¬ 
amine this rarnntion ? You may 
noli»-c the rhotlotkndron, Foil, 
and the pink. 

L, My carnation has ten 
st.-imens. Ton. And s(t have the 
pink and the rliododcmlron. 

P. And ill tliis cl.iss an* many 
shrnhs; the flcoArr; thv lnjdrnn- 
yen, the Jhi-fmp, and 

others; we will f.ill; moie of 
these flowers when wc Icarii 
tlu'ir chisscs in tin* “ .Natural 
System.” Some of them ha\c, 
j one, ami others /wo, tim e, fire, 
and ten pistils. 

^ FF\ So that they form the 
Chfss llia'ANDiM V. ord(*rs .l/.o/o- 
yynid, J)iyi/nio, '/'/iyipiia, J\n- 
' tnyynin, and Deenyyuin. 

Class 11. DODECANDRIA. 

P. The eleventh class con¬ 
tains ]dants which lia\e from 
twelve to iiiiietecii stamens, jiiid 
is called Dodkc vNin:i \, fiom 
the Oieck woi<l for twchc. 

IF'. I remciuher that you 
told us that, papa. 

/*. Here is one of the class, 
you know it very well. 

L. Yes, this i.s a piece of 
mignonette. 
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P. You 1100(1 not Stop to 
count its Pt.imons now. Be¬ 
sides ilio nii^nonctto, fliorc arc 
tin* niimoroiis trilu* of plants 
called spuHic.s, the houni'/t ik, and 
others. Von may eoiint the 
stamens of e.icli of the!?e ]il.ints 
at leisure, i’or no have no more 
time to-day. 'J’liev ha V(! either 
atic, lira, l!inr,Juiir, /ii:t‘, s/r, or 
tirc/ra pi>lil,s. 

fu/i. 1 will vviito the name of 
the class thi', time:— 

C/tiss 1!, J)()iJi‘CANi)i;i V : 
Ordi'i'S, Minioiii/iiin^ Jihiunin, 
I'lUfi/iiin, 'I'ttimjtjiiUi, Pntta- 
Ih cntjijnia, and JJtnhca- 

yi/iiia. 

Class 12. ICOSANDPJA. 

ir. 'rwelve to nineteen sta¬ 
mens! 1 sii|)|)ose iliat ill this 
class the /hovers have ticrnlj) 
slameii'., or mm-i'? 

P. Yes. i told you so in a 
former les'>on! Look at tliisjiear 
hlossom; si‘(* how numerous the 
Stamens are! N<-ie aie the hlos- 
soms of the ajiple, eheiry, and | 
plum trees. lien; also are 
the jieaeli, noelarine. almond, 
and str.iw l»ei IV hlos.soms. And 
lastlv, heie is a hlossom better 
known than anv vou have yet 
seen —what can he mote fair j 
and heaiitil'nl! j 

L. This is a n}\c! ft is the • 
/list 1 have seen this year. 1 


P. The orders in this class 
have citluM' o/«c, tu'o, or,five, or 
Jiioni/ pistils; hut before vou 
write these names you may 
notice how the stamens {^rovv. 

"Will YOU take th'S (durrv- 
hlos^om, "Willie? Now pull oil 
one of the sepals of its calyx. 

ir. I have; and one of the 
petals, and some stamens have 
come a Ion;; vv ith it. 

P. Now jiiill off another. 

IK. 1 h.ive. 

P. Now another—pull off all 
the sepals. 

ir. There now, poor thing, 
it has no calyx! nor anything 
else hardly. I h.ive imlled off 
all the jietals of the corolla, 
and all the .'stamens, with the 
sepals--'therc i.s nothing left hut 
the ovary and its pistil. 

P. Thus vou Iiave learned 
something. You know whieh 
part of the plant the stamens 
arc joiiK'd to. 

ir. Yes, they are attached 
to the co/yj;, just as the petals 
arc. 

/*. Thu.s, when writing the 
twelfth Che'S in the list before 
vou, vou must vv tile it in this 
way:— 

C/nss^'2, Jco.sVNDiiiA (Flow¬ 
ers with twenty or more stamens 
hisvrtvd in the Orders, 

Miiiwijtjma, Digf/niftj Penta- 
yyniii and Poiygijiiia. 


HOPE AND FEAR. 

At tiinc.s the cheek is nshy jialo, 

Tliey Ihishcs like the mac ; 

And thus, iis ]Io])o and Fear prevail, 
The colour comes and goes. 
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History, j 


THK STUARTS. 

CHARLES I. 


You heard last week how 
two parliiinicnts were disniissed, 
and that Cliarles saw that he 
must assemble a third. 

The discontent wliieh com¬ 
pelled the kiiiK to tliis step 
was increased hy his declaring 
war with France. Buckingham 
was at the root of this, as well 
as former evils, for the war 
arose from a quarrel hetween 
himself and the prime mini.stcr 
of France, Canlinal Kiehelieu. 
Buckingham was therefore ap¬ 
pointed commander of a hun¬ 
dred vessels, containing 7,000 
men. It was disgraceful enough 
to bring thousamis of men to 
kill each other because, of this 
private quarrel ; hut it Avas 
thought more disgraceful when 
it was heard that Buckingham 
had failed. 

The king, therefore, looked 
forw.ird to the meeting of his 
new parliament with some fear, 
lie felt, too, that, as before, 
there would be a contest eitlier 
against his own or Bncking- 
hani’s p«)wcr. Accordingly, 
he first tried to make peace 
with his enemies, by setting 
free those Avho had beeti 
imprisoned for opposing his 
loan; he next took measures 
for defending himself by force; 
he knew that hi.s own .soldiers 
were newly levied, badly pai«l, 
and discontented, and that they 
were not .strong enough to make 
the parliament ohej' him : he 
therefore made secret arrange- 
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menta to procure from Ger¬ 
many a thousand cavalry and 
five thousand infantry. 

The third parliament of 
Cliarlc.- met in the year 1628. 
They at once voted the king five 
“subsidies,” which .'mounted to 
more than had ever been ofi'ered 
him before; but, as usual, they 
determined that all grievances 
.should he .settled before paying 
the money. The grievances 
Avere by this time, as you may 
imagine, \ery heavy. The aaIioIg 
house rang A\ith complaint.^, 
es])ccially concerning those avIio 
had been sent to ])iison for not 
])aying the “forced loan.” It 
A\as declared agaiJl.^t the law of 
the land that any Englishman 
should be .sent to pri.>'on Avith- 
ontcansi'; or that he slujidd be 
taxed without the consent of • 
his parliament. The hou.se then [ 
determined to frame a hiAv, 
Avliich they called “TiieI’kti- j 
TioN OF Rkjiit.” 

The IVtition of /?////</AA'a.s so 
called becan.se it did not ask for 
ncAv proAisions, but merely for 
old “ rights,” some of Avhich 
had been given by the INIagnu 
Charta. The three most im¬ 
portant dcmand.s Averc:— 

1 . Hmt no one should pay any 
tax^ “or other Uke vhmye” trilh- 
nut thfi ronsenl of parliament. 

2 . That no man should be put 
out of his land or house.^ or im¬ 
prisoned^ without being hi ought 
to answer for his crime by law. 
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3. 2'hat VO one should he mo¬ 
lested or dmjuieted for not poying 
anu “ gijty loan, or benevolencef 
asked by the king.” 

The House of Commons 
soon passed this petition; it 
was then consented to hy tlic 
Lords, and tlie kinf,% after try¬ 
ing for a long time to resist, 
was obliged to give his eonsent 
also. The hill whieli thus re¬ 
cognised the liberties of the 
peo])le Avas welcomed with joy ; 
it was regarded hy the parlia¬ 
ment and jicoplcas (nil) second 
in importance to the Magna 
Charta, and the subsidies pro¬ 
mised to the king were imme¬ 
diately granted. 

The ])arlia]nent soon began 
once more to complain. 'Pheir 
next “grievance” was the 
king’s hail adviser llncking- 
ham. They pointed to his vices 
and incapacity, the defeat which 
England had Milfcred in the 
sight of Kurojic, and the decay 
ot commerce, and they called 
for his renio\al from office. 
Charles was much di''j)leased at 
this remonstrance, and accord- 
ingly jirorogued the ]>arliamcnt 
until the follow ing year. Uefore 
that '’me, however, the subject 
of their complaints was dead. 
A war had been begun for the 
relief of the Protestants of 
llochellc, and Huckingham had 
the command of the fleet, fie 
was w'aitiiig at I’ortsmouth, 
ready to embark, and Avas talking 
Avith one of his colonels, Avhen, 
as he turned round to enter his 
carriage, a gloomy-looking man 
named Pclton approached him, 
and struck him in the breast 
with a knife. Buckingham had 


only time to druAV out the knife, 
and to exclaim, “The villain 
has killed me!” Avhen he fell 
into the arms of those about 
him and expired. Nobody srav 
the bloAv; in the confusion and 
alarm that folloAvcd it Avas 
thought that he had been struck 
witli apo])lexy; but a liat was 
picked u]) A\hich Avas thought 
to belong to the assassin, and, 
on looking round, Felton was 
seen A\alking composedly up 
and down, exclaiming, “I am 
he!” It appears that tlie deluded 
man acted partly from rev'cnge 
and partly from indigtiation at 
Buckingliam’s public conduct. 

Thus, Avheu the ])arli:uncnt 
met in 1(129, they no longer 
feared the influence of Buck¬ 
ingham; hut it Avas found that 
the king had another bad coun¬ 
cillor in his place. 'Phis an as no 
other than <SVr Thomas Went- 
u'orth, who had been one of the 
most eloquent of the poj)ular 
leaders. But he had deserted 
the ])eople, in order to serve 
the king ; ho became Bucking- 
hant’s successor, and soon after 
received the title of Eakl oe 
STKAFJ'onn. 

The principal “grievance” 
now related to religion. About 
this time a celebrated bishop 
named Laud rose to notice ; he 
ga\e offenee to the Puritans 
and many others by introducing 
ceremonies into the church 
ANhich were much like those of 
Popery. The king also per¬ 
sisted in collecting the tonnage 
and poundage A\ithout asking 
the parliament; for, Avith the 
new taxes he had laid on cer¬ 
tain articles, it yielded nearly 
half his income. The Houso 
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of CditiiiioTis (Ifttcrmiiicd to stop 
these evils before doing niiy- 
thing else. Tlic king sent them 
ni.Tiiy angry messages, hut they 
I did iiot heed them. A eelc- 
j hr.ited meiiilxM' }iamed Sir 
I .lolm Kliot jirojio.sed a “pro- 
! testation,” eonsisting of the 
I three following aitieles :— 

I 1. l(7/oetvr shtll mlrodurc 
I Popen/ or (jfhrr opinions dis- 
(iijri'i'iinj ft oni the (me und ortho¬ 
dox flint eh, tiliidl he. reftiited u 
cnpititl fill nil/ to the. hlni/dom. 

2. Whoecer stmll adrise the 
hivi/itif/ of loniiiiijf and ponndaijv 
V'ithont the ronsfut of the, par- 
haniriit, shidl be /i/ceiri'ie, ifjinled i 
a rapilat eiieiiii/ to the coiiiinon- 
wfidth and hinpdoiii. 

.'t. //' am/ viei-fhaiit, or other 
person irhatsofcei , shidl colnn- 
lai ill/ pay the said lunnai/e and 
pon}id/ti/(‘,i not hrini/ i/ranti d by 
parliainnit,, he shall hkeirise he 
rv/mtfd a hetrayer of the liberties 
of l\n<jhiud. 

The 2nd of Mareh, 1 ^ 21 ), w'as 
the memoralilo da_> fixeil for 
ailopting the.se resolutions. In 
tin* morning Kliot entered the 
hon.se for tlie purpo.sc, and no 
sooner wa-re pra}ers ended than 
he rose, to denoiinee those who 
Innl olfemled the house. After 
a long speeeli he advaneed to¬ 
wards the ehair, .showed the re¬ 
monstrance to the Speaker, and 
called upon him to read it. The 
Speaker refused. He then pre¬ 
sented it to the clerk, who also 
refused. Hut Kliot was not to 
be di.scon raged h}' mi eh an im¬ 
pediment ; he read the remon¬ 
strance himself, and desired of 
the S]>eakcr ‘‘ to put it to the 
lUf) 


vote;” this ollicer .still refused, 
and at length eonfes.scd tliat he, 
was roitimanded athfi wise hy the 
kiiiy! The whole hou.se was 
now' in an uproar. T’hree im m- 
hers, named IStlden, HulUs^ 
and Valentine,, ro.se, and, when 
the S|)e iker attempted to leave 
the chair, the two latter jni.shed 
him back and held him in his 
seat. The disorder then be- 
came most violent. Some mem- 
ber.s tried to resone the Sjieaker, 
but Hollis .swore that be .slionhl 
sit there until the house chose 
tv) separate. 'I'he confusion still 
increa.sed, ami several placed 
their hands on their swords, 
when Eliot’s voice wa.s heard 
above the rc'st: he placed “the 
protestation” in the bands of 
Hollis, vvho assumed the func¬ 
tions of S[(eaker, and re.‘id its 
resolutions alotid, which were 
ji.isvcd with loud aeelamations. 

During the^e, pioeeedings, 
(’hailes sent the sergejint-at- 
arms to bring aw.ay the m.aee; 
hut the doors were locked; he 
then ,«ent the, nsln*r of the 
black rod, but he aKo tried in 
vain to enter; la^ilv, he sent a 
guard ol soldiens, who were 
going to force an entrance ; but 
Eliot’s resolutions were then. 
]iasse<l ; the doors were, there¬ 
fore, thrown open, and the 
members disapixaired, passing 
in a m’ovvd through the street. 

This was the last act of 
Charles’s third pniUament. Tn 
obedience to the king’s mes¬ 
sage, they separated until the 
loth of March, when, having 
met, Charles went to the Lords, 
described the leaders of the 
opposition as “vipers,”and dis¬ 
solved the assembly. 
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IIA.AII'SIJIUK. 


“My DKATt CrilLMKKX,— 

“ WiNCMi'.hn:i:, Soi rii amp- 
ton, iiiul IN>i:i.smoi hi. :in‘ tlip 
tlivpc])riii(*i}Ml town', ot' Il.imji- 
bliirn. Let ns Purtsinonrli. 

“ Wc jfo by r.iilwjty from 
Sonth.‘un]iton, niul we lind 
tlnit Pol t''niouth is on :in 
i"!;!!!!! in tlip .'Nontii of the 
county, fiillcd the /x/V of I'or t- 
sra. l*ort''iiionth is sitnatod in 
the south-west eoiuer. At the 
e.Mst (d'Pol t''C:i island isuiiollier 
i.'ihind of iihoul tlie .same si/e, 
and on the we.st is a town 
called Gosport. To "o from 
Portsmouth to (Io'>])ort you 
IriiAel ])y a floatin;' hridyu*, 
somethinjf like that of South¬ 
ampton, only much larger. 

Put to hegin. Poitsinonth 
is ])erhaps the most ee'ehiated 
iia\al station in Knglaiul. so 1 
ni'ed not, therefoie, fell \ou of 
the nnmher of sailors 1 met in 
till* streets; nor of the gieat 
vossi-Is, the men of war, iii the 
li.II hour. AValking thiough 
one long slrei't I s.iw that on 
one side of the w ay there was 
nothing hut a A-ery thick and 
liigh wall. ‘AVhatever is be¬ 
yond this wall,’! thought, ‘ it 
i.s completely separated fiom 
the town.’ ‘ What is on tlie 
other siile of this wall?’ I a.sked 
of a man with a shin}'' hat. 

“ ‘Doekyaidj’was the answer. 

“Eow, I had often heard of 
thi.s great dockyard, .and I, 
therefore, determined to sec it; 
but 1 did not get admi.ssion 


Aviihout .some trouble. On 
enterii'g I was not dis.-ijipointed 
Avilh tlie pl.iee: I ne\er ex¬ 
pected to.see anything so exten¬ 
sive—the Avhole establishment 
is like ;i gre.it town. Mt guide 
sliowcil me the great roj)r-/ionsi\ 
AAliere ininienxe caldes arul 
.smaller ropes are made; he 
then led me to the rmrlior 
wharf, ;ind tlie, aiirltor fouje, 
and from tliema. to a place, 
Asherel w.is almost bewildered 
willi the iiois(; inside. ‘ Here, 
sir,’ lie s.iid, ‘aou see the 
ropfar shtalhing fitandnj ami 

“ ‘ Y’es ; that is copper Avliich 
the men are hainiimring,’ I saiil 
—‘what is that great sheet of 
eopjier for?’ 

“‘That sir, is rojiper slwnth- 

iiip.' 

“‘Oh, T remember noAV,’ 

I rejiliid: ‘I have seen eojiper 
sheathing fa''feiieil oiit'-ide, the 
hull of a ve''S(d.’ Alter wateh- 
' iiigihe o]K ration as longa.s the 
iioi-^e would allow, 1 A\as led 
to the department for making 
filnrl'i. Here 1 .sjiw some heau- 
tiliil maehinery — there were 
three sel.s (d‘ niaehine.s, for dif¬ 
ferent si/.ed blocks; one set 
look up the rough timber and 
cut it, another brought it into 
its exact shape, another bored 
it, and, after CA'cry machine 
had carefully done its duty, the i 
block came out in a ]>erfect i 
state, w'ith a smooth, hnished | 
ap[)caranec, and ready for u.se. i 
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My guide told me that this 
block iiincliinery is very cele¬ 
brated, and that it can produce 
1,400 perfect blocks per day. 

‘“This is a noble sheet of 
water,’ I said to him as w'C 
reached another spot. 

“ ‘Yes, sir; this is the grand 
basin, where we ri'ceive vessels 
to ])c repaired and rigged. Yon¬ 
der are the hnildimj slips, on 
which the shij>s are butlr. The 
gt/n tchnrf, sir, is another re- 
inarkahlc place; it is the grand 
dejiot for cannon, shot, and 
every kind of fire-arms.’ 

“ ‘ The whole ])lace,’ I said, 

‘ isveiy lemarkable. SVhnt an 
immense sum of money it must 
have cost the nation; and what 
an eiMiimons sum it must still 
cost c\cry year to keep up such 
a ])lac(* .IS this!’ 

“ ‘ Ah, sir, that it do.’ 

“ ‘ ft seems im> large a place,’ 
I remarked ; ‘and it seems to 
be too miieh money to speml 
to kill other men. JJut sujipose, 
with all )Oiir ropes, ami tar, 
and eoinbnstiblcs, ^>our dock¬ 
yard w'ere to catch lire!’ 

“ ‘ Well, sir, it has eanglit 
fire before now.’ 

“ ‘ Has it indeed?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, three times. In 
the year 17fi0 it caught fire 
from the lightning; then, 


again. 


in 1770; but no one 


knows bow that happened. 
The last time was in tlie year 
177fi,—tlie yard was set on fire I 
by a fellow called Jack /''i 
Painter ; but he was jnmished 
for it, though ; he was hung on 
a gallows 64 feet high, just out¬ 
side the dock-gates; and after¬ 
wards he was hung iu chains 
on the bench.* 
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“‘Poor man! I think you 
miglit have found a punishment 
that w'ould have done him 
more good. The lianging in 
chains could have done no 
good cither to yon, or himself, 
or to any one else.’ 

“But I found myself at the 
dockyard gates again; and 
t.'ikirig a small sailing \essel, I 
set oiii en a trip to the Isle op 
Wight. 

“As W'C sailed up the har¬ 
bour I could not hel]) noticing 
the fortifications of Portsmouth, 
which are said to be impreg¬ 
nable. ’I'lic harbour itself is a 
veiy good one ; it is not too 
wide, and has at all times suf¬ 
ficient dejitli of water fora first- 
rate man of war: at its mouth 
it is two miles broad, and 
there is a strong foiton each 
side to guard the, ajiproaeh. 

“ ‘Where are we now?’ T 
asked, ns we left the harbour, 
of the sailor A\ho hud charge of 
my little boat. 

“‘This, sir, is the “ro.'id- 
stead ” between Portfinouth 
Harbour and the Klk of 
WiGirr; it is called i>pidte(id. 
Yonder is the Isle of Wight in 
the distance.’ The afternoon 
was very pleasant, ami the 
w'ater smooth; so avc (piiekly 
glided over the waves to the 
island, and landed at Coavks. 

“The I.de of Wight Avas 
named Vertis by the Bomans, 
and the name seems to have 
changed from Vedis to Vert, 
\Vec(, Wict, and Wiht (the last 
three Avays of spelling it are all 
found iu the Iloonisday Book), 
and it is now spelt Wight. 

“East Coavks and VYkst 
Cowes arc the two principal 
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I ports. There arc two other 
j ]iorts, named Yarmouth and 
: Newtown; neither is a large 
place — ten years ago the 
population of Yarmouth was 
.567, and that of Newtown num- 
I bered only 95. TJie chief town 
j is named New’pout. 

I “ None of the towns arc very 
, remarkable. The island itself, 
j and its beautifnl .scenery, are the 
1 great attraction to visitors. I 
found that the best way to sec the 
island was to hire a lly, which 
would convey me to all the 
remarkable ])l.iccs in the course 
of the day. The old horse in 
the fly had been accnstoincrl to 
go round and round the i.sland 
ever since he was able to go 
at all, and he, therefore, 
knew' every place at which he 
was to stop, lie took me to 
Alum Bni/j where there are such 
beautifully coloured sands : we 
went to the rocky promontory 
called the Needles — to the 
beautiful village of Ventnor — 
and to the great .steep clifF 
called Black (lunrj Chine. 

“All these places I saw with 
much delight; I only wish 
there was time to de.seiibe them 
to ^ou. llesides the.se well- 
known sj) 0 ts, there arc three 
buildings which deserve to be 
remcmlicred. One is Osborne 
House, the re.sidencc of Her 
Majesty the (iucen ; another is 
Pnrkhurst Prison, near New¬ 
port, where young convicts arc 
sent to be reformed; and the 
lust is an ancient ruin which, 
in the year 1647, was the prison 
of Charles I. Here I was shown 
the window through which the > 


unfortunate monarch tried to 
cspa])e. It appears that he 
got his head out of the window, 
but could not draw his body 
through. 

“The name of this ruin is 
Carisbrooke Castle. Before 
leaving it I wa.s shown the well 
of the castle ; and here 1 saw 
a sight which would have much 
amused you. Tn.stca<l of a i 
handle to turn to draw u]) the i 
bucket, there was a great 
wheel, which was so broad that 
a donkey was standing inside. 
When told to draw us some 
water he began to ‘ go ’ directly 
—like a scpiirrel in his cage— 
and, after a long journey, in 
which he found himself just 
where he was when he started, 
he .stopped; his reason for 
doing so was, that he knew the 
bucket to have rcache«l the 
mouth of the well. The water 
in this bucket was intensely 
cold, for the well was very 
deep; indeed, I .shuddered on 
looking down it. 

“ On my return to Ncivport, 
Avlierc 1 slept, I determined not 
to go direct through llamp.shire 
to Wiltshire; so that I did not 
stop to sec any more towns. 
The principal towns besides 
those I have mentioned are 
Clirislrhiirrh, Lyminglon, Ando- 
vei', and Basingstoke. 

“On my w-ay to Wilt.shire 
1 made some notes for you to 
commit to memory. You shall 
receive them in my next letter. 

1 remain, dear children, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“Henry Young.” 
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IlKCLIliAU AND 11!i:i-:<MTLAU VKItll.S. 


7^ WliMt i*? tlic perfect tcii>c, 
of “ f lore” IfUl? 

Tfm. 1 hired, 

J*. 7\ll(l of I lull? 

Ton. J kilhd. 

/\ You tliiit the perfect 
tense is iniieli like llic jirescnl ; 
it onl\ (lilVi'i’s in li:n inj; or eJ 
added to it. AU \cil)S wliieli 
make tiieir jieifect past len.se in 
this l)V iidi'.inji; or (v/to 

the ])ie>«ent tense, are called 
umiii.vii VKiM'.s. Now make 
th(‘ pcrlecl jia.st of I irritc — J 
sun /— / III vnk, 

Ian, Vi-''. / 7en7e//\esteidav 

— / fiiiuiid. N'o! that A\on*t 
<lo—it’s not pioper t<i talk so! 

/*. I.el nieii)! / i(iiif<‘\'QS- 
terda} / tinin/ ye.steidav -/ 
hrnki ni\ arm \e'terday. 'riie.se 
A'er!)s aie dilleieiit from the 
fii.'>t, heeanse the perf<‘( t t(*n.se 
cannot he made In atldinij r/or 
rd to lhepie''ent. 'i’hc present 
tense is altered. 

All .such veihs, in uhieh 
the j)erfeet tiaise cannot he 
made hy adclinj' d or rd to tlie 
in'esent, ;ire called iitni'.orT.\K 
viiisn.s There i.s oni; part of 
the veil) which is often exactly 
like the ])ast ten.se of the indi- 
ealivc mood 1 inean the iier- 
feet past jinrfirljde. 'Thus}on 
may say— 

PerJ'rH Tense .—I loved. 

1 *ert'('Ot Pur! ie ijdc. —l.o ved. 

Ptrf'evt Tense. ■ 1 linked. 

J*eil/eet Partieipie .—Baked. 

L. We letirneil hoforc, ])apn, 
that the perfect participle is the 
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part which we nse A\illi the 
auxiliary m*i1) to make the 
other leiisc.s. Thus— 

T nil) loved. 

T wart loved. 

1 \) ‘ill ho ml mi red. 

P. True. As'ti-’. 1 only said 
that in monif \eihs the ])erfeet 
tense and pi-rfeet paitieijde are 
alike, hill it i.s not so in the 
lhiei‘ \ eihs ue noii<'i*d just now, 
and in in.iii} others, 'rims— 

J*evfeef Tense .—1 wrote. 

J^irJ'eel Poetieii'le. —Written. 

Perjee! Tense. — 1 .".in'.''. 

I'lejetf J"orf iei/de.— Sim^f. 

Perjtil Tense .— I broke. 

J*erJ'e( t, I'tirlit ijde. — Broken. 

ir. 'I'liiis we must learn the 
peifi et pm lleijJe'i as well as the 
pel feet tenses ofe.ieli of the ir- 
re^iiihir \eihs. 

J\ Yes. The Old V wav to do 

I 

so is eaiefiilly to eoiiimit them 
to memorv. iMany persons 
who lia\e not ilone this in:ike 
sad mi'-takes; thev often ii.se 
the jierfeet tense with an aux¬ 
iliary veih to make their eom- 
ponnd tenses, 'rims 1 have 
lieard an ijfiiorant jierson say, 
‘‘I have iriofe my name,” in¬ 
stead of, *■ r lia\e w ritten.” “ I 
lliou}fht I had braid my*arm,” 
instead of, “ I had hrokeii.” 

IK. 'I'licn, l*a]ia, wouldn’t it 
be aj'ood thinjj; to have a list of 
all tho.se veihs that are irre¬ 
gular? Then we could learn 
them hy heart. J)o you think 
you could make siieh a list if 
you tried? 
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' J*. Yes. Sevcnil sueli lists ' «)iily l<*:irii a part of tlic list 1 

j liave been made already in I —von may be^riii '\\itli those i 
difl'eretit books. Here is one j irregular \eibs ^^bi(■ll have the j 
•vvliieb you may eommit to i ]ta'<t tense ainl past p.utieiplc 1 
. memory. To-day you may | alike. I 


LIST Ol!’ lUKLOULVU V EltHS IV 

■WIlli'II 

THE PAST I'J.NSE ANT> 


i'4sr 1‘AiincM’Li: 

AKE THE SAME. | 

1‘rocnt 

1 

7 , , Vast 'IfUfte and 

Vn-mt 

AliMo 

aboile. 

Pen (to 

enclose) jieiit. 

1 Tlosoecb 

besout'ld. 

Put 

j>iit. 

[bad 

bound. 

Pay 

]>aid. 

: bleed 

Med. 

(,)uit 

(|Ul(. 


bred. 

bead 

read. 

llnii" 

bioiifjht. 

bend 

rent. 

! build 

]>Ullt. 

bid 

rill. ' 

burst 

bur>t. 

Hay 

said. 

: 

boilirllt. 

ISeek 

souffbt. 

, (lust 

cast. 

t^ell 

sold. 

1 Ciileli 

eaii^dtt. 

h'end 

sent. 

1 Cliu'^’ 

cltmar. 


set. 

! (dntlie 

eliidjorclollicd. 

tilled 

sbed. ! 

j (.'ust 

conI. 

Hbiiio 

sboiic. i 

' Creep 

crept. 

Hboo 

shod. ; 

; Cut 

cut. 

Fboot 

shot. j 

i iJijr 

duff. 

Flired 

sbred. > 

I Jh’ecd 

fed! 

i^biit 

sbiif. ' 

i Feel 

felt. 

fc'leep 

slept. ) 

Fiirht 

foufflit. 

FImk 

slunk. 1 

1 Kind 

found. 

Hht 

slit, l-l) i 

i Flee 

bed. 

Sfiecd 

s])ed. j 

Fliiifr 

lluiiff. 

l^fiend 

spent. i 

(ii-iiid 

ffroimd. 

tS|;iod 

stooil. 

JlilTl^ 

iiuiiff. (1) 

yiick 

stiiek. 

JlilVO 

lia<l. 

t^lniff 

St miff. 

Hear 

beard. 

Strike 

siniek. 1 

Hit 

lilt. 

St miff 

stniiiff. 1 

11 iirt 

bint. 

Sw cep 

swept. 1 

Keep 

ke])t. 

SwiTIff 

swnnir. 1 

]jU\ 

laid. 

'JVaeh 

tiiiiffbt. ! 

Jjcad 

led. 

'IVll 

told. ; 

Leave 

left. 

Tiiiiik. 

tbouffht. 

Lend 

lent. 

Weep 

wejit. 

liCt 

let. 

^Vet 

wet. (4) , 

Li^lit 

lit. f-2) 

Win 

won. 

Lose 

lost. 

Wind 

wound. 

Make 

nindc. 

Work 

wroiiffbt. (.“)) 

Meet 

met. 

Wriiiff 

wrunff. (tij i 

(1) or Iinnced. (2) or 

liRliled. 

(3) or Flitted. • 

(4) 

or wetted. (5) or 

worked. 

(G) or wriii{;ed. 


Ill 
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Ion. Why ttrc there no re- —for dealed, dealt—for gilded, I 
gular verbs in the list, papa? gilt — for kneeled, knelt — for ! 

P. You need not learn the incaned, meant — for sjiilled, I 
regular verbs, because their past spilt. Such verbs are either j 
tense and past participle are regular or irregular according , 
always the same. I may men- to your manner of tjilking. 

! tion that many verbs appear W. Yes. If 1 speak slowly, 
i irregular because in speaking and say I spille<^ tlie ink, the 

i we pronounce the t/or €(/at the verb to spill is thus regular; 

i end very quickly, so that it and if T am in a hurry, and say, 

1 sounds like ^ Thus, for bended “Oh! T have sj)ih the ink,” 

we say bent—for dwelled, dwelt then the v trl) is irregular. 

THE CHILD’S TIME TABLE. 

Sixty seconds make a minute. 

And sixty minutes make one hour; 

In which tiine, if wo begin it. 

Much good work is in our power. 

Twenty-four hours make out the day, 

And seven days just make one week; 

Four weeks will make ono month, 1 say, 

And one year just twelve months will take. 

A second very quickly dies, 

A minute soon is gone, 

All hour is nothing in iny eyes 
When soinclliing’s to be done. 

And wlicii from my sweet sleep 1 rise, 

The day seems scarce begun 

Before I close again my eyes, 

That opened with the sun. 

And when I go to spend a week 
With some kind friend in town, 

Before I’ve hardly time to speak, 

The seven days have down. 

And when another month has passed, 

Aly years tiiey will be ten, 

And twelve 11101*0 months will go on fast,— 

How old I shall bo then ! 

Oh, may I e\ er spend my days, 

And weeks, and months, and years, 

In works of dut; prayer, and praiso, 

To my God who for me cares! 

I 

And if T should be spared to toll I 

My threescore years and ton, 

My mother says, if I’ve done well I 

1 shall be happy then. 
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A JOURNAL OF INfaTIlUCTION FOR TUB FAMILA’ AND THE SCHOOL. 


. Sth Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


MERCY. 


W. You iliil not writft a les¬ 
son after tlie tale Y<ni tolil ns 
List week, niainmii. 1 think 1 
can make one:—C omtasmon 
is good for domb auimuls. Will 
that, do? 

M. Yes. You h.avc now 
learned ilnit eom])ii.ssion is 
pood for dunil) animals, for 
those who are in trouble, and 
for those who are in error. 
Will you tr\ alwa\s to remem- 
her these tliinp-)? You may 
remember, alstt, tlujt eoinpas- 
siou ispoodyb/ (hose who ijicv, it. 
JiUey ami 1 had much pleasure 
when we felt oumiias.sit)u for 
Mrs. Jone.s, the eleip} man had 
much jdeasure when he pitied 
the l.ibouier’s children ; and 
Luiii.se had much pleasure even 
when she ]iarted willi her 
frieud.s the birds, fur slic soon 
forpot her own trouldc, and, 
whenever slie lieard the birds 
.siiipiup with delipht, she felt 
Uclipht loo that she had shown 
them cum])a.ssion. 

Jon. lint It is not right to 
showcompa.ssiou to others only 
for the sake of the ])leasuie we 
may pet, is it? 

A1. No; 1 only said that you 
may remember w'hat plea.siire 
compas,sion gives. So remem¬ 
ber, lastly, that } on should feci 
the sorrows of others for their 
sakes, even when it gives you 


) pain- to do so—just as Louise 
I did. 

^ To-day w c will talk of another 
feeling, called Muiicv. Mercy 
means “ forgiveness.’' We say 
th;\t one has mercy for another 
when, because of his compas¬ 
sion, he forgives him, whether 
he deservc.i it or not. Mercy is 
the fruit of compasoion. 

Jj. Ye.s. When the clergy¬ 
man felt compassion for the 
poor man, he forgave him. 
I’liat wa.s mercy, and it grew 
out of his (.om])assion. 

M. 'I'ruc. But let us begin 
our tale. 


SURREY 

ZOOLOGICAL G.ARDKNy. 

GKANJ) FETPL 


TllUJSn ELirilAN’IS. 

FLOWER SHOW. 
««••••• 
UNKl VALLEi) 
HANJ). 
MONS. JULLIEN. 

* • • • • • • 
FlUB WORKS. 


* Listen to me, all of you! ” 
said Tom Loseull, rushing into 
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tlie school-room ; —“ here’s u 
long l)ill for you‘ Surrey Zoo- 
lo{?iciil(jl urdcns—G nind F-e-t-e’ 
—that’s French ! Here! read it 
yourselves, I’m too lazy. Hut, 
j let me tell you the news first— 

! you are all {ijoin}; there!—that 
i is, those who are able to pay 
! Is. Gd. omnibus there and back; 

I and Gd. the — that’s 

i two shilling's total. What fun 
: it will be! Who will lend me 
; Gd.?” 

! I5ut all the boys were too 
! busy to notice Tom’s ([ucstion. 

; They had gathered round the 
bill to read it; some were on 
the forms, some on the desk, 
some on the ground. 

When they had read it, and 
determined they w'ould all go to 
the g.ir<lens,a boy named James 
Saveall came up toToin, saying, 
“ I have gc^t a long bill tor you, 
too! You ONye me eighteen- 
pence.” 

“ No, don’t talk about that 
now,” sai<l Toni, “ I have only 
got Is. 7d. and 1 want it, to go 
to the gardens. ’l*on my wor<l, 
I’ll pay you soon. IMy aunt i.s 
coming to see me next month.” 

“No,” said James Saveall, 
“ I’ll not wait any longer. 
You’ve so often said that you’ll 
pay me.” 

“ But, only trust mo this 
once,” said Tom, “ my aunt 
always gives me five sliillings 
when she comes; and if you 
make me jiay you now, I can’t 
go to see the fireworks. Now 
do wait—there’s a good fellow! 
Don’t yon think he could wait 
till next month, miss?” he 
said, turning to Miss Ellen, the 
schoolmaster’s daughter, who 
was listening; “he is the rich- 
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est boy in the school, miss— 
I am sure he’s worth —five 

POUND.s!” 

“lie has a right to the money, 
you know, if lie likes to demand 
it,” said Miss Ellen, “but 
1 would rather not give an 
opinion. Here is your teacher, 
ask him.” 

“ The money you have in 
yoir pocket belongs to Save- 
all,” Jiaid the teacher, “ so you 
must feel that't is Justice that 
you should return it. Beside.s, 
you will learn a lesson of‘pru¬ 
dence’—it is not a good thing 
to be using other people’s 
money.” 

“Veryw'ell, sir,” said Tom, 
returning the money in great 
sorrow, “ but I thought he 
might as well let me olf for a 
little while longer. I shall be 
obliged to sto]) at home all 
alone to-moirow.” 

Well, 1 could spare it,” s.aid 
Saveall, “ but you have 
mised to pay me so many times 
that, as f)ur teaclicr s.iid, it is 
only Just that you should suiFer. 

The next morning at eight 
o’clock two omnibuses were at 
the school door, ready to con¬ 
vey all the boys to their place 
of amusement. All were talk¬ 
ing with delight except Tom 
Loseall, when they were startled 
by the sound of broken glass. 

“Look!” they all cried, 
“ Saveall lias broken another 
window in the school-room; 
that is the thiid he has broken 
in a fortnight.” “Now,” said 
one, “ Ac’// be obliged to stop at 
home!” 

“ Let us go into the school¬ 
room,” said the teacher to the 
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boys. “ This is a bad tiling for 
you,” he remarked to James, 
when he looked at the window. 
“ You know the rule;—you will 
have to pay half the expense of 
the window, and to write a hun¬ 
dred times on your slate ‘ I must 
he more cai'efuf and we shall 
start long before you have lin- 
ished your task.” 

“But, sir,” said Savcall, “may 
I not be cxeiised this once?— 
may I not write it w'heii we re¬ 
turn?” 

“No, indeed,”said the teacher, 
“Icanuot allow tli.Mf; you break 
the windows so often. Jteinem- 
ber your w’onis to your friend 
Tom, yesterday aftermum,— 
‘ You h.ive promised to pay 
mo so often tluit it is only 
that you .should sulfer.’ JusLice 
is a very good thing, but some¬ 
times it is better to be more 
tluui just — to show 3ii;uor. 
However, yon would only give 
justice to your comp.inion last 
night, .so 1 can only give jus- 
tic.c to you now.” And with 
that the teacher and the other 
boys bade James Saveall good- 
bye. 

W. Poorfcllow^s! then neither 


of them went to the Zoological 
Gardens? 

M. Yes, they did—both. In 
five minutes Miss Ellen came j 
back into the school-room. She j 
said to them, “ 1 have kept the i 
omnibus waiting, at the request 
of your companiims. They all 
beg of me to show you mercy j 
this time. So, Saveall, you may . 
get your hat and come witii : 
me—but remember, in future, 
that we all need mare than . 
justice sometimes.” ■ 

“ Yes,miss, T v\ ill,” ho added; j 
“and I will lend Tom two shil- j 
lings gl.adly.” I 

No,” said JMi'is ICllen, “ 1 
can’t allow you—I am going to 
lend it him mvself; but Yt)u 
may be more mercii'ul to him 
and to otheis in future. 1 will 
make a iiioial le.s.sun for each 
of you. 

“ You, Jamp.s Savcall, may 
learn this —/fare more mkuoy; 
viernf should not too often he 
li i iiflercd hy j us I ice. 

You, Tom Loseall, may 
learn this Ics.son— J/ave moic 
ruLiDENOE, that you may not too 
oflendcyendupon merry. Now let 
U.S make haste to the omnibus.” 


THIS AKT. 

See the STiinll ant. 

Who, while the sun 
Shines hnght un<l strong, 

In work goes on ; 

And liiy.s up in store 
Por the cold hour, 

When winds may blow, 

And ruins lany pour; 

Tlie.sc sji> lo man, 

“ Waste not in sloth 
“ Tliy life’s short spun, 

Jiut do Ilia will who gave it.” 
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THE LINNitlAN SYSTICM. 


aasslS. FOLYANDBIA. 

Ion. Last week wc left off 
with flowers havin'^ twenty or 
more staiiiens; they formed the 
12th class. 

P. And wc will begin again 
with flowers having twenty or 
more stamens; they will form 
the Itith class. 

Ion. JJiit why not put them 
in the Tith class? Is it be¬ 
cause that class would be too 
large? 

I*. No; although these flowers 
have, twenty or more stamens, 
they arc different from those of 
the 12th class. Do you re- 
rnemher, when we noticed that 
class, uhat ])art of the flower 
the slamenswere attached to? 

\V. I do; hecause 1 pulled 
the cherry l)lossom to pieces. 
TJiey were fastened into the 
calyx. 

P. Here then is a poppy for 
you to examine. You sec that 
it has a great many stamens. 
Nt»w will you pull off one of its 
sepals and a jiet.il? 

W. Yes; there is one: but 
the stamens are not jriined to 
the petal like thoscoftliechcri’y 
blossom, ril try the next. 
No! I have jmlled off a sepal 
and petal too, Imt the stamens 
remain where they were. Now, 
I have taken aw ay nU the sepals 
and petals: there is someth''>g 
more remaining than the pistil 
this time, for the stamens arc 
all standing round it. 

P. Thus you see that the 
stamens arc not inserted in the 
calyx ns in the flowers of the 
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12th class. Will you notice 
what part they aic j«)ined to? 

Jon. I have been oh.'icrving 
them; they are fixed on to the 
part which the ovary is joined 
to. "What is that part called? 

P. It is called “the recep¬ 
tacle.” Von must mark this 
difl'erenco when you describe 
the class. Jlut we will first 
di.scovcr some more plants be¬ 
longing to it. 

Jj, This flower, the Columbine., 
is one of the class, papa; it 
has more than twenty pistils, 
and they all remain alter 1 have 
pulleil off the ]ietals. 

W. I have served this great 
Peony in the sameway. Here he 
is, without his red petals, and 
all his stamens are sticking to 
the receptacle. 

Ion. And you see the same 
thing in this Ksrhschohzia^ and 
in this Anemone. 

L. And in this Laik.<tpnr. 
Here is a piece of Monk-^hood^ 
will vou examine it, Jon? 

Jon. Yes; it i.“ liki* the lark- 
sjnir. Hut 1 have been exa¬ 
mining this Chrishnns llosc\ it 
is different from the rose we 
saw^ at first, because the stamens 
are in the receptacle. And 
what is this flower? 

/^ This is the flower of the 
TAnic tree; it also belongs to 
the l.Sth class: and this l>cnu- 
tiful flower, the MaynoUu, is 
another. 

L. What a delightful smell 
it has! 

IV. But here is something 
more delightful still! Only 
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think tliiit niy old friend the j P. The two lonj^er fetninens 
Buttn'cup has turned out to be ; arc therefore said to be in 
a 13th class flo\\cr. Look siX , power; and tliis peculiarity is 
him; I’ve stripped off his ^ ellow | expressed by the eiidiiij? dyna- 
elothes, just as I ser\ed the min. What is the Ureck word 
j)eony. I wonder what class , for ? 
the Ihihy is in, whether he is ; ir. lYi. 

hif^licr or lower iu the world I P. Thus the class to which 

than the buttercup. I’ll go niiiit, and all such ^^o^\ers, be- 
and fetch one. is called I)ii>ixamia, 

J*. No, do not do that, we which means “two atnturns in 
cannot afford the time. We power" or two longer than the 
h.ive fouml iu the l.'Uli class otJiers. 


the Poppy^ Culumhine, Ptoni/^ 
Ulsrhscho/tznt, Antmoth, Lai k~ 


ir. This pretty little flower, 
the blossom of the Thyme., has 


sfmr. Monkshood, Christinas two stamens in jiowcr. 


Jlose, Maijno/ia, and Ihittciro/t. 
’riicrc are many more English 
llow'crs in the class ; you can 


Ion. And so has this Fox- 
tjluve. 

P. Yes; hut there is .*i dif- 


discover them, and add their j feronce hetween the Eoxgl(nc, 
names to tlie list sonic other j and the Mint and Thyme. You 
day. They have eithei 1, 2, 3, will he able to see this after 
4, 5, or many pistils. The class the flowers arc dead, when the 
is called by the Greek name for seeds hi'giii to ripen. 


vKiny stamens. 


Ion. The Greek word for pa])a? 


L. What is the difference, 


many is “poly,” so that the 
name of the class must he ('la^s 
13, I’oLYANDRiA. Orders : 
Munoyyiilfi, JJiyynin, Tt iyy- 


P. It is this; that if you 
examine the seeds of the 
Mint and Thyme, you will find 
they arc not shut up in an 


via, Telrngynin, Pentatjyniu, ovary, or rather that they ap- 
and PolygynUi. pmr not to be. Each ‘<ced, 

\’nT-nxr-vr * -HirT > IlOWCVCr, IlUS itS COVei illg, W llicll 

Class 14. DIDYNAMIA. adheres to it so closely that it 
P. Noav let US look at the seems to he naked. But if vou 


next order. Here, Liny, is a examine the seeds of the Fox- 
jiiccc of Mint. gkfff’e, you will sec that they are 

/y. Does this hclong to the i*nclo.M‘d iu an o\ary. Thus 
next order, papa? It bus only | the Mint and Thyme belong 
four stamens. ; to the first order, Avhich is 

P. Yes; you must not sup-; called f7/y///«asperm/Vr,from two 
pose that the number of the Greek w'ords, meaning “ naked 
stamens increases w ith the uum- ; seeded.” The Foxglove, again, 
her of the order. Do you not; belongs to the second order, 
notice something peculiar in . which is called Angiospenvin, 
these stamens? j from two Greek Avords, meaning 

i. Yes; they arc not all alike, a vessel, and a seed, 
two arc longer than the others. These arc the only tAA'O orders 
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in the class —Clans 14, Didy- 
NAMiA. Orders: Gyninosper- 
wia and Aiiginsppirrha. 

Class 15. TIIItADYNAMlA. 

W. Have you any flowers of 
tlic Ihth Class, Papa? 

P. Yes; licre is one, the 
blossom of a Turnip. You 
observe that it has four petals, 
which form the .shaj )0 of a 
cross, and here arc several more 
cross - shaped flowers. This 
hriglit yellow flower is the blos¬ 
som of the A/z/s/Ard plant; here 
is a Cuhluuje blosst)m. 

\V. Ainl this single SforJi, 
and this Walljiower^ arc cross¬ 
shaped. 

P. And so is this blossom of 
the Horseradish. 

Jj. Hut A\e arc noticing the 
petals of the flowers, not the 
stamens. 

P. True: and if von count 

9 « 

the stamens you will see that 
eacli flower has six. 

IV. Y'es, all have ; and I 
notice in all, that four out of 
the six stamens aie larger 
than the others: they are “in 
power.” 

P. And by prefixing the 
Greek numeral tetruj four, to 
the ending, dynamia, you make 
the name of the class Tktrady- 
NAMiA. There arc only two 
orders; like the orders in Class 
Didynamia, they differ in their 
ovaries rather than their pistils. 
But you cannot well discover 
this difference until the sc ds 
begin to ripen. Then you may 
observe that the seeds of the 
Stock, Wallflower, and others, 
are enclosed in a long ovary, or 
pod. 

L. Yes; 1 have noticed that, 
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when we have been gathering 
the seeds of our .stocks. 

P. This long pod is called a 
siliqim; but if ever you collect 
the seeds of the horscradi.sh, 
you will find them in a short 
roundish-.shapcd pod, which we 
call a silirle. There is a jdant 
l)caring a white cross-shaped 
flower, which grows plentifully 
by tlu' "oad-sidc in the country. 
It is called the Shepherd's purse. 



Ifyou notice its silicic, it isa short 
heart-shaped pod, and with the 
little seeds inside, it is not un¬ 
like a pouch filled with money. 

W. But the seejls would 
make very small money; only 
large enough for the fairies. I 
have picked the flow'crs of this 
plant myself. 

P. The orders of the l.ith 
Class, then, are very easy to 
learn, hecausc they are only dis¬ 
tinguished by the shape of the 
sccdvesscl. Those with a long 
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pod, or “ sili<juc,” arc called Ion. Yes; but we will just 
OtAcx SiHquom; those with a write the j)articulars of this last 
short pod, or “ silicic,” form the class, before we go to play, 
order ^S^/?cMZow. There—I think Class 15. Tetual'YNAmia— 

we have had lesson enough for with four stamens in power. 
to-day. You have heard of Order 1. SiUquosaj Order 2. 
three classes. Sdhulosa, 


SONGS ABOUT TREES. No. 2.—The Bono ov tub Elm. 

In mnny a where oM nnccstrnl trees 
Flutter and sjjread their foliajre to the hreezo; 

On many a loll-top, and in valley preen, 

IVheie plide the l)riplit streams willows grey between; 

By mnny n dii'^ly road, whore trnvcllcrs pass, 

And lirld-patli iritigcd with daisy-springJed grass; 

On chalky common, and on heathy down, 

By quiet hamlet, and by noisy town ;— 

Gro»s the Elm-tree straight and tuU, 

Often covered to the ground 
With the leafy liranchlcts small, 

Girding all tlic trunk around. 


I 

I 

i 


Sometimes in rows the stately Elm-trees stand, 

And throw their shadows far across the land; 

Sometimes they rear their trunks around the brink 
Of overshadowed pond, where cattle drink ; 

Here from the hedge on either side they rise. 

And from the rutted lane shut out the skies; 

There clustering round the chiircli, they hide from view 
All save the vane that gleams their brunches through. 

Here a cliini]) ami there u group, 

Blinding dells and leafy nooks; 

’Neath them wild deer frisk and troop, 

Round them fly the cawing rooks. 

The old familiar Kim, who loves it not. 

Chief feature in some wcll-rcinemhered spot; 

Borne haunt of hoyhood, or of riper years. 

Full often thought of, amid starting tears. 

The English KItn—the tall, the stately tree— 

Rearing aloft its houghs so gracefully; 

Lovely in sunshine, beautiful in storm, 

When lifting to the winds its towering form : 

The useful Elm ! it helps to rear 
A dwelling for us while we live; 

It forms the case which mourners bear. 

When our remains to earth they give. 

n. a. ADAMS. 
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THE STUARTS. 


ClIAKLKS 1. 


TirE important reign of 
Charles I. may be divided into 
four parts. First, tlie, four years 
from 1625 to 1629, in 'wliicli 
(^hiirles’s troubles arose partly 
from the wars with France and 
Spain, brought on by liucking- 
ham; and ])artly from his con¬ 
tests with three dilfercnt Fur- 
liaments. They wished rather 
to limit his power, than to grant 
him money for the expenses of 
the wars. 

The second period consists of 
vJexen years, from 1629 to 1640, 
in whiih Charles endeavoured 
by all mannerof unlaw fill means 
to govern like an absolute mon- 
areh, until at lust, when the 
Scots invaded England, he was 
obliged to call another par¬ 
liament. 

The third period consists of 
five, years, from 1640 to 1645, 
in which the civil war between 
the parliament and the crown 
was carried on. 

The fourth period consists of 
ybi/r years, from 1645 to 1649, 
in which the king w-as kept pri¬ 
soner, and was at last executed. 

But you have to learn of the 
second period: how did the 
king govern eleven years with¬ 
out a parliament ? 

'rids was not an easy thing to 
do. Thu members of parliament 
were ])er1inps more determined 
now than at the beginning of 
his reign. The king therefore 
began by putting some of them 
into prison, l^ine of the i.iost 
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active, including Sir John Eliot 
who had ju’oiio^cd the lute “re¬ 
solutions,” and II(dIis and Va- 
lentii'..’ who had forced the 
sjieaker ini.) his chair, were 
confined. Jlcrc il'C} were kept 
until the piiuei]>ul. Sir .John 
Eliot, died. 

'I he next measure of the king 
wms to save money by making 
|)eace with France and Spain; 
for the w ars w ith those eountric.s 
h;i<l only brought upon him ex¬ 
pense and di'gracc. Having 
thus reduced his expenses, and 
luiiiig the five subsidies which 
the parliament had lately 
granted, Charles was not so 
mtich in riee<l of money, he 
thought to himself. If I can 
continue tocidlect tlie “tonnage 
and jionmlage” w'ithout opjiosi- 
lion, I sli.dl .soon be indc]>('ndent 
of the parliament, sind w ill reign 
as an absolute monarch. 

But on carrying out his plan 
the king still met with n'sisi- 
ancc. A Condon merchant, 
named Richard Chambers, re¬ 
fused to j).iy tonnage and pound¬ 
age until p.irliament should 
have granted it. The king, 
however, made use of the Court 
of Star Chamber, as Elizabeth 
had done. That court sentenced 
him to ]>ay £2,000, and to be 
imprisoned until he should 
make public submission. The 
merchant would not submit, 
and was ruined. 

Archbishop Laud (for he had 
now become archbishop of Can- 
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I terbury) still contiiined his j 
cbiingcs in the church. 11c : 
tlioiiglit to make the form.s of 
worsliip .so Tiuich like those of 
Home that he aioiiM reconcile 
many of the (Catholics to it. To 
compel those who opposed these 
changes, Charles Jiuide use of the 
“High Court of Commission.” 
"WhenaPniitan minister, named 
Lpiijhtort, wrote a i*amplilet 
j against prelacy (or the govern- 
rnent of the church hy 
' thisconrtcauseil him to he i»utin 
j tlm jiillorv, to lia\e his ears cut 
I «)ir, ins nose slit, and the letters 
“SS,” for Sower of Sedition, 
branded on his check. A bar¬ 
rister named Pi^iniu liad his 
cars cut off, was lined £5,000, 
and was imprisoned for life. A 
physician, named Bmtvjh'h, and 
aclergynian named A’/o/mm, were 
treated with c<|nal cruelty. 

By such severities Cliarles 
kept the people in awe ; and hy 
means of nn)nopolie.s, hy issuing 
proclamations and other act.s, 
lie contrived to go\ern abso¬ 
lutely. lie might perhaps have 
continued to do so, hut for the 
opposition he met with from a 
man named John ITumpden. 

John Hampden, a country- 
gentleman, was a friend of Sir 
.John Kliot, and was intrusted 
with the care of his children 
when he died. He was rem.irk- 
ahle for his mildiies.s and mo¬ 
desty of man tiers, but he had 
also the love of freedom. The 
king had made a new tax, called 
ship-money^ hy which, at fiist 
the people who lived in the sea¬ 
ports, and afterwards those of 
the inland towns, were com¬ 
pelled to provide money for 
shipA to defend the kingdom. 


The yearly amount thus pro- 
j duced was 1200,000; hut the 
tax it.sclf was trifling—the 
charge to H.-impdoii, who.se in¬ 
come nas IfiOO ])t r year, being 
only 20.S. Hampden, however, 
was the more resulvoil toili^putc 
the tax; for he saw that the 
smallness of the charge induced 
the people to submit—he cared 
not for liimself, hut for the 
freedom of his countr 3 ^ The 
case of his refusal was there¬ 
fore brought before the jmlgcs, 
and the (jue.''tion was argued 
for eleven days. The name of 
lIani]Mlen hec.imc familiartoall 
the pco])le, and they watched the 
debate with thegreatest interest. 

The wlnde trial lasted nearly 
six month.s, for the king's friends 
tried every means to prove his 
right to make the tax. The 
Earl of StraHord, in one of his 
letters said, “If the judges de¬ 
cide in the king’.s favour, if he 
can only cstahli.sh the justice 
of the tax, and acciiNtom his 
subjects to pay it, his absolute 
power will at once he e.stah- 
li''hed.” 'riiis was the question 
depending upon the trial— 
whether the. conntni should he yo~ 
VKi lied hy an ahsolute or a liiiufed 
monarchy "i The king, therefore, 
would not allow the case to bo 
decided againsthim—the judges 
knew they were his servants, 
and that he could dismiss them; 
they therefore gave their de¬ 
cision in his favour. 

The effects of thi.s trial were 
however most injurious to 
Charles. While it was pending, 
the people had freely discussed 
the question, and had reasoned 
about the principles of govern¬ 
ment: their opinions were thcrc- 
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fore fif/ainst tlic king; the spirit 
of the people was animated hy 
Ifainpden’s bravery, and was 
now more hold and threatening. 

Had the king been content 
ivith this decision, the peojde 
might yet have siilmiitted ; hut 
he was fooli.sh and rash enough 
to attcmi)t more. He now not 
only raised .ship-money, hut a 
.similar tax for the army, called 
r<fnf and conduct moiwy; he ma<le 
new taxes on mcrehaiidi.se; and 
monopolies almost without end, 
compelling .submission hy the 
(^nirt of Star Chamber. Arch¬ 
bishop Laud also became more, 
bold: by means of the Court of 
High Commission, he perse¬ 
cuted the Puritans more than 
ever; and many thousands left 
the country with all their pro¬ 
perty. 'J'liey emigrated to 
North America, and founded 
the colonies of New England, 
which have now become a great 
nation. 


By this means Charles might 
have rid himself of many 
enemies, but the persecuting 
spirit of Archbishop Laud 
w'ould not allow him to do .so. 
He became fierce, like some 
cruel animal wdio will not be 
disa])jK)intcd of his prey. He 
induced the king to forbid, by 
procl.ication, the Puritans to 
emigrate v irliout ])ermission. 
Amongst tho.se e ho were thus 
forced to stop at home to be 
persecuted, were John Hamp¬ 
den, Oliver Cromwell, and 
others who had actually em¬ 
barked in the Thames. Had 
they been allow'cd to go, the 
liberties of the people might 
never have been saved ; but by 
retaining these men of bold 
.spirit in the country, Charles 
and his friends retained that 
jiowx’r which brought the 
force of the exasperated people 
njion them for their destruc¬ 
tion. 


THE RIGHTS OE WOHAN. 

The Rights of woman I IVliat are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray; 

The right to watch while others sleep, 

The right o’er others’ woes to weep; 

The right to succour in distres-s; 

The right when others curse to bless; 

The riglit to love whom others scorn, 

Tlin right to comfort all who mourn; 

Tlio right to shed new joy on earth, 

Tlie right to feel the soul’s high worth; 
The right to lead the soul to God, 

Along the path her Saviour trod:— 

Such vroman’s rights, and God will bless. 
And crown their champion with success. 

TQB NORTH STAR, U. S. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEIl. 

WILTSHIRE. 


“Mt hear Ciiilhrev,— 

“I send you tlic notes on 
Ilnnipshirc to eonunit to me¬ 
mory before reading of my 
journey in Wiltsjiiue. 

EAMFSniHE. 

(Shape and houndancs.)— 
Hampshire is n sf/tutrish shaped 
connhf; hounded on the north bp 
Berkshire, on the. east bp Sussex 
and Surrep, on the west by Dor¬ 
setshire and Wiltshire, and on 
the south bp the Kmjlir.h Channel. 

(Soil.)—77fC aprindture of 
the county is not peculiar. The 
most remarkable spot on the sur¬ 
face is the New Forest • there 
are also the Jorests of Alice 
Holt, Woolme.r, and Beie. 

(Rivci-s.) — The principal 
rivers are the. Itciien, the 
Avon, and the Test. 

(Towns.)— The capital of 
Hampshire is Winchester, an 
ancient cathedral town, fornu’rly 
the capital of England; South- 
ami* row is a rising commercial 
town, and I’oKTSMouTH,a nrtm/ 
seaport. The other towns of im¬ 
portance are (IIhristchurch, 
Lymington, Andover, and 
Basingstoke. 

The Isle oe Wight also 
belongs to this county. It has 
the most beautiful scenery. The 
most famous spots are Black 
Gang Chine, Ventnor, the 
Needles, and Alum Bay; the 
most remarkable buildings are 
ParkhuTSt Prison, Osborne 


House, and Carisbrooke Castle; 
the towns and ports, Newport, 
East and West Cowes, Ryde, 
Yarmouth, and Newtown. 


“ ‘ Sheep again !’ I .said to my¬ 
self, .".s 1 .stood on SALTsmuir 
Plain. I .saw ononjih in Sii.sscx 

I ~ 

on the South Downs. ‘What 
breed of sheej) are llicse?’ I 
asked of a bhepherd whom I 
met. 

“ ‘They are a variety of the 
South-down bleed,' was the 
.‘vn.swcr. ‘The Old Wiltshire 
breed were horned sheep, but 
thc.se are “ polled.” We tried 
the Merino sheep here, for they 
have a very fine wool, but they 
didn’t answ'cr; they were too 
delicate for the eliinntc, and 
the feed ivas not good enough 
for tliom. Wc don’t care so 
much about fine wool now— 
not .since sucli quantities have 
been brought from Australia: 
the size of the .sheep is the. thing 
we notice, for w'c fatten them 
and send them to the butcher.’ 

“‘Yon seem to h.avc plenty 
of sheep on this plain. What an 
extensive jdaecitisl Eor miles 
and miles tlierc is nothing but 
plain, and flocks of slicep. 
What birds arc those?’ 

“ ‘Those, sir, are wheat-cars. 
The bustard anrl wheat-ear, 
and a few other birds arc nu¬ 
merous hero. But these are 
not the only plaliKS in Wilt¬ 
shire. I sec you have a map, 
sir; I’ll show you.' 
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‘‘ ‘ Thank you—here’s the 
map.’ 

“ ‘ Ton see, sir, the four prin¬ 
cipal rivers, 1st, the Upper Avon 
in the south of the county, 
where we arc now ; the capital 
Salisiigkv is .siriuitcil upiui it; 
2n(l, the Louder Aeon, at the 
I north-west part; anl, the 
; Kennet, which flows through 
l^erkshiro into the Thames; 
an«l 4th, there is a ])ieco of the 
Thames at the VL-ry nortii of the 
county; it is here called the Isis. 

“ ‘ Now you can understand 
where the northern plains of 
Wiltshire are; they are just at 
the north of the river Kennct, 
and they are called the ^farl- 
boroiKjh Dnirns. 'I'hcse don ns 
and Sah'sbun/ Plain arc both 
famous for slieep. There are 
downs too, sir, round about 
these plains; the}' are very wide, 
and sj)read in every direction.’ 

“ ‘ I do not see many houses 
either on the jdains or the 
downs,’ I said. 

“ ‘No, sir; the peojdc lire in 
the vallevs. If vou look at the 

tf V 

river WUlon, which fhjws into 
Salisbury, you will sec ;i town 
called WARMiNsrKu. Now all 
the way from Warminster to 
Salisbury the Wilton runs 
through a beautiful valley, about 
eighteen miles long, and in this 
distance there arc altogether 
two towns and seventeen vil¬ 
lages, besides the “hamlets,” 
Again, sir, in the valley wdiich 
the Avon flows through, if y> i 
take the twenty-five miles of 
valley north of Salisbury, you 
will find eighteen villages and 
one town.’ 

“ ‘ What sort of soil have you 
in this county ?’ I asked. 
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“‘Why sir, you may divide 
the county into two parts. The 
north-west part contains broad 
arable lands, but tbc sontb -east 
paft is nearly all chalk (look 
at the soil you are standing on 
now). This part and the chalk- 
district of liampshire are the 
very middle of uh.it is c.alled 
the “chalk-formation” in Eng¬ 
land. A geologist who was 
down hcic some time ago, 
taught me that. Tf iL’.s not too 
much trouble to get out your 
inaj) again, I will show you the 
four ranges of chalk hills that 
branch out from here. 

“ "TTcre, sir, is the first range, 
tbc chalk range of the Chiltcrn 
hills, JJmislafjfc, and Iloyslon. 
Vou SCO, they extend tliroiigh 
Bi*rk.shire, llnckinghamshire, 
liedfoi d'>hirc, Hertfordshire, 
just the north-west corner of 
l^sscx, Cambridgeshire, Suilblk, 
and Norfolk, ucioss the Wash 
into Lincolnshire, and York¬ 
shire, Jind ending at Flam- 
borough Head—that’s a pretty 
long range! 

“‘The second branch, sir, 
form the North Downs of 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent. 

“ ‘The third branch form the 
South Downs of Ham])shire and 
Sussex. 

“ ‘ The fourth branch form 
the North and South Downs of 
Dorsetshire. 

“ ‘ I dare say, sir, if you have 
been a-travelling about in the 
counties, you have met with 
these hills—I hnve’nt been so 
far myself.’ 

‘“Yes, I remember the hills 
in some of the places you have 
mentioned, but I never noticed 
their arrangement before. I 
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will “ make a note of it.” The 
centre of the ciiai-K-kohm- 
ATION is in Hampshire and the 
South West of Wiltshiie: the 
ehii/i' extends in Jour different 
branches. 

“ *Hiit T came here to see lliat 
ancient buildin;^ on the plain.’ 

“‘You mean Stonkiii.ngk, 
sir?’ 

‘“Yes. I must, go and see it. 
(jood bye.’ 

“ Stonehenge 1 found to be, 
as ] have olten lieaid it de- 
seiibed, a ccdlection of v.isl 
stones arrangcil i]i eiieli-s. Some 
of the largest arc nearly tw enl- 


five feet high. They are sup¬ 
posed lo l)e the remains •)f one 
of tlic temj)Ies in which the 
old ])rui«ls and the ancient 
Itritons used to wor'-hi]) idols. 
1 also saw some of the ancient 
mounds called banowsy under 
which our forefathers used to 
buiy their dead. 

“ After spending many hours 
on the jdain, J wa> alti.icled Iw 
the tall ^]*ireof Sali.^bury ('athe- 
dral, ami J set off for the eiU, 
wliL'ie 1 now' remain, 

“Your faithl'ul friend, 

“ lIiiMiv You.ng.” 


Tllli (1 LOW-WORM. 

Bene \tu the licdgc, or near the stream, 
A worm i-! Known to slra}’ ; 

That shows 1)y night ii Imid hcam, 
Winch di-sipjieiirs hv flay. 

Bispiifos lirn(3 been, and still prevail. 
From whence Iiis no s proceeil, 

Some give tliiit honour lo Ins tail, 

And others to ins head. 

But this IS sure—flu* hand of inighl 
That kindles up the skie.s. 

Gives hhn a inndiemn of liglit 
Pioporlioned to Ins size. 

Perhaps iiidnlfrent nature meant, 

JW smh a lump hestowed, 

To bid the fravi'ller, as he w’Cnt, 

Be c.'irc’f'iil where lie trod ; 

Nor er^l^h a worm, whose usetiil light 
Might serve, however small. 

To show n hliimblmg-stone by' night, 

And 8.1V0 him fiuiri a full. 

Whate’er she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain, 

"Tis power Almighty bids him shine, 

Nor bid.s him shine in vuin. 

Yc proud find wealthy', let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you, 

Biiice such ii reptile bus its gem. 

And buubts its spleudour too. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


TUB lUHBGlTBAU VERBS. 

JV. We learned last week P. Yes. And to day you may 
of the irrepdar verbs with the couunit to nieinory llie follow- 
past tense and j)ast i)articiple 'inj; verbs iiMvliieh the j)ast par- 
alikc. ticiplc and past tense diifer. 

LIST OJf inilJitjULAll VEIinS IN WIITili THE PAST TENSE AND PAST 
PAimCU'LE Ann DllFEUENT. 


Present Tense. 

Past Tense. 

J'c'st Participle. 

Am 

was 

been. 

i\ri8e 

arose 

arisen. 

Awako 

awoke 

awaked. 

llnke 

baked 

baked, or baken. 

Hear, to hringforth 

bare 

born. 

Hear, to can't/ 

bore 

borne. 

Heat 

beat 

beat, or beaten. 

Heoonio 

became 

become. 

Hofjiii 

began 

begun. 

behold 

beheld 

beheld, or beholden. 

Hid 

bade 

bii], or bidden. 

Hito 

bit 

bitten, or bit. 

Blow 

blew 

blown. 

Break 

broke, or brake 

broken. 

Chido 

chid 

chidden. 

Clioosc 

chose 

chosen. 

C leave 

clove, clave, cleft 

cloven, or cleft. 

Ouiiio 

came 

come. 

Crow 

crowed, or crew 

crowed. 

Dare 

durst, or dart’d 

dared. 

Biff 

dug, or digged 

dug, or digged. 

Do 

did 

done. 

Draw 

drew 

drawn. 

Drink 

drank. 

drunk, or drunken. 

Drive 

drove 

driven. 

Ent 

ate 

eaten. 

Eall 

fell 

fallen. 

Fly 

flew 

flown. 

Eorbear 

forbore 

forborne. 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten. 

Forsake 

for''ook 

forsaken. 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen. 

Get 

got, or gat 

gotten, or got. 

Give 

gave 

given. 

Go 

went 

gone. 

Grave 

graved 

graven, or graved. 

Grow 

grew 

grown. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden, enr hid. 
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Present Tense, 

Past 'Tense. 

Past Participle. 

Hold 

held 

held, or holdcn. 

Kneel 

knelt, or kneeled 

knelt. 

Know 

knew 

know’n. 

Lade 

laded 

laden. 

Lie, to lie down 

lay 

lain, o/*lien. 

Loud 

Toaded 

laden, or loaded. 

Quit 

quit, or quilted 

quit. 

Hide 

rode, or rid 

ridden, or rid. 

Eing 

rung, or rang 

rung. 

Eiuo 

ruse 

ri^en. 

Hot 

rutted 

rolled, or rotten. 

Kun 

ran 

run. 

Biiw 

sawed 

aawn, or sawed. 

See 

saw 

seen. 

Seethe 

Berthed, or sod 

Bodilen. 

Shako 

shook 

Bhakeii. 

Shear 

BluMired 

shorn. 

Show 

shewed 

eliewn. 

Show 

fihowrd 

show’n. 

Shrink 

shrunk, or shrank 

shrunk. 

Sing 

sung, or sang 

sung. 

Sink 

sunk, or sank 

sunk, or sunken. 

Sit 

sat 

sitlen, or sat. 

SIny 

slow 

slain. 

Slide 

slid 

sliddcn. 

Sling 

el ling, or slang 

slung. 

Slink 

slunk, or slank 

slunk. 

Smite 

Binoto 

smitten, or smit. 

Sow 

sowed 

sown, or sowed. 

Siieak 

Sjioko, or spake 

spoken. 

Spin 

sjiun, or span 

s]iun. 

Sjjil 

sj)it, or spat 

s])ii, or spilten. 

Spring 

sprung, or sprang 

sprung. 

Steal 

st(du 

stolen. 

Stink 

stunk, or stank 

Btunk. 

Stride 

stroile, or strid 

sli idden. 

Strike 

struck 

struck, or stricken. 

Strive 

Blrovc 

striven. 

Swear 

swore, or swore 

sworn. 

Swim 

swam, or sw’uiii 

swum. 

Swing 

swung, or swang 

swung. 

Take 

took 

taken. 

Tear 

tore, or tare 

torn. 

Thrive 

throve, or thrived 

thriven. 

Throw 

threw 

thrown. 

Tread 

trod, or trode 

trodden. 

Wear 

wore 

worn. 

Weave 

wove 

woven. 

Wind 

wound, or winded 

wound. 

Write 

wrote, or writ 

written. 
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SATUEDAY. Poetry. 


THE MOUSE'S PETITION. 

On ! lipnr a, ppTi.'^ive jjriBoner’B prayer, 
For lil)prt 3 ’ lliat hijrliH; 

And never let (lime licarl he eliut 
Afjainst tlic wrcloh’s cries. 

For liere forlorn and sad 1 sit, 

Witliin tlic wiry ^rato; 

And ireinMinp; at tlie appu,. piling morn, 
Wliieli LiriiigH impending fate. 

If e’er tliy breast with frepdoin glowed, 
And s])urned a tyrant's eliain, 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A irce-born Mouse detain. 

Oil! do not stain with guiltle.s3 blood, 
Tliy bi>s[iiialde beartli; 

Nor tiiiiiiipli that tliy wiles betrayed 
A pri/.c so little worth. 

Tlie senltered gleaiiiiig.s of a feast. 

My fiiigal ineal.'i .Mujiply : 

Jliit if tliiiin iinreleiiling heart 
That slender boon deny ; 

The elieeerful light, the A'ital air,— 

Are ble.'"iiig‘A widely given ; 

Let .Nature’s eoniinoners enjoy 
The eoiiiinoii gifts of Heaven. 

The well-taiiglit pliilosopliie mind, 

To all eoinpiiabioii gives; 

Casts round the world an eipial eye, 

And feels for all that lives. 

Or, sineo this transient gleam of day 
Is all of life we share ; 

Let pity jilcad within thy breast. 

That little all to spare. 

So may tlij liospitable board 

W itii licaltii and penec be erowned; 

And e\ery eliar i of heartfelt case 

Hencatli tliv roof be found. 

• 

Bo, wlien destruction lurhs unseen, 

Wliicli men, like iniee, may sliaro, 

May some kind angel clear thy path. 

And break the hidden snare. 
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9th Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


MKHCY. 

Tr. I HAVE been tliinkin;; sliow.s tlicni how bnd tlioy must 
something nbunt inorcy, juipa. bo to iiiako you fool so. 


r. it? 

ir. I (hiu’t lliink that it is 
bc.st to be always inercii'ul. I 


P. It may have that eiroct; 
and if is much move easy i») l)e 

m/ 

aii';rvthaii to show merev. Hut 


j:aveal)oya{ioodkick\cstorday, ou that account I would li.ave 


and 1 think it did him paid. 

P. Indeed! wliat do you 
mean by a “jfood” kick? 

IP. 'i'wo or three of us were 


you take care liow you Ix'jtin 
Mieli a practice. For, Istly, it 
is not tliebcst plan*, 2ntlly,you 
may .soon learn to do it too 


pla\inj' at hop-.s<‘otch, and tliis often ; and, 3nlly,you may tlius 
boy drove his hooj) over the sometimes show aufjer wlien it 
lines of the bases several times is not deserved. 15ut J will tell 
on j»ur[)osc to .spoil them, you a st(*rv, and show you that 
“Now,"’ 1 thoujfht, “that is it is not };ood to he angry, 
sheer mischief! you are doing even after you have been my 
that only to aggravate us! and merciful. 

't woubf do }ou good to give 

you wh.it you deserve.” So IVIr. Morris was a very kind 
when he had the impudence man, he u.sed often to .say to 
to do it again, I kicked him. his neighbour Mr. P’reeinari, it 


''riiat kick was a “good” one, ! is not worth while to live in 
because it did him good—it the world, unle.s.s you can «lo 
made him /ee/ how imjiudent some good in it. Mr. Freeman 
he was—he looked ashamed of thought so too, and though 
himself. these gentlemen went to busi- 

j[\ It might have made him ne.ss every day, they foil ml time 
a.shamcd, Imt it did not make to do a great many more things 
him more kind to you. Hy , besides. I remember hearing 
mercy \ou might have made one of them say, “What is the 
him feel more a.shamed, and u.sc of going to husincss to get 
more kind to you also. one’s living, and then living 

IF. Yes, but 1 meant to show only to go to biisine.ss? I like 
him my indignation. There to have something more to live 
conies a time, sometimes, when for.” I often thouglit of those 
people, arc really too bad—then word.s. 

a little indignation docs them Mr. F'reenian w'as what is 
good—it wakes them up, and culled a “ guardian of the poor,” 
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and Mr. Morris was an “over- you know, if it is right to reason 
seerso tIiMt they met with a about Cod, that you may see 
great many people whom they the reason why He is ‘plenteous 
could do good to. Both gentle- in mercy,’—it is because lie is 
men had families, and they ‘ slow to anger.’ ” 
often took iheir children with “But I think,” said Mr. Mor- 
them when tliey had errands ris, “that 1 hace been slow to 
of mercy to periorm. anger with this man. T am sure, 

I also remember asking Dick T have felt my anger rise against 
Bird the blacksmith, whether him again and again; andevery 
he thought that either of these time I have kept it down. Let 
gentlemen was kinder than the me count up how many times 
other. *■ Why, he said there’s I have tried to help him, 
a lit lie difl'erenec between’em ; and he has vexci me. You 
for instance now,—when there remember, first, when he began 
is any good to he done, Mr. business and had very little to 
Morris will set about it more do, that i got him a situation 
quickly than Mr. Freeman ; he as one of the lamplighters to 
does not take so long to eon- the parish. And you know how 
aider ; but then again, he be- iinpuneliial lie was then ; the 
comes angry sooner than the otiicr lamplighter used'to bring 
other. If he thinks tlnit any both the ladders fiom the 
poor fellow has done wrong station, and jilaee Clay’s ladder 
and ought to be punished, he against the first lain]); and 
is sure to punish him. He’ll I have known him to be an 
tell you that if the man ought hour and a half after time bc- 
to he punished he oiujhf, and fore he would come for it, and 
there’s an end of it,—he do like begin his iliities. So, in some 
to keep people in order, and streets, the people had no light 
make them mind their i’s and until they were going to bed, 
Qs.” and did not w'ant it. 

Now, to make people mind “Then,secondly, when Tcm- 
“ their Ps and Qs” is a good ployed him to take my children 
thing, but it should be done in to school every morning, he 
a proper way; and you may failed. He often came for 
learn this from somctliing that them at nine o’clock, instead of 
once happened in our parish. half-pa.st eight, and Mrs. Morris 
“ ni tell you what I mean then had to wash the buby,» 
by Mercv,” said Mr. Free- because the housemaid was 
man to his friend Morrks, wanted to go to schoid with the 
as they were wuilking home boys. I am sure, that I remon- 
together one evening. “I mean strated with the man again and 
‘ being slow to auger* Thv.rc again. Instead of being angry 
is a verse in the 103rd Psalm, with him, I begged of him to be 
which tells us that Cud is * mer- punctual, until I was obliged to 
ciful and graciousit adds, employ some one else.” 
that He is ‘slow to anger, and “ Yet, that is only twice that 
plenteous in mercy* I think, do he has failed,” said Mr.Frceman. 
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“ But, I have tried to help 
him in other ways. When I 
gave him the job of building 
me a new stable, he was three 
weeks longer than the appointed 
time, because he used to be 
attending to everybody’s busi¬ 
ness but his own. Fourthly, I 
gave him the repairs of our 
Sunday-school to do, but he did 
not get them liuished in time. 
Filthly, I tried to get two of his 
children elected into our free- 
sehool,but hediJ not try himself, 
so that they were not chosen. 
Sixthly, I lent him some money 
when he removed into his new 
premises, hut he has not yet 
returned it as he promised, nor 
said anything about it; and 
SeventhIv, I told him when 1 
went out of town to repair my 
garden wall, and mend the 
green-house, and when 1 re¬ 
turned last Monday, 1 found he 
had done nothing to eitlier, 
—consequently many of my 
grapes arc spoiled.” 

“ I must say,” said Mr. 
Freeman, “ that he is a very 
aggravating man — he is too 
careless.” 

“ So I say,” replied his friend. 
“ Now, 1 have really tried to be 
merciful to him. Here is seven 


times I have felt my anger rise 
against him, and every time I 
have pardoned him. Now be 
has lost another chance by his 
carelessness; I think that this 
time he deserves to suffer the 
consequences oi his folly.” 

“ No doubt about it,” said 
Mr. Freeman; “he has deserved 
such punishment several times 
already ; but it is not alwavs 
well to punish even those who 
deserve it. Don’t you think it 
might be better first to find out 
why he has been unpunctual 
this time. If yon were only to 
find out his fault and teach him. 
instead of punishing him, it 
mightanswer the same purpose, 
It would be a more merciful 
plan 

“ Perhaps it would,” said Mr. 
Morris, “ but it is too late now; 
1 have recommended some one 
else. I think, after all, that 
the punishment may teach him. 
It Avill make him remember. 
There is nothing like making 
a man suffer for his folly—that’s 
the way to make him mind his 
Psand Qs.” 

*• Well, wm shall sec,” said 
Mr. Freeman as they reaehcil 
home and parted; “ (lood 
night I” 


GOOD CHILDREN. 


The little birds are in the tree, 

Skipping and singing merrily; 

The little lambs are in the mead, 

From care, and pain, and sorrow freed; 
And, lessons said, in cheerful play, 
Children enjoy their holiday. 

All, all are in a happy mood ; 

Ood makes those happy who are good. 


9tli Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 


THE LINNtEAN system. 


Classic. MONADEIPHIA. 

li. WiiAT flowers have you 
j there, ]».i]):i? I see u 
I ii maltuir, a camcUiti, and some 
j othiws. 

I /’. Yes. Take this fferanium 
and notice its pistils. You see. 
that tlu'v may all he pulled off 
toj'cther; they are all joined in 
I one hiindle. 

L. So that when I pull one 
i stamen the others come with it. 

/'. All such flowers form a 
distinct <-lass, wliieh we call 
Mt-nadolphia, meaning; one bun¬ 
dle of stamens. 

The orders of this class are 
! arran};ed aceonlinif to the niim- 
; her of their ])istils; they are 
distin^ruished iiy their stamens. 

1 'rinis we have flowers with .3, 

1 f}, (), 7, 8, 10, 12, and more 
I staraens, 

j litn. I ■\\ill write the name 
j of the class. IG. IMona- 

I nnr.riiiA, with stamens in one. 

' handle. Orders : Triandria, 

I Ponttmdna^ I/ernndi ia, Ilept- 
I ondria, Octandnn, Jhaiudi ia, 
Dodei'andriu, and PuJyandria. 

Class 17. DIADELFHIA. 

I 1\ The dift’crcnce between 
these flow'crs and those of the 
IGth class may be di.scovcred by 
the name, Diadflphia. 

UI suppose that must mean 
two bundles? 

P. Yes. Here arc a pea an 3 
a laburnum blossom. ]iy ^reat 
care vou nniv sec that in each 
' flower the stamens fonn tw'o 
bundles. See how in this la¬ 
burnum they surround the long 
. ovary or pod. 
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There arc four orders in the 
class, according to the nnniher 
of the stamens. 1 will write the 
particulars for you. (Uosa 17. 
J)iAi>KLriiiA, with stamens in 
two bundles. Orders : Pent- 
nridria, Hexandria^ Octandria^ 
and Jjtxi'fidria. 

Classic. FOLYASELPHIA. 

fj. Have you biijught any 
flowers of the 18th class, ])aj)a? 

No; 1 have not. Hut, if 
you were to examine the blos¬ 
som of an orange tree, you 
W’ould see that its stamens can 
be divided into three or more 
bundles. In some plants of 
the class the stamens nre in¬ 
serted in the calyx, ami in others 
they are. not. 

There, are tw'o orders in the 
class. Thus you have (Vttss 
18. Poi.YAOKLlMIIA, witll .stU- 
mens united into se\cral bun¬ 
dles. Orders: JJodecand/ ia and 
Polyandria. 

Class 19. SYNGENESIA. 

ir. What a curious name 
you have, given to this class, 
papa. What do you mean by 
“syngenesia?” 

P. The. word signifies “ a 
growth together,” and you will 
sec presently how suitable tins 
name is for the cla.ss. Eirst, 
notice what different flow'crs it 
has from those of the other 
classes. Here arc the dai.sy, 
dandelion, sunflow^cr, marigold, 
and thistle. 

Ij. These are all bunchy flow’- 
ers; each is Tiiade of a broad 
bunch of petals. 





TlJESI>Ar. PLEASAN 


P. I will ])ull out one of 
theso parts of the daiulelion, 
wliicli you call petals. You 
may now see that it is more 
than a petal; each of the«ie 
yellow parts which make up 
the dandelion is a di>tinet 
flower, lieeaiise they are so 
small we call themy/rwe/.s’. 

fj. Then “ syn<:ene>ia ” is a 
gooil name for the order, be¬ 
cause so many florets grow 
together. 

P. It is partly on that ac¬ 
count. These ilorets all grow 
from the end of the flower- 
stalk, whi(*h w'e call dm recep¬ 
tacle ; hut the stamens and 
pistil of each floret also grow' 
together in a curious way. If 
you look at this 
lh»rct of the dande- 
lionyou may scctluit 
the ])istil is situated 
in the stamens. 

IV. 'riie stamens 
arc so small, pa])a, I can hardly 
see thcTii. I (ndy sec that the 
ftyle of the pistil is rather thick 
at the low'er end. 

J\ That is hecausc all the 
stamens arc fastenctl round it. 
You see that their anthers are 
joined together, so th.it they 
form a tnhe, in which the jiistil 
is placed. The lilaments of 
the anthers are not joined. 

Fj. Ilow can you tell tliat, 
pajia ? they arc so small tliat 
they seem to he united. 

P. You shall see. I will 
.show you a curious thing, lly 
pulling the pistil, 

I have pulleil it 
out of its tube 
of stamens. You 
now see that the 
fllamcnts of the 
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stamens are separate ; the ! 
anthers are still joined. Those 
are the principal distinctions 
of the class—1st, The sta¬ 
mens are joined together at j 
their anthers, and form tube. ! 
2udly. Ill this tube the ]>istil is ^ 
placed. 

lo/i What arc the orders of 
the cla^s, papii? 

P. 'I’lic distinctions of the 
orilers are not very easy to 

«* V 

remember. We shall meet 
w’lth these flowers again wheu 
we learn of the “Natural” 
System of JJotanv. I will, 
therefore, only iiieiitiou the 
particulars. 

In such flow'crs as the thistle 
and lidiifh linn the floret.s are 
e(|ual. 'riiesc form the 1st 
order, Ptina/iv. 

In other flowers in the class, 
such as the f/o/s//and f/ioundsr/, 
the florets of the circunifercuce 
have pistils without stamens, 
'riiese form the .second order, 
called Superjliui. 

In others, such as the snn- 
Jiittper, the florets of the circnni- 
ference have neither stamens 
nor pistils. 'I’liese form the 3id 
order, called h'lustranen. 

Others are more peculiar. In 
the tnnj'itjiih/, for instance, the 
lloretsof the cirennifereiico have 
pistils without stamens, while 
tho.se of the centre have sta¬ 
mens without pistils. 'riiese, | 
form the 4tli order, AWes- ■ 

sariff, 

W. I will write the summary i 
of the cla.ss, pap.i. j 

CVfr.s’.s 19. Synoevesia, flow'- , 
ers w ith stamens united by their i 
anthers, so us to form a tube, j 
Order J^iquafin; 2. iSnperJfna; J 
3. Prustronea; 4. Necessnria. 
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9th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 


THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES I. 

P. Perhaps, Willie, you ship money; he then added the 
have seen a hoy blowing bubbles, “coat and conduct money,” 
1 have. and made proclamations and 

When a boy blows bubbles monopolies. Then, though the 
he takes, in a tobacco pipe, a people it^^isted, and, like* the 
drop of water. The drop is air pressed upon the bubble, 
solid and good, yet he wishes he disturbed them more by 
to make it larger, and he blows dissolving his parliaments, by 
it. Rut it becomes hollow; he more cruel imprisonments, and 
then wishes to make it larger by keeping the Puritans in 
still, and as he blows it, it be- England. Yon remember also 
comes wore hollow. Yet it how Archbishop Laud caused 
looks very pretty. lie sees pur- more disturbance by his changes 
pie and crimson, and gold in the church, and persecutions; 
colours on if, and he blow’s it and to-day you will hear how 
more still. Rut the prettier it he gave the final stretch to the 
is the more hollow and thin it power of the king, which caused 
becomes, and even the air which him to lose it all. 
passes all round it makes it Ry trying to extend the 
shake. Then he thinks he will king's power over the church 
risk another ]>utf’, and make it of Scotland he excited a corn- 
more beautiful than ever. So motion in the air. An active 
he does: but this time it is so ‘‘breeze” arose, and a rough 
very thin that it trembles from north wind caused the bubble 
the pressure of the air, and at to burst! 

lust a rough wind so shakes That the changes which Arch- 
the bubble that it bursts! bishop Land wished to make 

And you may see a man were rather Poiush, may be 
blowing bubbles, in the history seen from one instance—the 
of ('harles. liis power in the consecration of St. Catherine’s 
government w'as solid and good, Church. In consecrating the 
like the drop of water, but he sacrament the bishop advanced 
tried to make it larger, and it slowly to the altar, bowing to 
then became a bubble. The it five or six times on the way; 
bubble might have been strong and pro.strating himself seven 
enough to stand, but he ti.jd times before the bread and wine, 
to make it larger still. He not After rending several prayers 
only refused to redress the lie went nearer to the bread; 
grievances, put his subjects in then slowly lifting the corners 
prison, and collected tonnage of the napkin, he looked in 
and poundage without permis- upon it; and immediately, as 
sion, but he added the ^ax of though awe-struck, ho drew 
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back a pace or two, and bowed 
again tliree times. 

At leiigth matters were car¬ 
ried to greater extremes, ami 
a proposal was set on foot, and 
negotiations were uetiially en¬ 
tered into for uniting the 
churches of England and Home. 
Happily, however, these nego¬ 
tiations failed. 

At this nnlavourablc time 
Laud determined to introduce 
his opinions amongst the people 
of Seotlanil, wlio were even 
more earnest rrotostnnts than 
the English. In the Scottish 
church there were no bishops, 
but the ministers of the church 
governed riiem.selves, and were 
callcil “ Prcsbi terian.s.” King 
James [. had introduced thir¬ 
teen hisliops, hoping that the 
clergy would be governed by 
them: — such a government 
is called ‘‘ Episcopacy.” The 
Scots h:id submitted to these 
bishops very iin))aticntly, but 
Laud now advised the king to 
take another step — to force 
them to use a H(tok of Common 
Pratfar^ something like that of 
the English church, instead of 
nllow’ing the clergy to pray to 
God in their own words, as 
they liad been acenstoiiicd to 
do. Jle then prepared a liturgy 
or form of worship, which 
Charles decl.ired should be 
used in every iiarish church in 
the country. This he ordered 
by proclamation. 

The Scots w ere much excited 
at this Their anger at being 
compelled to worship God in 
any way that the Archhishop 
init/ht p/ease, knew no bounds. 
When the day arrived for the 
liturgy to be read, they re¬ 


solved not to submit. In the 
principal church in Edinburgh, 
the dean ascended the desk, 
but he had no sooner opened 
his prayer-book than the 
whole congregation rose in 
violent tumult, making loud 
shouts. They threw their clasped 
bible.s, and other books and 
stones, at the dean’s head; even 
when the bishop rose to quiet 
them, a .stool was hurled at him 
also. The congregation were 
then driven out by force that 
the servi(‘e might proceed, but 
when outside, they broke the 
windows of the church, and 
made the must uproariou.s 
noise. 

'riic officers of state in Scot¬ 
land thus found that they must 
withdraw the new liturgy until 
they had eoiisullcd the king. 
Charles, however, did not dread 
any mischief, and gave orders 
that the clergy should read 
jirayers ns before. But it w'as 
found impossible in the face of 
a united people to carry out 
tlie king’s order. 

The Scots now arose, and 
bound them.selves under a bond 
to resist this eilbrt to bring the 
errors of Popery into their 
church. This boml, which wa.s 
called the Ntillunal Covenant^ 
W'as signed by nineteen twen¬ 
tieths of the people. They then 
insisted on the calling of a 
General Assembhf of the Churchy 
according to the form of l*ies- 
byturian government. This 
assembly met; they formally ex¬ 
communicated all the bishops, 
and declared that “Episcopacy” 
should not be tolerated in Scot¬ 
land 

Charles thus saw that he 
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not, hy forcf, carry out 

tliu |)laiis of Archbishop Laml; 

l)iit he flarcil not now {jive them 

lip. as, by (loin;'so, the L*iiritiins 

of Kimlainl would be iininenselv 
” « 

oncoura^'od. Nothing now rc- 
inaincd to be tried but war, and 
lie nsseinlilcil an army of 20,000 
men. 'riic Scots, liowever, as- 
KnnbhMl an cipially large force, 
blit nlnni both armies met, 
they agreed to separate without 
lighting. 

'File king then tried other 
means, but with no more suc¬ 
cess than before. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1040, the Scots 
did not wait to be, attaclve(l. 
'Filey assembled once more, 
marched into Kngland, totally 
routed the soldiers of (’harles 
at Ni'irhiiui, on the river 'I’vne, 
drove the English before them, 
and took possession of Niow- 
CADTl.K. 


Charles and his minister 
Strafford, next tried to excite 
the old feeling of jeaIon-y be¬ 
tween the English and Scots. 
Unt both nations were now 
anxiou.s for their religious li- 
berty, and regarded each other 
as friends. Both looked on the 
king and his ministers as their 
common enemies, and Charles’s 
soldi'‘’-s were unwilling to meet 
the Scots ill battle. 

Seeing it inipo.- siblc to reduce 
his enemies by foicc, Charles 
negotiated peace once more. 
It was soon after agreed that 
the dispute should be referred 
to the jiarliainents of the tno 
countries, who were immedi- 
atelv assembled. 

Thus ended, in the ye.sr 1040, 
the seeond period of Charles’s 
reign—the period of bis abso¬ 
lute pow’er, which h.id lasted 
eleven years. 


Till? nilASSirOFPKIl AN’13 OllICKRT. 

Till? pnofrv of earth is never dead ; 

When all the lards are faint witii the hot sun, 

.\nd bide in cooliiig trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about flic new-mown iiieail: 
Tliat is (lie grassliopper’s; he takes the lead 
In smiiiner luxury ; he lias never done 
With his delights; for when tired oat with fun, 
He rests at ca.so beneath .some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evci ig, when the frost 
lias wrought |i silence, from the stove there shrills 
The ericket’s .song, in warmth increu.sirig ever; 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper's among some grassy lulls. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


WILTSHIRE. 


“Mr T>EATt ClIILDREV,— 

“Til falkinjT to you of Svlis- 
BURY, 1 have iiioiv to say of 
what it «’/!.< than what it is. 

“ Su]){)ose now that you 
were staudiu}' where I was a 
little while u;ro, oil the north 
side of the city of Salishury, 
then you wouhl have seiui 
about a mile and a half distant 
certain ancient cartliworks— 
fortifications. Some of these 
fortifications arc very hif;h ; if 
you had };one up close to them 
you would have seen that the 
outside rampart is surrounded 
hy a ditch ; and that, measur- 
in<; from the bottom of the 
ditch to the top of the ramjiart, 
its height is lOfi feet. That is 
a great height, isn’t it? Then 
again, you wouM have seen 
some ruins of old walls, and 
other works. All these things 
are on the right-hand sale of 
the IMarlhorough Hoad. 

“ But 1 dare say you want to 
know what those ruins have to 
do with Salisbury, 'rhen, sup¬ 
pose that you ha<l asked one of 
the country-people as I did.' 
If he hail been one of those 
who speak had grammar, he 
would have said, ‘ 'Ilivin' 
(putting the objective for the 
nominative case, you see), 
‘them is the ruins of the old 
city, Om> Sariim.’ \ 

“And who was old Sarum? 

“ Have patience, then you 
shall know. VVe are going 
back 600 years and more. 


I Early in the thirteenth centurv 
l(vou mav rememher that 
Henry HI. began to n ign in 
1216) there was a castle in Old 
Sarum, and a cathedral; there 
were also jdenty of people 
' there. But it hajipened that 
I the, gentlemen A\ho lived in the 
! castle, the captains and others, 

' could not agree with the 
1 bishojm and canons of the 
! cathedral. When the. clergy 
found that they w'cre ojijiressed, 
they determined to remove 
their church to another ]>lace. 
Accordingly the bisho]), llchvrt 
Piiiijivr, or Ponre (what a good 
name tliat is for a bisho]>! our 
Saviour w'as jionr), obtained an 
indulgence from the Pope, 
'riiis indulgence gave him 
permission to build a new 
church where Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral now stands, which work he 
began in the year 1220, four 
years after the beginning of 
Henry lll.’s reign. When the 
inhaliitants of Ohl Sarum 
found that their bishop and 
clergy had gone awny and set¬ 
tled around the new church 
they removed also; thus arose 
the <-ity of Neio Sarunif now 
called Salisbury. 

“ I suppose you unilerstand 
all that pretty well. There is I 
little more to he added to the 
history, except that the new 
tow'ii is situated on the Hiver 
Avon—that Henry 1II. granteil 
it a charter, making it a ‘ free 
city,’—that itw'as fortified by a 
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Willi and a ditch ; and a brid^^c 
was built over the Avon,—timt 
afterwiirds several parliaments 
were held there, —and that the 
Duke of liiickiti^rhain, who re¬ 
helled in Richard III.’s rcii^n 
(you rememlier that, I dare 
say), was executed here in 1483. 

“So much for Salisbury as 
it was—but I cannot say so 
much for Salisbury as it t's. It 
may be called New Sarnni, hut 
it is old-fiishioned. It i>ncc had 
good woollen manufactures, but 
they are nearly gone; its cutlery 
munulactnres too have declined, 
but it has .some manufactures 
of silk. l*erha[).s, however, you 
have noticed that we seldom 
meet with manufiicturcs in the 
old catheilral towns. Can you 
tell the reason of that? 

“ Some of the streets have a 
stream of water from the river 
flowing through them, in canals 
lined with brick. The two 
finest buildings are the great 
county gaol, and the elegant 
cathedral, 'riic latter is well 
worthy of notice; it has a beau¬ 
tiful spire, which is more than 
400 feet high, and is seen to 
great advantage from the siir- 
ronnding country. The tower, 
and the uniformity of the archi¬ 
tecture in the cathedral—the 
ancient monuments of the 
interior, and the ‘octagonal’ 
chapter-house, would all jileasc 
you if you were here to see 
them. 

“But I think that that i.« ill 
—except one word more on 
Old Sarum. Until lately two 
memfwrs of pnrfi’nnent were 
sent to rcjiresent this place, 
although it contained neither 
house nor inhabitant. At the 
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pa.s.sing of the Reform Bill, 
however, it was declared to be 
a ‘rotten borough,’ and was 
‘disfranchised.’ I womlcr what 
that mean.s? You hud Letter 
get the dictionary. 

“ There are two other noted 
towns in Wiltshire, — Brad¬ 
ford and Devizes ; but [ am 
nol going to See cither. 

“It WH« said of Bradford 
three centurie.<) ogo: ‘77/6 touno 
of Brnitford stondith htf cfooth 
vi'ikiinjf whicli may be said of 
It now. It is one of the western 
woollen towiLs of England, of 
which wc will talk soon. You 
may remember that there is 
another Bradford in Yorkshire, 
one of the northern cloth¬ 
making towns. 1 think 1 told 
you how the northern woollen 
manufiicturcs are jirospcring, 
more than the ancient manu¬ 
factures of the Avc't. Bradford 
is on the Avon; its name is a 
contraction of tlie Saxon word 
‘ Briindancftinl,’ which means 
broad ford. The river divi<les 
the town into two ])iirts, called 
Old Town and New Town. 'Fhe 
.sctMiery on the hills around is 
said to be very beautiful. 

“ Devizes rran one of the 
Avoollcn towns, but that manu¬ 
facture is now extinct. It has, 
I believe, manufactures of silk, 
crape, and sarsnet; there is a 
large sniilf manufactory, too. 
Ill ancient records, this place is 
called Dirisoe. It is supposed 
to have been so called because 
the place was divided by the 
king and the bishops of Salis¬ 
bury. If you will look for the 
town on the map, you will sec 
that it id not situated on a 
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river—pcrliups this is one rea¬ 
son why the woollen manuiac- 
turc has declined. 

“There are other towns of 
importance in Wiltshire, such 
as Amesbury and Chijipenham; 
but 1 must hasten to wiircyoiir 
memory lesson. Mind that }OU 
learn it perfectly. 

WILTSHIRE. 

(Shape and boundaries.)— 
Wiltshire is of a reyninr ob- 
lontj shape. It is boumled on the 
north hf! (H/oticeslershire, on the 
south by iJorsetshire^ on the east 
by Hampshire and Berkshire, 
and on the west by Somerset¬ 
shire. 

(Soil .)—The noith-icest part 
is fne arable land; hut the 
south-eastern half is nearly all 
chalky consistiny piinripully of 
the broad sheep-pastures. Salts 
bury Plain and AJai lltorouyh 
Doirns, 'The hills of Wiltshire 
are, the, very centre of the chalk 
formation." 

(Kivers.) — The principal 
rivers are Mb UrrEit and Lower j 
Av«)N, the Kknnet, and Me Isis | 
(or Thames). 

(Capital and towns.)— The. 
capital Is S.\LlsinJKY, on the 
Avon, containiny a calhedial 
with a Jine spire; J3R4l>FORt>, 
with a it ade in woollen cloth; 
and Dkvi/es, which fotinetly 
had cloth manufactures. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

“I re-open my letter to say 
that, rememberin" there is 
another ])a<;c to be lillcd, T am 
goinf; to send you a few words 
on Dorsetshire. 


“ Have you ever heard ofCorfe 
Castle? If not, look into your 
‘History of England,’ and read 
about Edgar, the si.xth king 
after Alfred THE Great. You 
may read how he married a 
beautiful woman named El- 
frida; also, how when he died 
he left tw'O sons, that of his 
first wife, and that of Elfrida. 
You may read, too, that Ed¬ 
ward, the son of his first wife, 
became king, because he was 
the eldest; and that, after four 
years, the wickedElfriilawished 
her own son to reign in his 
stead. Yon mav then read how, 
when Edward came on a visit 
to Elfrida at Corfe Castle, and 
was drinking, she caused him 
to be stabbed in the back. He 
then died, and was siu'cecded 
by Eifriila’s ow'ii son Ethclred. 
lie was afterwards culled Ed¬ 
ward the Mat tyr. 

“ I thought of all these things 
when looking at the ruins of 
Corfe Castle. 

“At the south of Dorset are 
two i.slands, named tlie Isle of 
Portland and the Isle of Pur- 
beck. (^irfe Castle is .situated 
in the latter; it is supposed to 
have been built by Queen EU 
frida’s husband Edgar. 

“ The ruins are now very 
fine; from their high situation 
they form a .striking oliject—the 
ditch uruuml the high wall is 
dry—the round towers lean as 
if ready to fall. The castlo 
would, I dare say, have been 
wholly destroyed before now, 
as so many others have been, 
for tbe sake of tlie .stone, but 
there is plenty of stone in the 
neigbboiirliood, and tlie cement 
with which the castle is built 
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siieiiis h.inicr t(j break than the 
stones rheiiisclvcs. 

“‘The stone in the nci"h- 
boiirliood’ is a niiich more iin- 
portMiit siibjeet than I his castle. | 
in the vilb\{;c of Corfe Castle 
I found that most of the in¬ 
habitants are en;;:i({ed in the 
marble and stone ({iiarries; in¬ 
deed, the buildinj' stone of the 
Isles of l^nrbeck ami Portland 
is «)ne of the chief products of 
the cimiity. 

‘‘'Pile Pnrbeck marble was 
once nmch used for columns 
and ornaments in onr cathe¬ 
drals. Some kiiuls are nearly | 
black, some abound in shells, 
and arc used for mantel¬ 
pieces, &c. 

“'Pile stone of Portland is 
iniicli more common ; it first 
came into repute in the time of 


James the First; he used it for 
rebuildin;; Wjiitejiai.i.. The 
architects found that it wa.s 
white, .solid, and durable they 
found, too, that it split freely 
in any direction, and resisted 
the action of water. From 
that time it came into general 
use. After the ;j;reat lire of 
London a.d. 16(56, it was used 
for iv^nildin*; Sr. Paul’s and 
other lar^-e 1'iiildinj;.s. A threat 
part of ^VKa^Ml^'s^En JliunuE 
and the whole of Hlacki-'kiaks 
MurooE are of Portland stone. 
Ilcsidcs these freestones, there 
is another product of lior.sct- 
shire, of which I must .speak in 
my next letter. 

“(jood bye, dear children, 

** Y’our adcctionate friend, 
“ Iluxnv Young.” 


TIIK niJTTHUKbY. 

I’vo watcliod you now a fid I lialf-bonr, 

Sifliiifj upon that vcllow flower, 
little liiitterfly, imicoil, 

J know not if you .slee|) or feed ; 

How iiiotionlos.s, how still >011 seem, 

And do you muse, or do you dream t 
Till softly shaking you, the lireezo 
Has found you out aiiioii^ the trees, 

Ami calls you forth n^aiii.— 

This ])lot of orchard-ground i.^ ours; 

AI}’ trees the.-ie are, mv sister’s (lowers, 

Stay here, and in that harclicll rest, 

Or perch upon that ro."*fi’s breast; 

Or in that hly sidy cree[i, 

AVIide soft uirids rock you to your sleep; 

Us white leaves clo.sin!; round your head 
Shall make a soft and fragrant lied. 

And ill the morning form a bower 
Safe from the liail-storm ami the shower: 

From yonder woodbine's perfumed li;), 

The el'.oiccst honey you shall sip, 

Ami oowslip-ciips eaeli morn for you, 

Shall still bo filled witli sparkling dew. 

WOKU.SWORTir. 
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ETYMOLOGY. ! 

ClIATTKlt III. 

MIXED AND COXTKACrUD VURnS. 

P. These verbs arc some- If you will look tlirougli tbe 
tliintilikeri’^iilar verbs, because two lists of inc|riibirveibs\\ liich 
you add d to make tbe perfect ivc made in our ibrnicr lessons, 
tense. you will be able to make a small 

Soli 8((ld class of mixed, and another of 

Floe Hod contracted verl»s from them. | 

1^0 did You can find other cxamjdcs 

"Why are they//TCfriilar verbs? yoursehes and atld them. 

Ion. Jlecanse you ohanj;o the IK. lint we will fiist define 
I vowels. In tlie first tbe present the four classes attain:— 

, tense has o, and tlie perfect o, (1.) Such verbsa'>r-W',roo/,W; 

' and so on. iaist\raised; .'yaV/, spilhd- which 

' P. Assneb\crbsarelikeboth form their perfect l»y uibling f/, 
tbe regular an«l irrogularclasses, orof/,arecalledliKr, iilau Vekus. 
we call tbem Mixed Vekjis. (2.) Such verbs as r < m ; 

Here are also some of another stand, stood; which form their 
kind of irregular verb— perfect by changing the vowel, 

Present I put ; perfect I pnt; arc called luitEU ulak Veiius. 
participle ]»ut. Present 1 slit; (.‘1.) Irregular verbs such as 
perfect i tiWi’, participle, i^Wi. t/iinl, tlmuf/ht; do, did; which 

L. In these all three parts change the vowels, and yet ad<l 
are alike; yet they are a sort of d to the present, are called 
irregular verb, because jon do Mixed Vkhjis. 
not add or Of/to make the per- (4.) Irregular verbs such as 
feet tense. hit, hit, which have their present i 

P. Such verbs arc called ami jierfect tenses alike, and ! 

; ContkactedVeihis. The verbs others, .such as //c///,w liich | 
w'bich w e spoke of ill our former I change the Of/lor/, are culled i 
, lesson, in which } on f7/H7///.s use CVimuacted Veiiiis. i 

' < instead of cf/, are also called P. For your parsing exercise j 
, by the same name. Thus,y>/r.ve«/ to-day ^ou may make lists of i 
, lend, perfect lent (a contraction all the \ erbs of each kind which 
! oflended); piesent send, per- yon may meet with. Arrange 
; yeef sent (instead of sended). | them all in fourdifiereiitclasses. , 

Ac. 28. Pausing Exuiicisb. 

1 lore him now more tliuii 1 taerd him then. He cannot tpenk an ho 
tjloke before. Now I tenrh those who tnuyht me. You will Jind that what it 
, iiiii> cost to ilay, and whut it cost yeslt-rdny are diHer**tit thiiifui. S>hut it 
uji, just SIS I that it yesterday. I spind now more tlian I spent before. I 
I foNic to me as you cfirac will'll I ,canted you before; uiid me wliut ho i 

' told you. /twi/ a dress like lti«‘ one I huuijht l.ist year. When he sent me I , 
ran and fell, uiid rent my clothes; so I told him and he mended them for me. 
j I thought he would; I said thul he ought, 1 lijt lioiue this iiioriiiii||(; lend 
me your coat. ‘ i 
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SWITZERLAND. 


W. Wb learned three par¬ 
ticulars al)Oiit Switzerland last 
time, pa|»a; and wc said, 
fourthly, “On the mountains 
which rise above the snow line 
the rain forms snow and ice.” 

P. That is as true as the other 
particulars. You should mount 
the lofty Finsternarhorn. 

Ion. What is that, papa? 

P. That is the name of a 
mountain. The German word 
Finster means dark; aar, eagfe; 
and horn, peak: so that the 
whole word is dark-eatjfe-penk. 
On that ifiKantic pyramid, which 
is 1-1,000 feet hi('h,thc ice above 
the snow line may be seen to 
perfection. A {itentleman who 
has been there says, “We found 
ourselves ami<lst a world of ice, 
extending around, above, and 
beneath us. . . . Paternal and 
boundless wastes of ice., which 
hml stood untrodden since the 
creation, met our view. There 
is no trace of vegetation—no 
blade of grass, no bush, no 
tree, no weed, not even a creep¬ 
ing lichen invades the still de¬ 
solation. It seems to be another 
world, where death unresisted 
holds his terrific reign. The 
only sound that reaches the car 
is that caused by the cracking 
of the ice, which opens into new j 
abysses with the crash of 
thunder, causing an echo like 
the voice of a inountaiu storm.” 

W. And you said, papa ^hat 
when the snow melts it forms 
vapour and rain. 

L. And causes springs, which 
swell the rivers and form lakes. 

P. Yes; but the most re- 
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markable consequences of the 
melting of the snow are the 
great ice-fields called giariers. 
A glacier is an cnorrnous mass 
of frozen water, partly solid ice, 
and partly thin spongy ice, like 
frozen snow. Some of these 
musses are twenty miles long 
and two or three miles broad. 
These collections of ice, I said, 
are formed ol snow- water, which 
freezes as it descends from the 
summit; they are, therefore, 
situated on the steep sides of 
the mountain. 

W. Rut it is curious for them 
to be on the sloping sides of the 
mountain; for if they do not 
stick fast I should think they 
would slip down. 

P. They do slip down ; some¬ 
times fortunately, and some¬ 
times unfortunately. They leave 
the regions above the snow line, 
slide into the temperate regions, 
and thence into the w'arni val¬ 
leys, to the very borders of cul¬ 
tivation ; they even invade the 
huts of the peasants. 

IF. That must be as bad as 
an invasion from .Julius Cnasar. 

P. Or worse, if the glacier 
be large enough to crush'the 
houses. There are persons 
living who have seen the ripe 
ears of corn and the glaciers 
touching, and have gathered 
ripe cherries from the tree, with 
one foot standing on the ice. 

W. But will you tell us the 
cause of the glacier’s descending, 
papa? I should have thought 
they would have been frozen 
hard to the earth. 

P. The natural heat of the 
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earth is one cause of its de¬ 
scent ; it causes the ice nearest 
to it to melt ; secondly, the in¬ 
tense heat which I told you is 
found in the valleys ascends to 
the glacier and melts it; tliii dly, 
the rain in the summer fails 
upon the ghicicr, and filters 
through the cracks and fissures 
of the ice; fourthly, the action 
of the sun itself melts the ice. 
'riie coiisc(|ncnces of these 
causes are something more than 
the mere descent of the glacier. 
The melted ice forms heanti- 
fully clear and refreshing rills, 
which unite and make larger 
streams, 'riicse swell the livers, 
as we said in our hust lesson, 
and thus, from the action of the 
sun, the lihine and other great 
rivers derived from the Alps, 
havetheirgreatestfioodsin J Illy; 
while those rivers which derive 
their water from the rain on the 
mountains liave their greatest 
Hoods in the spring and autumn. 

(.)nc of the most curious 
things to notice in the drainage 
of the glaciers is the contrast 
produced in the rills during the 
day and night. In the heat of 
the day, the inountain torrents 
are found to swell, and to roar 
loudly ; hut no sooner has the 
sun set than, from the rapid 
chill of the evening and the 
cooling of the earth’s surface, 
the glacier freezes again. The 
whole mass then seems torpid; 
the sparkling rills shrink al¬ 
most to nothing ; their mur¬ 
murs and tlie roar of the water¬ 
falls subside, and wdien the sun 
rises in the morning he finds 
that a deathlike silence reigns, 
and that he has to set all things 
in motion again. 


Ion. Which are the principal 
rivers formed by these streams, 
papa ? 

P. The principal are the 
noble Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Inn, and Tessin. 

L. And which arc the prin¬ 
cipal lakes ? 

P. The first is the beautiful 
lake of Geneva, which is 40 
miles long, and covers 030 

square miles. It is 1,2:)0 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

IV. How the mountains must 
shut it in ! If it could only 
escape, how rapidly it would 
all empty itself into the sea! 

Ion. Unless thcie aic some 
]jarts more than 1,230 feet 

deep. 

P. The greatest depth is 
about 1,000 feet. The river 

Hhonc flows through the Lake 

of (ieneva. 

The second imjiortant lake is 
the lake of Constance ; the third, 
(he lake Ltajano-, the fourth, 
the lake of Lnverne ; the fifth, 
the lake of Zuiich ; the sixth, 
the lake of Nevfrhatcl; and 
the seventh, the lake of Thun. 

L I have heard of some¬ 
thing else besides the glaciers 
on the mountains, pajiu; some¬ 
thing about the fulling of the 
snow. 

P. You mean the avalanches! 
Yes ; we must not In our his¬ 
tory of Switzerland, omit them. 
These avalanches are slips of 
immense masses of snow ; they 
arc sometimes of such size, and 
descend with such velocity that 
they carry rocks and forests 
before them, and sometimes 
bury entire villages. Not only 
these snow fields, but moun¬ 
tains themselves sometimes slide 
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into thn country below. In the 
year 180(i a jn'ece of the Kos- 
herg, which was twice as large 
as tlie city of I’aris, slipped 
•lown at once into the lake be¬ 
neath, an<l made most frightful 
devastation. There are innu- 
nieralilc valleys in Switzerland 
entirely desolated by the ava¬ 
lanches w'hich constantly fall 
into them. They arc not acces¬ 
sible to anything which has life. 

hm. What causes so much 
snow to fall? Why docs it not 
melt instc.ad? 

P. Much docs melt, and much 
fice/,(‘s and becomes hard ; but 

new luvers of snow accumulate 

* 


on the old ones, and slide over 
them. It is said that just push¬ 
ing your foot against the edge 
of a bed of new snow is enough 
to cause the fall of an ava¬ 
lanche. The discharge of a gun, 
or even the Jingling of bells, 
or the voices of men may cause 
suflicicnt motion in the air to 
produce the same conscijucnccs. 

'Phe shepherds and others 
liviiig in the valleys have many 
contrivances for protection. 
Some build thcir houses under 
ledges of rock, which project 
over the roof; but it must be a 
sad thing to live in the midst 
of such dangers. 




SONG OP THE HEES. 

We wntcli for the liglit of the morn to break ; 

And colour the oaslern sky, 

With its hJendod liuos of sailVon and lake. 
Then say to eacli other, “Awake ! awake !” 
I’or our Winlor’s Jioney is all to make, 

And our broad fur a long supply. 

And olf wo hie, to tho hill and dell, 

To the Held, to tho meadow, and bower; 
We loYO in tho columhino’s horn to dwell, 

To dip in tho lily with snow-white hell, 

To search the balm in its odorous celt. 

The mint and the roscruiiry flower. 

We seek tho bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the painted tliistle and brier; 

And follow the steps of tho wandering vine. 
Whether it trail on tlie earth supine. 

Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 

And reach fur a state still higher. 

While each, on ^lio good of her sister bent. 

Is busy, and cares for all, 

Wo hope for an evening with full content. 

For tlie Winter of life ; without lament 
That Summer is gone, its hours misspent. 
And the harvest past recall. 

TRAY. 
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P. Let us continue last 
week’s tale. 

The man whom Mr IVrorris 
and Ml*, freeman liad thus 
talked about before parting, was 
the village brieklaycr, .lohii 
Clay. Certainly few people 
found fault uitli Clay, except 
those who employed him. lie 
was a good iioikiu.'iii and a 
truly, good-natured man ; yet 
he was the iiiovt careless and 
unpunctual man in the parish. 
Tf you gave him any business 
to do, and he thought that some 
oth er perso n’s b u s i Tie ss w as m ore 
important, he would neglect 
his own affairs to help his neigh¬ 
bour. Thus be did nut do justice 
to himself; this was his beset¬ 
ting sin. 

The eighth time that Mr. 
Morris had tried to help him, 
was when a new ward was to 
be built in the Free Schools. 
At the recommendation of Mr. 
Morris, the committee had 
agreed to give Clay the whole 
work to do, jirovided he coiibl 
do it for a certain price, lie 
was to have met the committee 
at half-past one on a certain day, 
but as he did not come at the 
appointed time, the work was 
given to another builder. Thus 
he lost a profitable job, which 
Mr. Morris saiil was a projier 
consecpience of his carelessness. 


No mercy had been shown him 
this time. 

About two months after this 
event Mr. Morris was asked by 
Mr. Freeman whcthci he wonbl 
take charge of a ])oor family 
who were in great want. “ I 
think,” said his friend, “ th.at 
you will find them veiy deserv¬ 
ing; they work hard, but cannot 
earn enough to buy breail— 
the husband of the widow was 
a working man, but he was 
killed by an aechleiit. They 
were for a long time helped by 
a friend of his, but he, poor 
man, lias not been ri<‘b cn<mgh 
to help them lately. 'Fbey have 
been obliged to apply to the 
Union for relief, but we could 
not give them much, iinle.ss 
thev came ‘into the house,’ 
but they could not bear to be 
sejiarated.” 

Mr. Morris gladly undcTtook 
to relieve the poor peojde, and 
the very next day he called 
upon them. lie found four 
little chiblren living with their 
mother, tw'o of them depending 
entirely upon her labours fur 
food. 

“ How much can you earn a 
week with your own hand.'-, niy 
good woman?” said Mr. Morris. 

“Generally, sir, T earn about 
n«. Cui. with my needle, and about 
l.< 5 . 6 c/. by making straw-plait. 
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My oldest boy .md jfirl jirc very prison, and I have mere than 
younjf, blit they can plait a | thirty pounds’ worth of bricks, 
little, and they sometimes iniikc I which you can use for the 
iul. or Is. between them in a i building yon arc t<» do in the 
week.” I Free School.’ Well, sir, .folm 

“Poor 'Woman!” said her Clay did not want so many 


visitor, “you must have had a 
very hard time since your hus¬ 
band’s dcatli.” 

“Yes, sir. We should have 
starved if an old friend of his 
had not helped us. Ah, he has 
been a good friend to us, in- 
deetl. sir! he w.is once my hus¬ 
band’s fellow-workman; but he 
can hanlly do anything for us 
now.” 

“ Wliy not?” 

“ lieeaiise, sir, he has had 
great losses in his business—he 
spent nearly all the money he 
liad to help a hriekmaker out 
of dillieulties, and in eonse- 
(|uence of <loing so he lost the. 
best chance he ever had of 
getting on in the world.” 

“ What is your friend’s 
name?” 

“ 11 is name is John Clay, sir.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Morri.s, 
starting a little, “I should like 
to know exactly how his help¬ 
ing the lirickinaker caused him 
to los(i sueli a good chance?” 

“ Why, sir, it happened in 
this way. A good gentleman 
wlio had been his friend all his 
life, wanted to help him, and 
olfcrcil to give him some very 
profitable, work to do in the 
Free School; I don’t know what 
it was. lint the same iiiov 'tig 
that he was to meet the School 
Coniinittee a brickinakcr w'hom 
he knew came to him in great 
distress, and begged him to lend 
him thirty pounds, lie said, ‘It 
will save me from going to 
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! bricks, and he could hardly 
! spare the money, but In* rode 
over with the brickinakcr to 
look at them, lent him the 
money and when ho came hack 
he. was too late to meet the 
Sehool Commiti«'e. So, sir, he 
lo.'it the work, and had thirty 
pounds’ w’orth of lirieks on liis 
hands, which the hriekmaker is 
too poor to buy h.ick again. 
Ah, sir, he has been a good 
friend to us, .lolin Clay has, but 
he wants hel]) now, almost as 
much ns we do.” 

I Mr. Morris did not hear .any 
more. 1 le g.ive the widow some 
i relief for a time, and hurried 
home, to Mr. Freeman. 

“ I wish,” he saiil to his 
friend, “that!had been merci¬ 
ful to Joiin C'lay rbe eighth 
time, and liarl not Ii‘L my anger 
dojirivc liim of liis work.” 

“Why?” .said Mr. Freeman. 

“Because 1 have punished 
him more than 1 intended. 
Though he deserved to lose 
the work for not being jmnctual, 
vet lie deserved merev for 

I * ■ ^ 

. snmethhiy e.lsi\" Then Mr. Morris 
! told all to bis friend, 
j “And what is more,” added 
his friend, “you have punished 
I the iiinoeeiit as well as the 
guilty. Fiven John (May’s wife 
I and children are in great 
i trouble, as well a.s those you 
' liave seen to-day.” 

I After a little consideration, 
Mr. Morris thought that earc- 
' lus.s John Clay had been 
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punished enough. He sent for { not alwa 3 's tell when others dc" 
him, and set to work, as Mr. | serve your anjjer. Tims, next 


Freeman had advised, to teach 
liim to be more punctual in 
future. Pie carefully pointed 
out to him all his faults; he not 
onU' procured for him some 
protitable work, hut at the same 
time he taught him to be more 
business-like in his habits. 


W. Are you jtoing to make 
any lesson from that tale, ]):ipa? 

J\ Yes You thought, Willie, 
that it might be a goo<l thing 
to be angry with a bov, and 
knock him ilown, that he might 
learn tf> behave himself. 

IP'. That is when the bo}' de¬ 
serves it. 

P. But you see that you can¬ 


time you think of punishing 
j anv one w'ho has niaile von 
, angry, be very careful. It is 
j better to be “sb-w to anger,’ 

[ then 3 ’ou will be more “plcii- 
j tcous in mercy.” 

IP'^ You mean, 1 suppose, 
that we are to Irct'p down our 
anger, w'hen wc feel it rising. 
Now, Mr.Morris did keep dow'ii 
his anger at John Clay seven 
times; but I have read in the 
Testament that wc ought to do 
so seveiit\' times seven. J don’t 
think that my mercy would last 
out so long as that 

P. If you will let Got) teach 
jmu it will, for God’s mercy 
lasts longer. We read that 
“ His mercy eudureth /or ever.” 
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2.—TiIR SoKO op TIIK GniNRA Pio. 


A SWINE without a swinish nature, 

A pig withiaita piirgish fculiire, 

They liiiil a curiims noincnchitiire 
Methinks, who so could name it; 

And then, oh, circumstaneo absurd! 

A Gitinrn Big, iijion my word! 

Of such a thing wJio ever heard? 

Por sure “The Brii/als” claim it. 

A pig? no pointed snout is there; 

With lips divided like the hare, 

And longish toes, all clollied with hair, 

And not n sign of tail; 

A jiig? its llcsli then why not cat? 

And think and call it f|uile a treat? 

And why not food it on pig’s meat, 

And offer it for sale? 

The little creature, to my mind, 

Is of the hare and rubhit kind, 

But like some things in life wc And, 

’Tis cull’d by a wrong name; 
llcricc may we learn tliat wc should ne’er 
Be prejudiced hy names, but e’er 
Inquire well into character, 

Befuro we harshly blame. n. a. ADAMS. 
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THE LINNA':AN system. 


Class 20. OTNANDSIA. 

P. To-t>ay we will talk of the 
last four classes in the system 
of Linnaeus. Here is the flower 
of an orchis plant. 

Jon. What arc we to do with 
it, papa? 

P. Notice its stamens and 
pistils. 

Ion. They pfrow in a curious 
manner; 1 cannot understand 
them. They seem to be mixed 
up curiously. 

P. That is because the sta¬ 
mens arc fixed on the style of 
the pistil. Erom this union of 
the pistils and stamens, the 
class is called “ (iynandria.” 
This word is composed of the 
names Oynia and Andriu, 
which you have used for the 
pistils and stamens. The orders 
of the class are arranged, not 
according to their pistils, hut 
according to their stamens; 
some have one, some two, and 
some six stamens. 

Ion. Then the summary of 
this class may soon he written:— 
Class 20. Gynandhia, flowers 
with stiimcns and pistils grow¬ 
ing together. Orders: Monan- 
dria, JJumdria^ and Hexandrin. 

P. Classes 21, 22, and 23 
may he easily distinguished. 
You may rememher that we 
talked of flowers which have 
only stamens without pistils— 
these are called staminiferous; 
there are others which have 
only pistils without stamens— 
these are called pistllli/erons. 
The plants of these classes arc 
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known because tlie staminifer¬ 
ous and pistillilcrous flowers 
are separated. 

Class 21. MONGSCIA. 

In the 21st class you may see 
staminiferous and pistilliferous 
flowers growing on the same 
jdant. Such plr.nts arc said to 
he “ single-housed,” whicli we 
express hy the Avord Monmeia. 

The orders of this class you 
may easily distinguish by these 
names. 

Class 21. Moncecia, stamens 
and jiistils in separate flowers 
growing on the same plant. 
Orders: Monandiia, Dunidria, 
Trinndria, T'elramlria, Peritan- 
drutf Hexandrin, Oclambio, 
Tcosandria, I^olyandi ia, and 
Monadetphia. 

Class 22. DKECIA. 

In this class yon may take 
two plants belonging to the 
same species, and find that 
their flowers are different. In 
one plant all the flowers may 
be staminiferous, and another 
may have all pistilliferous 
flowers. Such plants arc said to 
be “double-housed;” the class 
is, therefore, called Oitccia. 

Class 22. Diiecia, stnmini- 
ferous and pistilliferous flowers 
on separate plants. Orders: 
Monandria, Diandria, Trian- 
dria, Tetrandria, Pentandiia, 
Hexandria, Oclandria, Knnc- 
nndria, Decandria, Podecandria, 
Icosandria, Polyandria^ and 
Monadelphia. 
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Class 23. FOLTGAMIA. 

In this class many of the 
flowers arc like those of the 
21st and 22nd classes. Some 
are staniinifcronSy some pistil- 
liferous, and some arc perfect, 
that is, ha\ing both stamens 
and pistils on the same flower. 
Sometimes you may sec flowers 
of each kind on one jdanr, and 
sometimes tliey are only found 
on different plants. 

L. That is a rather puzzling 
class to understand. 

P. Yes ; to do sO, you must 
consider the above description 
several times. Uecau.se of the 
difl'erencii in these flowers tlie 
class is called J’olyj^amia. There 
are only two onlers. 

Class 2a. ToLYtiAMiA, having 
stamiiiifcrous and pislilliferous 
floweis, and flowers with both 


stamens and pistils—sometimes 
on the same, sometimes on dif¬ 
ferent plants. Orders: J/omoj- 
cta and Dioscia. 

Ion. Now, have we heard of 
all the classes made by Lin- 
nn;us, papa? 

P. Of all the classes of the 
Jloweriny plants (which you may 
remember we culled “ IMianc- 
rogamia”). There is, however, 
the great divi.sion of jdunts 
which arc without flowers; 
they are called “Cryptogainia,” 
aiul they may form a 24th class. 
—thecla.ss contains five orders. 

Class 24. CiiviToGAMiA, or 
flow’crlcss ])lants. Orders: I, 
Perns Kilii’cs); 2, Mosses 
(or, Musci); 3, Liverworts (jov^ 
Ilcpaticic ;) .% Sea-weeds (or, 
Algje); and 5, Mushrooms (or, 
Fungi). 


TIIK INFANT’S EVKXING PRAYER. 

The day is over, iny frolic child; 

Thou has left thy sports of glee; 

With looks composed, and with accents mild, 

Thou hast sunk on thy bended knee; 

And the inoonbenin.s play on thy hazel eye, 

And shine on thy lliixcn hair, 

While thy \ oice is raised to the Power on high, 

In a simple evening iirayer. 

Few aio thy words, iny gentle boy, 

Thou art but of infant years; 

Thou Ciinst not tell of the world’s vain joy, 

Its temptations, toils, and tears; 

Rut tliou si ill eunst ask, from the Lord above, 

Ills iiroticting grace and care,— 

And each earlhly friend who has w’on thy love. 

Is named in thy evening prayer. 

Ere thy lips could n lengthened sentonco frame. 

Or utter a perfect tone, 

We taught thee to lisp thy Maker’s name. 

And liow at his heavenly throne; 

Wo bade thoe gaze on the bright blue skies. 

And told thee his lioine was there. 

And he will nut the simple words despise 

Of our infant’s evening prayer. MEW teab’s gift. 
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THE STUARTS. 


ClIiVRLES I. 


Tn the year 1640 began the 
third period of Charles’s rcigii. 
After an interval of eleven 
years, the celebrated parlia¬ 
ment, called the Long Parliti- 
mentf met. 

The acts of this parliament 
soon showed that they knew 
their own power. rrynne, 
llastwick, and Rurton were 
immediately taken from prison; 
ninl they entered London in 
triumph, wearing ivy and rose¬ 
mary ronnd their hats. It nas 
voted that the levying of ship- 
money was illegal, ’riie judg¬ 
ment given in IIaini»don’s ease 
was cancelled, and one of the 
judges was inijtvisoncd for high- 
treason, ainl taken oil'the bench 
for his 0 |)inion In that case. 
They al.so ])rocccded to aboli.sh 
the Star Chanil)cr and Court of 
High (h)mini.s.siMn. 'rhi.s was 
not all. Refore the parliament 
had .sat eight days the Eakl of 
SritAFFoiiJ>, the king’s prime 
minister, was impeached for 
high-treason, and the impeneh- 
ment of Auciitu.siioi* Laud 
.s])cedily followed. Roth were I 
committed to the custody of | 
the black-rod. j 

'riie prinei])al eharge.s against j 
Strafford were, that ho had j 
been, like Rnckingham b^ ‘‘ore I 
him, the king’s bad adviser, and | 
that he had tried to alter the 
con.stitntion from a limited to 
an absolute monareby. The 
king had great regard for his | 
minister, and much wished to ' 
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save him. He told both houses 
that he could not in conscience 
i condemn him of high-treason. 
Rut his message was to no pur¬ 
pose • the Earl was tried, and 
' though ho defended him.self 
with great eloquence, he was 
condemned to death. Even 
after his condemnation, Charles 
tricil to save him ; but he dared 
not to <1(> so. An armed mob 
had, during the trial, a.sseni- 
l)lcd at Westminster, crying, 
“Justice! justice against the 
Earl of Strafford!”—the people 
in all parts cried for \engeancc 
—reports of conspiracies, in- 
va.sion.s‘, and in.surrections were 
hcanl on every .side. The 
king’s piinci])al counsellors had 
fled fiom fejirof arrest—he was 
thus without any one to advi.se 
him. liis rineen Henrietta, 
w'ho was much terrified, ui’ged 
him to give way to the ])Co]ile, 
.so that they might become con¬ 
tent. E^cn Stralfonl wrote him 
a letter ilesiring to be made a 
.sacrifice to reconcile him and 
his jicople. Charle.s, therefore, 
eonsented to Strafford’s death, 
and be w'as beheaded on 'fow'er- 
hill oil the 12th of May, 1641. 
He bore bis fate with dignity: 
it is said that 10,()()() persons 
were present at the execution, 
ami that bonfires w’ere lit at 
night to rejoice at the event. 

When Charles signed the 
warrant for Stratford’s death, 
he also consented to a bill 
which was nlinust as fatal to 
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himself—viz., that the present \ were set up to aucti»>n between 
pnrlititneiit should not be dis- \ the king and the ])nr]iHnieTit. 
solved or adjourned lvilho^lt their YV\\g i\\\csi\uvi was, who is the 
oirn consent. Arehlushop Land ; hij^hest bidtler ? "Which party 
was not jet put on his trial; | will give most for our help, 
he w'as kept for future punish-1 should you begin to (|uaiTel 
ment, and the bishops were ' opiMily ? 

obliged to retire from the House I (!harles’s visit to Scotland 
of Lords h»r fear of the House j was, however, interrupted. Af- 
of Commons. I ter he had spent three months 

The Commons had now-at-1 in Kdinbnrgh, he was ealle<l 


tended to the bnsine.ss which 
interested themselves: they 
next considered the ipiestion 


away in eonse»|nence of a mo.st 
violent rebellion and ina.ssaere 
in Ireland. Many thousands of 


of supplies, which inierestetl IVotestants were killed. 'I'he 
the king, f<tr he was sorely in i rebellion partly arose, from the 
want of money. 'I’hey iM'gan, bad government of the late 
however, In granting four sub- ' Karl of Stratford, who bad tried 
.sidies for the king’s army in to iiiakc the king’s jiowerah- 
the north, and by pajing the 'solute in the coiinfry. 'I'he 


money due to theSiaittisli army 
in Mewcastle. 'I'liey not only 
paid the tnaips their full [lay, 
amounting to about £8.')() per 
day; but they voted them 


alfair brought some ili.sgracc 
upon Cliailes, who loiind when 
he arrived in England, that 
matters were in a desperate 
state, and that the Parliament 


i;.‘)()0,U0(t h(“sitle.s—neailv one- i weie almost rendv to rebel 
third of this was jiaid down. ‘ against him. 

Thus the\ gamed the good will i The first important act of the 
of the soldiers, for they thought l parliament alier (diarh's’s re- 
iftlic king should in future re- turn was to present to him a 
sist, they w ill help us and will pujier called the llcmnnslianrc. 
be able to pay the expemses of In this an elaborate aecr)nnt 
war. j was given of all the grievances 

'J’he king, in his turn tried to I that had ever existe<l, or still 
jdeasc the Scottish army. He ' existed. It was widely eiren- 
])asscd through the camp at lateil amongst the people, who 
JS'cwra.stle, <lined with (Huicial thus became more dissati‘>lied. 
Ac.s-//c, and creati'd him Karl of' 'I'he l^arbameut had now 
of licven, putting the coronet been in power one year, ami 
on his head with Ins ow’ii liaml 5 Charles li.id really redro'«sed 
and all w ho had been his great- many important aluises; hut 
cst enemies, lie treated with the ! they had lost their eoiitideiiee 
mo.st marked kindness. Even in the king, and it seenicfl that 
the Eur! of Anjifle^ who ha<l their cjiuirrel with hiiii would 
been the chief leader of the only be decided by tlic swonl. 
Covenanters was maile a Mar- He, tlierefore, restrained his 
quis. 'Thus as it has been anger no longer. He ga^e in- 
said, the aifections of the iScots struetions for seizing six of the 
. loJ 
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most violent members, immcly 
iA>nl Kimboltoii, tiullis, linmp* 
den, lliiselri^, I'ym, undStrode. 
I Jle impeaeiied them tor high 
I treu‘'on, lor trying to deprive 
I liini of ids power, as they hudim- 
peaeiied Slralt'uid for attacking 
the p<Aver of the people. 

Tiiis.step u'.'i.s a bol<l one, but it 
was not prudent. Neitber was 
it sneee.s.siulj tortlie parliament 
would not deliver them up. 
The next day, he astonished his 
subjects by a much more im- 
I prudent step, for he went in 
person to the Jlou.se of Com¬ 
mons, took po.s.session of the 
Speaker’s ebair, and told tlie 
members that he had come in 
p<*inon to seize those whom they 
I had rel'use<l to deliver to the 
.serjeant-at-aims. The inem- 
i)eis liad, however, csea})ed a 
few minutes before he enteicd. 

Thus disappointed, the king 
remaiked that, “the hinls had 
llo\Mi,"arid leitthe house, lie 
then pioeeeded to the eoinmon 
eOuneil of the eitv, to demand 
of them, toaeli\er tlu-in u]). On 
his way thither, the pojudaee 
cried «»ut to him, I’rnilege ! 
Privilege!” 'I'hecommon cimii- 
eil answered his demands with 
eonietujituous .''ileiiee. On his 
return, an insolent lellow tlirew 


into the king's coach a paper^ 
on whieli was written “ 7oyour 
tentsf O Israel!" a watchword 
used among the Jews when 
they intended to abandon their 
princes. 

iSoon after this quarrel, the 
authorities of London, instead 
of delivering the impeached 
members to the king, carried 
them in triumph back to their 
scuts in WesiiuinstcT. Charles, 
who had retired to Windsor, 
retieeted on his rashness, and 
odeied to withdraw his acemsa- 
tion against them. This sub¬ 
mission did not pacify the par¬ 
liament: it only made them 
more bold. 'L'hey demanded 
tlitt the tower should be put 
into their hands; that the ports, 
Hull, and I’ortMiionth, and the 
deet, should be in the charge of 
their party. When Charles 
complied with their rei|ucsts, 
tli(‘y next demanded the com¬ 
mand of the arniv. lint this 
last demund was almost equal 
to del hiring their intcnlion.s. 
(Uiarles became exasperated; 
his answerwuspositive; he ex¬ 
claimed, “]Su! not fur an 
hour.” After this rcfu.sal, both 
parties prejiared for the horrible 
and barbarous expedient of 
settling their qiiarrei bv uar. 


TRKE3. 

The Oak is called the king of trees, 

Tlie A.-<peii ipiivors in tlio hreeze, 

The I'ujihir grovvo up striiight and tall. 

The IViU'h-trcc spicads along the wall, 

Tlie SycMiiiore gives pleusiiiit shade, 

The Willow droops in watery glade, 

The Eir-trco useful limber gives. 

The beech amid the forest lives. 

COLBUluas’S PRETTY LBSS0N9. 
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THE ENCILISH TUAVELLEK. 


DURS£T8111fiK. 


“ My nEAii CiULiiiiKN,— 

“ What IS J^lastir Clnyf The 
word ‘plastic’nicaiis suit, and 
iinprcssihlo, or (■a])alilc of hciiifr 
moulded into any slia[>e. Tlie 
plastic clay of I)or>cf''hirc and 
the hori/.imtal stratum of 
rlatf are as worthy of notice as 
the 1‘orrhind ami Purbcck 
stones, or Corfe Castle. 

“'rile jilates and eiijis and 
saucers \\hich hold your daily 
food, shonid <1aily remind you of 
the I)orsctshirc clay. It is not 
only ]>lastic, hut is very soft 
and linn ; it is, llicreforc, sent 
to tlie 1‘ottcric.s of Htatlordshiie. 
'I'licreitis mixed by the potter 
with Hints A\liich have been 
‘ calcined’ and {ground into 
apowder; the whole then forms 
a line jiaste, which is the mate¬ 
rial for crockcry-^^are. 'I’he 
use of the pipe-elay I must 
leave you to iina/fine. 

“The/nWi/^e of Dorsetshire 
oeeupied my attention, after 
tlie soil. The ^^rcater part of 
the land is pastiira};e, and 
beautiful sheeji downs. If you 
reinernher the words of tlie 
shejfheid on Salisbury Plain, 
the i^ortli and South Downs of 
Dorsetsliire form the fouith 
branch of the “chalk formation.” 
The chalk, however, ends in this 
county. 'I'lie principul sheep 
eonntry is round the eajiital, 
Doju’iiESTEU. It is said that 
within eight miles of that city, 
170,000 .sheep and lambs are 
kept. No wonder then that the 
poet Dyer talks of 


“-Dorcliestrlan fields 

Where flocks aiiiiiiniiuus whiten all 
the land.” 

“ 'I'lic tine fleeces of these 
sheej) are used in the Western 
j woollen manufactures, of which 
j 1 spoke in my last letter ; each 
} sheep yield.'* about three and 
I lialf poiind.s ol wool. Mo,stuf the 
early /miwe-Zma/Av of which the 
Londoners are so fund, are the 
young of the Dorsetshire ewes. 

“Cows as well as sheep, are 
fattened on the Dorsetshire i»as- 
lures—the Din^et-liire butter 
is very famous in l.iondon; it is 
M)ld as ‘ fresh butter.’ Many 
of the dairymen in this county 
/n/e their c<iws of the farmers, 
paying ^8 or JCIO for the use 
of the cow, during the season. 

“'riie Dorsetshire ebeese is 
also liked on account of the' 
streaks of blue mould, found 
niniiiiig through it. 

“ FbiT, hemp, and sainfoin 
are other Dorsetshire products. 

“The jirineipal rivers of the 
eouiitv, arc the Stock and the 

It • 

Ekomk, on which are situated 
some iiiiportaiit towns. 

“ 'I'heeajiital is Dokciikster. 
Tiiis town is pleasantly situ¬ 
ated. It is on the river Erome. 
Two-thirds of the town are sur¬ 
rounded by a delightful, well- 
shaded w'ulk. Its trade is very 
trifling. 

“ Dorchc.stcr may he remem¬ 
bered as one of the places visited 
by the cruel Judge Jeffries. 
You may remember that, in the 
reign of James II, this man 
tried the people of the Western 
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counties Avtio hud tiiken jiart in 
the Duke of Monmouth’s rebel¬ 
lion. Of thirty persons brought 
for trial, he sentenced twenty- 
nine to death. On the follow¬ 
ing day, he ordered eighty more 
to be executed. 

“Dorchester was called by 
the Saxons Dourceaster. Pro¬ 
bably the first syllable is derived 
from the ancient Pritish word 
f/«r, water; ce.aster\s the Saxon 
word for port, or town. 

“ Jf you look at the map of 
I)oi>ethhire, you will see \Vey- 
mimlh Hay adjoining the isle of 
Portland. Here is the town of 
Wkymou’i II, a very ancient sea¬ 
port. 'riiis town furnished six 
of the ships sent to attack the 
Spanish Armada. It was a <le- 
clining ])lace until the end of 
the last cenliirv, when it amis 
visited (or its sea-bathing. In 
1789 (leorge 111. had a ro}al 
lodge built there ; and, as the 
cliniate is nuld, the .sands 
sniootii and firm, and the slope 
gradual, and there is a line 
broad tei race, audio long, called 
the K.splanade, it hu.s now be¬ 
come a favourite watering- 
place. 

“ PuiGPoiiT is on the western 
part of the coast. It Avould 
have been an important place, 
but unfortunately the harbour 
is liable to be choked by sand. 
It has manufactures of rope, 
sail-cloth, and shoe-thread. 

“Petvvcen liiidportand Wey¬ 
mouth is AnuorsnuKY, remavk- 


I able for its share in the mackerel 
fishery of this coast. 

“ In the eastern corner of the 
coast, near Purbeck Isle, is an 
important sea - jiort, called 
Hoolk. It has much trade, 
and oyster and other fisheries. 

“ Blandvoro is anotliertown 
of some importance: it has a 
small manufacture of buttons.” 

nnnsErsHTRE. 

(Shape and boundaries.)—. 
])oiselshire has an ineyiihir 
shape. It is bonmled oh the 
north by SoMEKSEThinun and 
Wiltshire, on the south by the 
English Channel, on the east 
by IlAMrsiiiKE, and on the west 
by Devonshire. 

(Soil and produce.)— Two- 
thirds of the rouuty (tie pasture- 
land ; the brautij'ul tiotrus from 
the chalk-hills arc ir/iittaird with 
innumerable sheep, producint/jinc 
wool and himse-bnnb. iJorset- 
shiie butter is much eaten in Ijon- 
don^ and the cheese is <dso tjood. 
The plastic day, potter's day, 
l^urbeck and Portland stones, are 
also important products, 

(Surface.)— The ancient ruin 
rt/‘CoiU E CA.STI.E in this county 
has an historical interest. 

(Rivers.)— The piincipal ri¬ 
vers are the Fuome and the 
Stour. 

(C.ijiitiil and towns.)— The 
capital is Doruiikster. The 
other impoitant toicns aie, Wey¬ 
mouth, Bridport, Ajihoth- 
nuRY, Poole, and BLANopoJti). 


TllK OLD MAN’S IIKMINISCENCES. 

WuRN you and I were young, dear, 

Ilow gaily flew the time; 

How blithe tlio wilii birds sang dear, 

In sweet spring’s early primo 1 
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I’m sure bucIi joyous nuiBic ne’er 
Trilled from eocli litlle longue, 

As llic giiid notes wo lo^ed tr) lieitr 
When you and I wero young! 
nemember you the daisied heaths 
Wlioro we so often met, 

And twined the wild tloHorsinto wreaths 
Wliilc yet with dew-dro])rt wet ? 

Oh I Time, the wi/.iird, as lie parsed, 

No shadow yet had Hung 
Hope’s sunny beaming to o’erenst, 

When you and I were young, 
llcmomber you the sparkling stream, 

Where the pule lily bent I 
How brightly did its small waves gleam, 
yVU singing as they went ! 

Singing to cheer tlie drooping tlower 
Tlial o'er (lie uaters bung t 
Ay ! we bavo watelicd it li\ the liour. 

When you and 1 were young. 

The lilies bloom there still, ilear, 

Still Hows the tiny river, 

And there’s music in the rill, dear, 

And the lloviers are bright as ever; 

But now the fairy spell is o’er 
Which to the loved scene clung, 

Anil ne'er again shall wo feel more 
As wo felt when we were young. 

What w'oiild’st thou giie to summon hack 
Again those gulden hours, 

AYlien all life’s worn and dii.-'tv trar-k 
Was strewn with ."iimmcr ilowers. 

And not u single thorn to W’ound 
The rosy hiids among? 

But tlowcrs arc gone, mid thorns are found, 

Wneo 3’oii and I were young. 

And yet ours have been bapjiy lives, 

Ainl tlioii bast been to me 
The liest of friends, the best of wives— 

And what am 1 to ti ee? 

Ob ! that fond smile, that gentle tone 
Tell that “not all unstrung 
]s the sweet cord of niiinon'’ 

We felt when we were ^oung. 

And tliou art even more liuloved. 

Than in thy summer j'rime, 

For truth like lliine may liest bo proved 
By the stern touch of time ! 

And life hath vet full many a ray 
Of light, for love hath Hung 
A ehastened halo round our way, 

Since you and 1 were young. k.a.p. 
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lOth Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 

KTYMOLOGY. 

Cjiaftkr III. 

HECAPITIJLATION. 


1\ We have talked of the 
diflerent sorf.s of verbs, and 
their ditferent itiflcetions. It 
will be well now to cuiiiniit the 
principal paniciiinrs to nieinury. 
Get your slate, Ion, and write a 
lucinory lesaon. 1 will dictate. 

Memory lesson 5. 

KTYMOLOdY. 

the INKIJiOTIONS ANI> DIF- 

EEUENT sours OP VEUHS. 

1. TIura are. several kinds nf 
verbs, viz., the AOi'iVE tuansi- 
TiVK, snrh as 1 kdl; the aciivk 
INTKAX 8I rivK, suvlt US i cry j 
the PASSIVE, surh as I am fed; 
the NELirKU, suvh as I have; 
and the aomliauy vekh, snrh 
as 1 am : the pai ts of these verbs 
are either '^simple," siie/i a.i I 
cry; or '’^compound,” such «*• 1 
was cryinj;. 

2. '1 het e are dijfei cut manners 
of expiessiny an action} the 
alterations which are made in the 
verbs to express these dijjerences 
are called moods.’* The Jive 
moods are the potential, such 
as 1 cun eat; the indicative, 
such as I cat; the suhjuncitve, 
such as if I cat; the impeuative, 


such as Eat; and the infini¬ 
tive MOODS, such as To cat. 

3. There are also parts of a 
verb which participate in the 
naiii P of both adjectives and 
verbs. These are called PAUTl- 
ciPLKS, such as running, killed,, 

4. There are dijfeient tunes 
for peijhnniny an action. The 
iijlections of the verb which ex- 
juess these times are called tenses. 
There are three imjierjecl tenses, 
such as, 1. ruESE.Nr, I fear; 2. 
iMJ'EUFKCT, 1 was fearing ; 
3. FUTURE-Mi 1‘EUFKCT, 1 sliull 
fear; and three pa feet tenses, 
such as, 4. pEUPKt;r, 1 have 
fcarcil; 5. impeuficct, I had 
leared; and fi. mu'urb-per- 
l ECT, I shall ba\e feared. 

Adveibs do not form their 
lenses and pat ticiples in the same 
way. Those which fonn their 
pet feet tense by adduaj d or cd 
to the piesent ate called keuu- 
i.AU VERUs, such as love, loved; 
and those which form the peij'oet 
tense by chanyiny the vowel of 
the present are called irrec li lar 
VERES, as write, wrote. There 
are also contracted and 
MINED VERBS. 


RECAlTrULATOKY QUESTIONS ON THE WHOLE 
OF THE TUlltO CHArTEK. 

NOUNS. 

1. Make a sentence contain- line, feminine, neuter, and 
ing a PROPER and a common common genders. 

NOUN. 3. (^Number.) Another cou- 

2. {Gender.') Others con- taining a singular and a 
taining nouns of the mascu- plural noun. 
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4. A sentence with a noun 
cndinfT in y and another ending 
in ey^ in the plural. 

Another with the words 
hnf^ child, and foot, in the 
plural. 

G. Another with the words 
son, France, and sheep, in the 
plural. 

7. {Person.') Form a sentence 
oontniniug nouns in the first, 
SECOND, and third persons. 

8. {(Jase.) Form a sentence 
containing nouns as tlie nomi¬ 
native, possessive, and objective 
case. 

9. Another in which the 
possessive ease has no s after 
tlie a])ustruphc. 

ADJECTIVES. 

10. (Dcfpee.) Form a sen¬ 
tence containing adjectives in 
the POSITIVE aildcOMl'AUATlVK 
DEGREES. 

11. Another with the adjec¬ 
tive maynijicent in the com¬ 
parative and SUPERLATIVE 
degrees; and with a numeral 
adjective. 

12. Another with little, red. 
many, and yay, in the ditlerent 
degrees; and say why their 
degrees are so ibi ined. 

PRONOUNS. 

1.3. {Gender.') Mention all 
the personal pronouns in the 

MASCULINE, FEMININE, COM¬ 
MON, and NEUTER GENDER. 

14. {Number.) Form a sen¬ 
tence witli the two personal 
pronouns in the singular, and 
two in the plural numher, 

I.*). {Person.) A sentence con¬ 
taining pronouns of tlie first, 
SKCONI.', and THIRD PERSON. 


Another with the same pro¬ 
nouns in the plural nnmbcr. 

16. {(yitse.) Form a sentence 
containing the pronoun I in 
the NOMINATIVE, POSSESSIVE, 
and OBJECTIVE cases — also | 
seven sentences each containing I 
one of the pronouns thou, he, 
she, it, we, you, and they, in all 
three cases. 

17. Form two sentences each 
containing otic of the demo.n- 

STRATIVK PRONOUNS ill tllC. j 

singular and plural niinihcr. f 

18. Write a sentence con- 1 
taining the word that used both 
ns a DEMONSTRATIVE lllld U 
RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

19. Form four .«cntenees each 
containing a DISTRIBUTIVE pro¬ 
noun. 

20. Make four sentences each 
containing one of the interro¬ 
gative PRONOUNS. 

21. Make four sentences 
each containing three indefi¬ 
nite PUONOUN.S. 

VERBS. 

22. {Voices.) M-ike, a sen¬ 
tence containing an acitve 
TRANSITIVE HTld UR ACTIVE 
INTnAN.SITIVE VERB. 

23. Another containing a 
PASSIVE and a neuter verr. 

24. {Aloods ) Write the verb 
to eat ill five ditl'ereiit moods. 

2.'>. {Tenses.) Write the verb 
In keep in the six tenses of the 
indicative mood, arranging the 
imperfect and perfect tenses in 
their proper order. 

26. Write the same verb in 
tlie four tenses of the potential 
mood. 

27. Make a sentence con¬ 
taining two PRESENT PARTICI¬ 
PLES. 
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28. Miikc another sentence 
containing two perfect par- 

TIC’iri.LK. 

2{). I’orni a sentence con- 
tnining a present and perfect 
partici]>lc used as adjectives. 

.'JO. Write a sentence con¬ 
taining tint present and perfect 
tenses of an irkeoulau verb. 

31. Another containinjr the 
same tenses of a reo ulak verb. 

32. Another containing a 
MIXED VEKR in the present and 
])erfect tenses. 

33. Another containing a 

CONTRACTED VEKII ill thcpi'CSCnt 
and pcriect tenses. 

ADVERBS. 

34. Write six sentences, each 
coiitaining one of the folhoving 
kinds of adverbs : adverbs of 

MANNER, TIME, PLACE, QUAN¬ 
TITY, NUMBER, AFFIRMATION, 
and NEGATION. 


ARTICLES. 

35. Write a sentence con¬ 
taining the articles a, o/l and 
the. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

36. W’rite a sentence con¬ 
taining a preposition which 
shows the connection between 
a pronoun and a noun. 

37 Another sentence with a 
pre]iosiiiun sliowing the con¬ 
nection betwee?! a verb and a 
noun. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

38. Write a sentence con¬ 
taining one conjunction. 

36. Another containing two 
conjunction.^. 

40. Another containing three 
conjunctions. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

41. Write three sentences 
each containing an interjection. 


THE GnASSIIOri’ER AND CRICKET. 


Green little vanlter in the sunny grnss, 

Catching your heart up at tlic feel of .June; 

Solo voice left stirring ’midst the lazy noon, 

When e’en the liecs Ing ut the summoning brass: 

And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksomc tune 
Nick the glad silent moments ns they paj^s: 

Oh, sweet and lin^ cousins, that belong 
One to the Helds, tlic other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshme; both, though small, arc strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song, 

In-duoi's and out, summer and winter—mirth. 

LEIQII BUNT. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


P. Wh liave talked of tlic 
valleys, nioiintuitis, pasture land, 
fliiiiate, }j;laciers, rivers, lakes, 
and avalaiK'lies of Switzerland. 
Now let us see wliat sort of a 
pv»f)lt' live in this country. 

\Vc supposed them to be a 
lianly pcftple. 

J\ Such is the case. They arc 

■ •> 

{rcncrallv robust and handsome. 
Their ilre&s is very simple, and 
so jil.so i>< tlieir food ; it consists 
ofinilk, rye-bread,\\alnnt-eake.s, 
and j;<»at*s flesh. Many of the 
jieoplc, it is said, are doomed to 
ii\e and die in tlie place where 
they were bom, kiiowiii}; little 
of e\ent.s beyond tlieir neigh- 
boiirlinod. This is not tlie case 
with all; uiaiiy ennajjc them¬ 
selves as valets and jfentlenicn’s 
servants, but when they have 
tliiis earned and sayed enou^^li 
m(»ney they return to their ow'ii 
countiy. Others again recruit 
in foreign armies. So general 
w:isthi.^ habit once, that in some 
cantons it is now ]irohibitcd. 
Numbers living in the moun¬ 
tainous parts are guides, mule¬ 
teers, and innkeepers, and in 
the‘«e jirofcssions they seem to 
be si'Kish and grasping. 

The Sw'iss arc mostly of the 
Reformed religion; for it was at 
fjenexa that the celebrated 
C'llrhi laboured, while the re¬ 
former ZnirujUns was equally 
zealous at Zurich. A consider¬ 
able number, however, are 
Catholics. 

The lanyuiuje of the Swiss 
differs as much as their reli- j 
gion. This is owing to their I 


different races; for the .south¬ 
western part of the country 
contains Celtic jeople, and 
may be called “k'rench Swit¬ 
zerland,” while the opposite 
))art, inhabited by Germanic 
raco.s, m.'iy be'culled “ German 
Switzeilaml.” 

The political di\isions of the 
country are, however, the most 
remarkable. Switzerland is di- 
vitled into twenty-two small 
states called cantons. These 
little cantons are like separate 
nations, for they are independ¬ 
ent of each other, each luivingita 
ow'ii government. The largest 
of these cantons is Rkrnk, and 
the city of Herne is accounted 
the capital of Switzerland. 

IV. Has each canton its owm 
king, papa? 

P. No; the people of Swit- 
zerlanddo notajiprove ofking.s; 
in nearly every canton the jieo- 
jile govern theimsclvcs. In some 
cantons, if the jicojile wish to 
make a new law, those who 
have a right to vote assemble 
together, and when a sulheient 
majority apjirove of the jjropo- 
.sal, it becomes a law accord¬ 
ingly. 

Ion. Hilt I w'ant to know if 
thc.se independent .states form 
one country? Who goverms 
Switzerland ? Who governs all 
the states? 

P, They are governed by a 
committee, or jiarliamcnt, if 
you like so to call it, which 
consists of members sent from 
each c.anton. The i)ro]ier name 
for this assembly is the Diet. 
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Some cantons send two mem¬ 
bers, some three, and some 
four—in all fifty-one. Tins Diet 
declares war or makes peace for 
the whole nation, and attends 
to the general business. 

I should be glad to show you 
how those cantons became con¬ 
nected, but the history of Swit¬ 
zerland is very intricate. In 
very early times Switzerland 
was under the power of Hume ; 
it was aherwards subject to 
Germany and A nstria. A ustria 
tried to extend its power and to 
enslave the whole country, hut 
the liberty of Switzerland was 
secured by William Tdl, of 
whom you have doubtless heard. 
The wars for freedom against 
Austria and France, begun by 
the great Svviss patriot in 1.307, 
were some of the most deter¬ 
mined struggles ever recorded in 
history. They were almost as 
remarkable as tbosc of ancient 
Greece against Persia. It was 
not until about 200 years after 
that the ailairs of Switzerland 
were settled. 

The town and manufactures 
of this country arc as w'orthy of 
notice as the cantons. Ever 
since the time of Tell, Switzer¬ 
land has been a manufacturing 
country. 

Beune, the c.ipitnl, and Ge¬ 
neva, are the two largest cities, 
the latter ni an ufac tu ri n g 100,000 
watches, principally gold, every 
year, besides musical bo.xes and 
watches. 

Zurich has in its difiTci’ent 
towns immense silk manufac¬ 
tures. Silk handkerchiefs, rib¬ 
bons, and cotton prints are here 
famous. The weaving is carried 
on in the cottages, so that the 
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men and women work in the 
fields and at home—even the 
children, when they come home 
from sciiool, are employed in 
winding silk. 

The cantons of St. Gall and 
Basle have similar m:iniifac- 
tures. Indeed the manufac¬ 
tures of silks, cotton-prints, 
watches, and jewellery, have 
long been famous in Switzer¬ 
land. 

L. Now wc will make a 
lesson on Switzeiland, paj):i? 

SWIT7.ERLAND. 

1. Switzerland is the small¬ 
est roHjiUy in Europe, and is 
situated between Italy, Germany, 
and France. 

2. It is famovs for its moun¬ 
tains called The Ai.ps, Us 
valleys, pa.sfHres, lal'es, livers, 
ylariers, and axmlanches. 

3. The principal mountains are 
Mont Blanc, St. Bernard, 
and St. Gotiiard. The princi¬ 
pal lakes, Geneva, Constance, 
Zurich, Lirerne, <Sv;. The 
principal rivers the Hhine, the 
UrioNE, Sfc . 

4. The inhabitants are hardy 
and strong. Some live by making 
butter and cheese, and by other 
produce of their pasture-land. 
Some engage themselves as sei'- 
vanfs, or .soldiers to foreigners; 
others live as guides and muleteers; 
and others by manu facturing silk, 
cotton-prints, watches, d’c. 

.*5. Switzerland is a lepublie. 
divided into twenty-hvn^ cantons. 
It was formerly subject to Aus¬ 
tria and Germany, and it now 
owes its freedom to a long and 
heroic, struggle begun by the pa¬ 
triot William Tell and others, 
in the year 1307. 
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I 11th Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


MKRCY. 


Ion. Do you know, p.^pn, tliat vt'v’s, or tliat of any boy in ilic 
.1 can inalvc a inoial talc? At , .scUool ’’ 


loa.^t, T think 1 can, if }oii will i 
letnn‘tr\. \ 

/’. \Vli\ ilo }ou think so? 1 
loii. Itccausc someth inn the I 
teacher at our scliotil dnl last . 
week I'ciniinh d me ol' the tale 
iihout Mr. Mollis. I’lUt perhaps 
)ou are tiled of healing about 
our school? 

P. iso; let me hear. 

Jon. Voii know'' Mr Tasker, 
p.ijia, the teacher ofonrela's: 
lie is a \ery kind teacher, but 
verv strict. If the boss don’t 
net tliroiinh all the lejjsoii^ they 
lui\e to »lo, lie lias no mcrc\ on 
them. As we were cominn 
home from .school the other day, 
William Harvey wa.s lalkinn 
about his bin You know 

that his is the liest kite on the 
common; it n‘>‘“*-'' **1* w'ondcr- 
fill heinht, and is terv steady 
indi'cd. When he was tcllinn 


“Will Mill?” said Harvey; 
“then on Wedne.sdav atiernoon 
all of U.S in the lirst cla-'S will 
no on the common and ti\ both 
kites — that i.s, if we all n^-t 
thionnh onr rcc.i|)itiilation.” 

- /’. What IS that, l<ni? 

Jiiii. T'he recapitulation of 
some Latin: it was a \ery hard 
lesson for us, and it cost each 
of U.S four hours; for we had to 
ni\e the Latin for the Knnlish 
of 2d() lines of ()\ id. 

I‘. And did \ou all le.irn It? 

Jon. No; Willi:im llaiaey, 
the boy whom avc wanted so 
]>artienlarly, was turned. It 
wasn’t his I’ault: he ne\ er haidly 

mis.scsa lesson ; but some (i lends 

came on T’lie.sday e\cninn to 
see his lather, and he was 
wanteil. 

You should ha\e seen Iiow' 
anxious all thebovs in the class 


us how hi'di his kite went last i weie that he should tiel ihroui'h 


time, a iwwv boy, who has just 
come from .America, said, “ I 
have a kite that will Hy hinher 
than \ours; I’ll warrant that it 
is a better one than yours, ainl 
a very ditlerent shape.” 

“What .sliajie is it?” I askeil. 

“ Ah, that IS lellinn!” he said. 
“Yon must wait till yon .see it. 
I’ll back my kite agaimst llur- 


hi.< J.atin. ’I’lie lirst boy went 
through his part jierfecdy, ami 
so did the second and the 
third. William Avas fourth ; but 
he stammered at some ol the 
hard liiie.s, and liis ])art was 
pas.>ser| on to the next. ^\’e 
thoil»(ht he would j^et thron;ih 
the next ten lines, tor they were 
very easy; but, when Mr. Ta.s- 
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kor foiiml thiit lie made two or 
thnu; l»liirMli*r.s, he looke<l veiy 
ftTigry at liirii. He said, “ Vou 
have wasted nearly ten minutes 
of our time, just because you 
did not give enough of your 
own time to the lesson lust 
night. Uememher, too, how 
you wasted ?//// time yesterday, 
when you were turneil with 
your ulgebrn. If you make two 
mistakes in the next ten lines, 
you will he turned.” 

This sjieecli frightened Wil¬ 
liam ; so when his turn came 
again, and he saw the black look 
on his teacher’s face, he was 
turned. 

“It will not do,” said his 
teacher; “I cannot show you 
any mercy; you must go to 
your jilace.” 

Oil, ^ve were all so vexed 
then ! Wo were sorry for him, 
and for ourselvTs; and I was 
just thinking, “(iood-bye to our 
kite-Hying this afternoon,” 
when Nfr. Tasker called him 
back, lie said, “ I had resolved 
not to show mercy to any who 
might not know this lesson; yet, 
if you can show any reason why 
1 should excuse you, I shall be 
very glad.” 

Then we all felt hope again. 
I came out of the c.lass, and 
said, “Please, sir, let me tell 
you.” Then I explained all 
about it. 

I\ And what then? 

I Ton. Why, then he was for- 
j given, of course. Our tea her 
i is a very kind man, and he likes 
to be merciful as well as kind ; 
for though he was angry with 
Willihm for not bringing an ex¬ 
cuse to say that he didn’t know 
the lesson, he would not punish 
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him, because his father had hin¬ 
dered him. No ; he was kind 
and merciful iof>; so w e all 
had a good half-holida\% and 
William’s kite beat the Ameri¬ 
can’s, which was a verv cm ions 
one. ’Twas a circular shape, 
and went up very high, but 
was not a good ilicr—it liad 
no steadiness, and “ wabbled” 
about. 

P. And what moral lesson 
can you make from such a talc 
as that. Ion? 

Ton. A very good one, I 
think:—that it’s good to be 
merciful as well as kind. If 
our teacher had not been “ slow 
to anger,” and kept his anger 
down even when he said he 
could not, why. he would have 
done an unkind thing—he 
would liave punished George, 
and all of us too. 

W. That is just the lesson I 
was going to make; because, if 
yon remember, though Mr. 
Morris was a benevolent man, 
he wasn’t always merciful; and 
you see what happened. He 
was doing great kindness to the 
poor woman and her family by 
relieving them; but, after all, 
he had actually caused their 
trouble, by not being “plen¬ 
teous in mercy” to their friend, 
John Clay. 

P. Yes, nENEVOLENCE and 
MERCY mean nearly the same 
thing. Benevolence is giving to 
others the compassion which 
they have not earned or de¬ 
served ; and mercy is giving to 
others compassion which they 
do not desen-e. So learn to 
try and practise both toge¬ 
ther. 


11th Week. 


TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


]iECAPlTULATIOX. 


' TT''. I sTionLD like, pnpa, to 

' make ;i loii^ memory lesson on 
; nil that yon have told us about 
' the system of Janna-ns. 

I\ Very well; we will do so 
to-day. Wc will w'rite the 
distinctions and names of the 


' classes, the order«, and some 
examples of each class. I have 
here a table, ])rinted hy Mr. 
lltif^o Keid, in his little work 
“The Science of Jiotany.” Yon 
may learn from this, afterllunve 
inode a few alterations in it. 


THE SYSTEM OF LINNAEUS. 


CLASSES. 


® ® M 
* CO J 
«/■ - 
J J H 

Stamens 


\ ( "1 stamen 

3 stamoDS 
g , .‘1 stumens 
”5 ' 4 stamens 

'■w ® 

.K .d .5 Hlainons 
§ I 6 stamens 
3/7 Btnmcns 

■w O ' 

g 8 stamens 

, .5 ^ ^ 9 Htnmens 

/ ^ \ '^ ] 0 stiimeijs 
\ .S ^ ! 11 to 19 stamens 

^ « I 

g 30 or more on the calyx 

^ 9-receptacle 

« £ I 3 lon<r and 3 sliort 

§ 1 4 long find 3 short 

« . f In 1 bundle 

SS| I "Si = < In 2 bundles 
11 "'^In several do. 

s « (. Tly the A ntlicrs 
^ Sfame/i^ united to the Pistil 
Iloth kinds of llowcrs on each] 

plant. i 

One kind of flower on each plant 
Perfect flowers, or with stamens 
only, or pistils only, on the same 
or on different plants . . . •, 

and Pistils absent or not visible 


1. MONANDRIA. 

2. DIANDRTA. 

.7. TRIANDRTA. 

4. TKTRANDRIA. 

PRNTANDRIA. 

6. HRXANDIIIA. 

7. ITEPT’ANDRIA. 

P. OCTANDRIA. 

9. RXNEANDRIA. 

10. DROANDRIA. 

31.1)013 RCANDRIA. 

33. ICOSANBRTA. 

13. POliYANDUIA. 

34. DfDYNAMIA. 

15. TKTIIADYNAMIA. 

16. MOXADELPHIA. 

17. DIADBLPHIA. 

38. POJAADRLPJIIA. 

19. SYXGENKSIA. 

20. GY NAN Dili A. 

21. MON(BCIA. 

22. DKEGIA. 

^ 23. POL YG AMI A. 

I 

24. CRYPTOGAMIA. 
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I 

I 

OBDEBS. 


]. Monogynift, Diwynin. 
y. Monoi^yuia, iJij^ynin, Trigyiiia. 
y. Monogyiiiu, Dii^yniji, Ti-i^Cynift. 

4. AIono;jyniii, Di^yiiia, Tri^ryniu, Totmf'ym’a. | 

ij. ]\li)m);;yniu, Difjynia, Tri-, 'lY*tra-, J*oly-{fyiiia. I 

G. 3luiiog;yiii:i, Dii^yiiia, Ti'ifrynia, Polyfrynia. 

7 . M<ino<jynia, JJj^ynia, Tctniiryni!!, ir<?jjtajryriia. 

I 8. Monofjynia, J)igyiiia, Tn;ryiiiii, TeliMgynia. 

j U. 3[unogyTiia, Trigynia, iloxagynia. 

10. 3Ionogyniii, Dig-ynia, Trigyiiia, Vcntagynla, Dccngyiiia. 

11. 3[()nogyiua, l)igynia, TrL-, Tetra-, Poiila-, Ilaxa-, Doiioca-gNlua. 
ly. Monugyniu, Digynia, I’cntagynia, i’olygynia. 

! ly, ilonogynin, Digynia, Tri-, 'I'tjtra-, I’tiiita-, I'oly-gynia. 

U- (j! 3 'niri(iH[i(,Tfiiia, iiakeil. 

AMgio!<|)Oi'iiiia, riceilrt iii a sooil-vcrtsol. 

]> ( I. Siliciilodu, Hcc<b ill a siliciila, <ir tihurt and round pnd. 

^ y. i3ili([uu8u, Hoedi^ in a »>di(|ua, or long and narrow pod. 

111. Triandria, Ponhindria, Ifopt-, Oct-, Dec-, Dodoc-, I’oly-andria. j 

17. rcntaiidria, llcxandria, Oclandria, Decuudna. 

18. Dodccundria, 1‘olyandna. I 

fl. xKipialis, all tlio lloivtrt ]> 0 Ttci;t. 

j y. Supcrllua, floretd of the di.-k. perfect, ray with pidtils only. 

y. I'rualrunca, lloicts of the disik perfect, of the ray having neither | 
I Btaincnd nor pidlild. 

[d. Necesdaria, lloretd of didk, stamens only; of ray, pistils only. i 
yO. Monandria, Diaiidria, He oidria. 

o] ( Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, I’cntandria, Hex-, 
t Oct-, Icn.dandria, Polyandria, 31onadclphiu. 

yy. llonandria, to Dodecandriu, Icosandida, Polyandria, Monadelphia. 
yy, Montecia, Diiccia. 

24. Filieed, Muflci, llcpaf’ie, Algic, Fungi. 
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Examples of each Class. 

1. M.nrc’s tail, st.ir Avort, stone larksjuir.inonksliood,columbine, 

"'ort. anemone, celandine, clematis, 

2. Sajic, lilac, speedv.'cll, ■ Avliite Avater-lily, yellow A\ater- 

|)ei)per, privet, asli, eneli.inter’s 'lily, rock rose,’ crowfoot, biit- 
ni^flit-slnule, diickueed. ! terenp. 

;b Crocus iris, wheal, oats, | 14. Mint, lliyme, foxglove, 

.and other corn ])lants, valerian, 'ground i\y, dead nettle, liore- 
water cliickweed, many grasses. : hound, yellow laltle, toad-flax, 

4. 'I’ea.sel, ]»lautaiu, holly, i snapdragon. 

* pond weed, wood 111 If. j I.'). Shepherd’s purse, w'all- 

.5. Primrose, vdolet, curr.anl, flower, stock, turnip, cabbage, 
carrot, heinhx’k, duckweed, mustard, radish,candv-tuft, sea- 
lliriff, flax, inousetail, scorjiion- kale. 


grass, Imgloss, hog-bean, jnm- 
peinel. couvidviilus, cainjianala, 
iienbane, Jioneysnckle, ivy, elm. 


IG. (leraninui, common mal- 
h)w, camellia, stork’s-hill, 
irnirslimallow. 


1). Snow droj), lily, rice, sorrel, I 17. Pea, broom, clover, hi¬ 
llock, tulip, d.iflodil, .star of hiirnum,acacia, fumitory, liiiv.c, 
Jiethleliem, Solomon’s seal, vetch. 

1«. Orange, St. John’s ivort. 

7. Norse-chestnut, chick- 19. Thistle, dandelion, daisy, 

Aveed.* winter green. groundsel, sunflower, marigold, 

8. Jlilherrv, heath, ])ersicaria, sow-thistle, lettuce. IniAvkAveed. 

evening itrimrose,whortleberry, ' 20. Orehi.s, ladies’ tresses, 

Diaple. ; ladies’ sli|)per. 

9. J.,aurel, rhubarb, flowering | 21. Spurge, .sedges. 

msh. I 22. AVillow, mistletoe, hoj», 

10. line, pink, etoue-crop, , popbir, juniiicr, yew. 


lychnis. catch-JlA. 

11. Agrimony, spurge, mig¬ 
nonette, lionseleek. 

12. Plum, cherry, apple, 
bramble, straAA'berry, ])ear, iiieji- 
dowsAvecl, rose. 

13. Poppy, lime-tree, peony. 


* The only Jii’U'ntlt specimen of 
this class. 


23. Only one order of Pritish 
)>]aut.s under thi.s clu.ss — the 
atreplex, or orache. 

24. Fein<i, such as common 
brake, maidenhair, and spleen, 
horsetail, club-moss. St>a-Wiuls, 
such as seal let jdocaniium, jnir- 
j)le laverand green laver, dulse, 
red eeiMrium, common ectoc.ir- 
pns, various massifs .and lir/wns. 



TIIB nijrTB:UFLlB.S. 

Tlioir wings nil glorious to hcliold, 
liodropt with azure, jet, and gold, 

AV’de llieir displ.iy ; the spangled dew 
lidlccts their eyes and various hue.—OAY. 






11th week. WEDNESDAY. History. 

THE STUAllTS?. 

CHARLES I. 


When the war with the p.ar- 
liiimcnt seemed uiiiivouluble 
Kinf? Charles and his family 
retired to York. That eity 
became the head quarters of 
the Koyalists, and Jjundori of 
the parliament. 

The whole nation now divided 
itself into two ])arties. Thiee- 
foiirtlis of the nobility and 
gentry, the bishops, and the 
Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridjje took the part of the 
kinjf. These royalists were 
termed Cavamuks, because so 
many of them were horsemen. 
They were badly supplied with > 
arms and ammunition, for tlie 
parliament possessed the ports 
and the powder ina^a/incs. 
They were, however, the king’s 
faithful servants; many devoted 
their whole fortunes to his 
cause; the University of Ox¬ 
ford melted down all their 
plate; and the rpteen went 
to Holland to sell her jewels, 
and buy weapon^. The king’s 
standard was therefore soon 
raised at Nottingham; on it 
was written, “ Ciicc to Cicsur 
his due." The king himself 
commanded, and he was assisted 
by Prince llupcrt and Prince 
Maurice, sons of the Elector 
Palatine. 

The friends of the i)arhaii.ent 
consisted of the Puritans, and 
those engaged in trade and 
commerce, particularly the peo- j 
pie of the eastern «*oast of Eng- | 
land; for at that time there was i 
more trade in those parts than in ^ 
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the west. These parliamenta¬ 
rians were called Uou no heads, 
because they wore short hair. 
They were iirmly attached to 
their cause; for zeal for religion, 
and hatnul to Popery, as well 
as the love of freedom, ani¬ 
mated their actio.is. Like the 
royalists, they showed their 
faithfulness by contributing 
their money; they willingly 
jiaid the heavy taxes made liy 
the parliament, even one which 
recpiircd them to give up one 
inc.il a week, and pay the 
money thus saved. They con¬ 
tributed voluntarily inciedible 
sums; many a rich Lombmer 
brought his plate to be coined, 
and the women gave np their 
bodkins and thimbles. The 
leader of their army was the 
Earl of Essex, while John 
Hampden trained and coiu- 
inandcd the militia of Berk¬ 
shire. 

The first great battle between 
the tw'o parties was fought at 
Edye-hiU, in Warwickshire. 
Nearly five thou.sand men arc 
said to have been killed, and 
the greatest advantage was 
gained by the king. More bat¬ 
tles were (piiekly fought, at 
Bristol, Newbury, and other 
pl.ices; and, on the whole, the 
first “ campaign,” ending in 
1643, was in Charles’s favour. 

It is, however, dreadful to 
think of two ariiiies, composed 
of the same nation, meeting to 
kill each other; of friends and 
relations who spoke the same 
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language, who were fuiniliar 
with uucli other, iiiitl had sat 
by the same iireside, rising up 
to cut one another in pieces. 
During this first campaign two 
of the greatest men, John 
Hampden and Lord Ji'alkland, 
were killed. 

Tlie accounts of such battles 
had better be j)assed over, and 
forgotten. It is said tliat, in 
all, there was little military 
order. The cavaliers used to 
rush u]>on the enemy only to 
cut down as many as possible, 
or pursue them to death. The 
first ajjjjearance of superior 
order was seen in the regiment 
of horse commanded by Oli v eu 
Cromwell, a man whose per¬ 
severance and skill served, as 
you will soon see, to raise him 
to the highest authority. 

In the second campaign the 
power of both parties was nearly 
balanced. They therefore 
looked for help from their 
neighliours. The paiiinmcnt 
w'as assisted by the Scots, wdio 
sent their old general, the Karl 
of Leven, with an army of 
2(1, (KK) men. The king avus 
assisted by the Irish. Tlie two 
jirincipal leaders of the Kound- 
head party Avere Oliver Crom- 
Avcll and Sir Thomas Kairfax. 
Hy their skill and courage they 
soon gained great advantages 
over the king. 

The great liattlc of the cam¬ 
paign Avas fought at Marston 
Alour, Avhen both armies con¬ 
tained nearly 2.5,000 men. The 
king’s forces A\crc commanded 
by I’rincc Uupert, but he Avas 
defeated by Cromwell, Avho had 
a chosen body of troops Avhich 
he calleil his “ ironsides.” Other 


battles Avcrc fought during the 
year 1644, but the Koyalisi" 
never recovered the bloAv. 

ToAvards the close of the 
year an attempt Avns made to end 
the dispute by means of a treaty; 
but neither party could ugiee 
to terms. About the same 
time the Commons brought 
Archbishop Laud to trial, con¬ 
demned, and executed him. 

The same dav that he dicil the 

•> 

ceremonies of the ( linrch AAcre 
totally altered; the J^ilurgA A\as 
aliolished; the modes of Asorship 
Avere made like those of the 
Puritans; Avhilc tlie Scots’ arniv 
and the citizens of London gUAC 
public thanks for so hap](y a 
change. 

The third campaign was be¬ 
gun in 164.5. lielore beginning 
ojierations, Kaiifax and Croni- 
A\ell employed thenis<d\'es in 
remodelling their army. It is 
said that “ never surely Ava.s a 
more .singular army e.slabli.sheil 
than that of the ])ariiament. 
To the greatc.st nunil)er of the 
regiments chaplains aaci'c not 
ap]iointed. 'The officers as¬ 
sumed both .spiiitual and mili¬ 
tary duties. During the inter¬ 
vals of action they ga\ c sermon.‘<', 
jirayers, and exhortations. | 
While ihey poured out their I 
harangues, they mistook that 
eloquence Avhich floAved in upon 
them for divine illuminations 
from the Holy Spirit. Wher¬ 
ever they Avere quartcreil they 
excluded the minister from his 
pulpit, usurped his jil.ice, and 
prcaclied to the ainlience A\ith > 
all the authority deiiAcd from i 
their power and their military 
ex])loits. 'riie priAate soldiers 
AAcre seized Avith the same 
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I spirit: niulnii (‘ntlMi'<iii«<in SL'i/.ed 
flip uIkiIc army siicJi as was 
I sciirci* pvcr c<|nallf<l. 

1 *• 'Plip Itoyalists vidiouled this 

i f.niaticiMii nf the pavliaiiieiitary 
' aniiy. without kjiowinj^ how' 
imich they had to dread it. 
' They were equal, if not superior, 
! in niiinlier to their enemies. 

' ]}iit thev were verv lieentions, 
and were more dreaded hy their 
I fiieiids than their enemies. 

When not en};a<:ed in war they 
I eommilted universal spoil and 
havi>e, and their neijjhlionr- 
hood was laid ^\a^tc hy their 
rapine. 'I'hns e\en many of 
\ the kinti's friends wished for 
1 saceess to the parliamentary 
I lore(“s, so as to ]mt an end to 
I these disorders.” 

'I'he result of this dilVerenee 
i of charaetei ^\as seen in the 
1 last <rreat battle, foiifrht at 
' in Northamptonshin*. 

' Here the leaders of liolh armies 
! di»tiitLriii>*hed themselves; all 
j foM'^hr with intense oh.stinaey, 
I hilt noliiin;r eonld stand the 
reh\fioiis /i-al of the* l*niitans. 
Ui’ited oil hy the wonderful 
aeti\i!v and eonraj'e of Fair¬ 
fax ami Cromwell, they ftavc 
the U'oy.ilisis and the valiant 
Jhinei' Knjiert such a defeat 
that the eoiilest for the kiiifidom 
was from that time deeided. 


There were not inanv im¬ 
portant enfjagements after this 
liattlc. One stroiifj: city after 
another, such ns liristol, IJ.ith, 
and Chester, wa.s taken hy 
the army of the ])arliamcnt. 
At the elo.se of the year the 
nnfortiinate kiiijj .shat himself 
lip in Oxford for the winter 
season. Hen? he made re])eated 
etforts lor peace; .and, heinpf 
vanquished ami hnmblod, he 
resolved to grant i.hatever the 
])arliainent might <lemand. Hut 
liis enemies would trust him 
no longer. Fairfax, marched 
to Oxford to hesiege if, and 
Charles, rather than ran the 
risk of being taken prisoner, 
surrendered liinisell‘to the army 
of Scots. 

'Fhe Scots were glad to re¬ 
ceive Charles for their own 
advantage. Instead of ])rotect- 
ing him, they treacherously 
determined to sell him to the 
])arliament. A treat} was 
thcrefoiv made, in which they 
agreed to deliier up Cli.irles to 
his enemies for the sum of 
£400,000, After t his atrocious 
agreement was fallilled, the 
Scots returned home laden with 
plunder. 

'riiiis ended this dreadful 
civil war. 


TIIK JIdX AM) CHIOKKXS. 

Sun, sister, wher'- the cliicken.s trip, 

All liii.sy in the morn ; 

Look liow tlieir heads they dip and dip, 

To peck the scattered corn. 

Dear sister, shall we shut our eyes, 

.And the sight he hhnd I 
Nor think of Him, who food aiipplies 

To us, and .•U mankind ? nowi.ES. 
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THE ENGLISH TUAVELLER. 

SiMrXRSKTSIlIUl!:. 


“ ^Iy pear Ciiir.nnKx,— 

SoMKRSKTSIlIKH IS Oil tllO 

N W. of Dor.sffsliirfi. It is tin.* 

lirst pountv on the western 
% 

eoMst, which we hsive vet renched. 

'IVo <lnys after writiii'j my 
last letter, T found myself in 
the hoaiitifiil city of Hath, 
where I hejjjanto make im|Miries 
about the siirfae(‘ and soil of 
this county, liath is situated 
in the valley of the fine river 
A\on. Th(‘ siirrouiidin;; hills 
arc not steep, Imt they arc re- 
markahlc heeanse their summits 
I'onsist <»f oolite stone: they are 
of the oolifir jormnfion}\fi ii 
jteohi^ist would say, just as he 
says thatthechalk hillsareofthe 
cfiofi formafinn. 'riii^ oolite rock 
not only crowns the hills, Imt 
jfreat masses are I'ouud scattered 
on the slopes, and in some place's 
they form a terrace which pro¬ 
jects into the siihjaceut valleys. 
(I sec by the };ramniar IC'Son of 
last week that you have hejiun 
to learn etymolofry. Now find 
out the nicaiiinff of m/f-i-ja- 
een t.) 

And I daresay that you would 
like to know the etyrnoloj^y of 
the word “ oolitic.” Its meaiiiii'; 
is very different from that of 
the “ word plastic ” vhich you 
heard last w'eek. It is derived 
from the Greek words von, an 
c(jg, and lilhna, a stone, 'fhe 
stone is so called hccausc its 
round f^rain so iniudi resembles 
the Cjjjjs in the roeof a fish. You 
Avill often meet with the ter¬ 


mination lilp ; mind that you re¬ 
member what it means. 

I think von would say that it 
is ftood to live in the nei},dihour- 
hoodoflhe ‘‘ oolitic formation,” 
if you were at Hath, lor, as 
oolite isMich afiiie-^'raiiied free¬ 
stone, It answers the jmrpose 
of the builder very well, and the 
houses of Hath are built of it. 
'I'here is enou^di in the moun¬ 
tains to build ])li‘iity of Haths, 
and other cities besidi's, for the 
stratum is in somejilaces l-l() 
feet deep. 'I’lie builders natu¬ 
rally call it “/jo///-stone,” just 
as the jieojdc in Dorsetshire say 
/V»/jcc^-marhle, or '^Portland- 
stone.” 

'J'hc other minerals of this 
county are intercstinp. Somer¬ 
setshire is at the south of Glou- 
<‘t‘stershire; ami not far from 
Hath is the “ Sonier^'itahiie 
and South (i/ioiirr.\fi r.'thiri‘ ronl- 
^fii'ld” Goal, if you remember 
yonrpcolopv les'-ons, is, like the 
oolite, one of the strata, of the 
Secondary Eoiimation. If 
you wciL to desceml some of 
the coal-j)its in this field you 
would he struck by the number 
of formations which voii would 
pass throuprli before reaching 
the bottom. You would j>as.s 
tiearlv all that are {jenerallv 
situated above the coal-'Snnd 
ami gravel - sandstone — blue 
and plastic clay—red marl— 
oolite—lias—red samlstonc— 
and soon. You may see what 
strata you w'ouhl pass bv look- 
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ing lit the geological table in 
Voi. I. of Pleasant Pages, 
])agc 3GG. 

Tliis coal-field extends from 
the north of the county to the 
Aletuliji /////v, where we meet with 
two or three interesting minerals. 
Here I discovered a mistake 
which has been made in Plea¬ 
sant Pages. In the lesson on 
lead ( Vol. II.) you may road that 
lead is jirocurcd itrimipally from 
the Mendip Hills, &c. 1 find, 
however, that it is not so. There 
were large lead-mines, but most 
oft hem liavc been given up, part¬ 
ly l)ecansc tlie ore is exha usted,or 
else liecause it is so diilicult to 
procure. In the centre and 
western parts of the range zinc 
and calamine are abundant: 
calamine is used in making 
brass. Mantjantse and red ochre 
are also found. The Mendip 
Hills arc a beautiful range. In 
some parts their summits rise 
to 1,000 feet ; they liavc been 
well termed “ a lofty mineral 
tract.” 

1 think now that we have 
* 

nearly dune with the hills. 
Let us descend to the marshes. 
I have read somewhere of the 
Somersetshire marshes, but 1 
did not cross them myself : they 
arc, I believe, fiunous for yielding 
the best goose feathers for beds. 

The vegetable pro<lucts of 
the county are not remarkable. 
The southern parts near Horset- 
shire, and the western districts 
near Devonshire, arc very fertiiw. 
The extensive valley of Taunton 
in particular has very rich soil. 
The wheat produced here is so 
fine that it is sought from other 
counties to be used as seed. 
More northward, near the 
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Mendip Hills, is Cheddacy 
famous for its cheese. The 
Cheddar cheese is said to be the 
best that is made in Kngland ! 
iron§ pure milk without adding 
cream. Thus it is very scarce, 
and is bought up (quickly. 

Whenever you hear of Ched¬ 
dar cheese,you may also remem¬ 
ber the Cheddar which I 

cannot kelp mentioning. The.se 
clifi's are forme<l by a slupemlous i 
‘‘chasm” in the Ivlcndip Hills. ■ 
What a terrific noise must have 
been made in the earth when 
the mountain split in this way ! 

It made a wide opening, which, 
as it is said, yawns Irom the 
summit of the mountain to the 
roots, and opens a sublime and 
tremendous scene. You would 
say so if you went there. In one i 
jnirt the clifi's form perpendi¬ 
cular precipices, which serve as 
walls to both sides of the road ; 
tliey^ rise to such a height that 
y our eye Avould get weary in try¬ 
ing to look up to the summit. TJie 
fantastic shapes of some of the : 
rocks, and the caverns, would 
much surprise you. One ca\ern, 
called “ Woking Hole,” is al¬ 
most as fine us the caves in ; 
Dei by shire. ! 

Hut 1 am sure you have heard j 
enough of the minerals and i 
mountains and produce of the ' 
county. We will return to the ! 
city which we started from— 
let us go to Hath! 

The city of Hat»i is the cajii- 
tal of Somersetshire. It is 
celebrated for its hot mineral 
spring.s, into which we will dive 
at once, according to the ciis- I 
tom of other visitors. This 
way — come along! To the 
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centre of the city. Here are three 
precious springs. Hot hath, 
King’s bath, and Cross bath. 

We will try their temperature 
first. Plot bath has a tempera¬ 
ture of llT^Falirenheit, King’s 
bath in'*, and Cross bath 
109*^ j therefore King’s bath 
wins. P^ot us try their ((uantity. 
King’s bath is first again 1 It 
yields 128 gallons per minute, 
while the others only yiehl 20 
. and 12 gallons each per minute. 
It is sui(] that the daily (quantity 
of water <lischarged by these 
springs is 184,320 gallons. Thus 
we find large 2)ublic and many 
private baths. 

’I’liese baths T have heard are 
not miieh visited by the towns¬ 
people. They are chielly at¬ 
tended by strangers, who come 
in great numbers from all parts, 
rendering the city very gay and 
fashionable. These visitors are 
generally su])poscd to be sick, 
and many are. They take the 
waters both externally at the 
baths, and internally at a place 
called the Pump-room. I did 
not taste the water nn self, for 
when 1 read in abookofitsconi- 
])ositi()n I fancied it could not be 
nice. It said that a pint of water 
taken from the hot springs con¬ 
tains the following good tilings: 

(larbonio acid . . I3 in. 

Sulphate uf lime . 0 grains. 


Muriate of soda . . 31 
f^ulpliute uf soda . . 3.} 
Carbonate of lime . . j 

Silica.I 

Oxide of iron ... 

These minerals arc “good” 
for diseases in the skin, espe¬ 
cially scrofula ami discuses of 
the joints, the elbow, knee, &c , 
for lejirosy, gout, rlicumatisni, 
and jmLsy; hut mischief may be 
done by using tlicinimjn-ojjcrly. 

The city of Hath has, as I 
said, a pleasant appearance. It 
is pleasant to see the long 
streets of white houses built of 
oolite or Bath-stone, rising one 
above another. T’liere, arc some 
line buildings too—the great 
Assembly-rooms, the Piimp- 
rouni, the theatre, and other 
places of amusement. It is 
also [ileusant to see the visitors 
and children who come, and 
get well, and amuse tliumsclves. 
They show that trutli was the 
same when Avritten thousands 
of years ago as it is now. 
Read Avliat the old Roman 
Seneca wrote, perhaps long hc- 
■ fore Bath was inhabited :— 

I Ubicunique scatebunt aiiuoriiia 
caicntiiim voiim, ihi nova diveruuria 
luxui'iie excilubuiitur. 

Wherever warm eprimjs 
ahotind new jilueett of amuse- 
mint are sure to sprUuj up. 

Yet Seneca never visited Bath ! 


AIR. 


llow cool, how sweet 
The breeze of inorii; 

It moves the trees, 

It waves the corn, 

It makes the buds to blovf'; 
Ihit fur the wiiuls 
All plants would die, 

No beast could move, 


No bird could fly ; 

Nor could we breathe, 

Nor could we hvo; 

Then witli our hrcnlh. 

Our praise shall flow, 

To Him who makes the winds 
to blow. 
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I>FJ11VAT10X Ol' Tin-: 

r. Li;t ns sec wh.tt the* 
is comiiosod 
of. 

Jt. T suppose it is coinposed 
of M onis. 

/’. Hut wbiit sort of words? 
AVo read tluit in the times lie- 
fore tin* toner of linbel. ^Yllell 
men lived tooetlier, there wjih 
only one liinifimjije. Unt this 
j i' not the ease now. Mankind 
are separated into dilferent 
n-ilions, ami the} have dilleieiit 
names for the same thiiijr, 
'riioiieh these names are, dil- 
ferent, yet some ol' the words 
used fur roinmoo ohjeets an* 
j iniieh alike. Thus, heie is the 
j name of an ohject seen hyehil- 
1 <lrenofe\er\ nation when the\ 
j Mr't open thi-ir eyes. Sanserif 
' lan^iiaee. «;/?///; IVrsian, vm- 
(hi; (Jivek, nu ti t ; Latin, vidfei; 
ILissi.in (or Slavonic), imiivr) 
(ierman (or Teutonic), multci ; 
Ancient Untons’ (or (Jeltie), 
iiii(/Iii(ir J I'aiulish, mother. 

'rims, in tlie prineijial lan- 
puajres of Knroja' and Asia, 
iK'.-irly the same sound is nseil 
for the, same word. What does 
this sindlaiity show? 

IV. It shows, perhaps, that 
once there was only one word 
for mother, and that each f 

i these nations have changed it a 
little. 

V. That is the inference 
which is made, from their beiiifr 
so much alike. You in.ny see 
such a similarity in all thenrin- 
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cifial words of these seven lan- 
ji[ua};cs. For tlie word sister j 
we have—Sanscrit, mrasii ; ' 
Latin, 'Cfj/-; Slavonic, fieslrn; \ 
Teutonic, .s/-; Celtic, sie^r; . 
Faijiflish, sinter. A<;ain, for 
nose, which is a very common 
filiject .amonjrst nations, we, 
have, Sanscrit, lutsu; Latin, 
vdsns ; Slavonic, nos j Teutonic, 
nose • Enuli.sh, nose. 

IV. 1 wish, ]iapa, that j'oii 
would tell us which nations in 
Kmope and A.si:i speak those 
I.‘inLraaL''es. AVhat ilu \oii mean 
In Skivoiiic and ('eltic? 

/'. I will tell V< 111 . 'riie.ie.cienl 
Sonsrrit lani;nai:<‘ of Imlia, and 
those of th(‘ ancient Med(‘s and 
I’eiMans, are the fonmlation of 
the priiK-ipal lanifna!fi*> id’ Asi v. 
Jiiit tin* Kiij^lish laiyen.i^ije iloes 
not much resemble the-'i*. 'J'o 
understand onr own l.iiiffiiafre 
w'c have, to notice ju’incipally 
those of Finuori:. 

The laiiffiiaires of Europe, 
may be arran;;<‘d into four dif¬ 
ferent classes. 'The countries 
of 7tall/, Sjtoiii, I'oi tu(/iil, l•'lHlK•ef 
lieh^iviH, and jiart of Sirif:;er- 
hiHth were compiercd by the 
Jiomims, who sp^ikc Latin, j 
JMuch of the lan'ruajri's of these 
n.ition.s is therefore derived 
from the, Latin, and they are thus 
called the Lvtin i,vn<hiaohs. 

The AneieiU liritoiis spoke 
the Ci-:i/iio lANOUAOK, hut 
they were, you may remember, 
driven into Wales, Cormcall, 
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jiiui the lliyhlamlii of Scotland 
In thesi; countries, therefore; 
i and in Irchind, the Celtic Inn* 
1 •'UMj'c is still sjjoken: ench j>l;iee 
has its own variety, or‘‘dialect” 
of the Iiinj^un'je. 

In parts Austria, in Poland, 
and in Russia, the Slavonic 
LAN( iCAGES are spoken. 

In (in mam/, /fnllaud, Plan- 
dns, Demnarl', and S/cedni and 
Noi icay, /hr Tectonic (or Ceii- 
man) i.angcages are spoken. 

! ilut i\li:it has the Jiistory of 
the Kiif^lihli Inii'^uage to do 
with papers V 

P. Onr langinige contains 
^\ords fiTun most of tliesi; four 
classes. 'I'he first langinige 
spoken here was that of tlie 
Ancient lJriton<, the ; tlie 

wools /lamirf, u'uisf, kirk, ('!<»/, 

I ami l/a.slrt, are Celtic. 'The 
' greater jiart of the Celtic words 
I wore, however, lost when the 
j tile Hritons were driven out h) 
i the Saxons,who introduced their 
I own laniinaj'e. As thev formeil 
j the people of the nation, more 
I than half the langiiaire consists 
i of Saxon words, particnlai ly 
j the names of common things; 

[ fin* instance,, rat, di tnh, roinr, 
ya, yood, had, house, home, beer, 
bread, 

Yon may reinemhor that 
' after the Saxons another nation 
: in\aded Kngland, bringing their 
language with them. 'Pliese 
■were the Xonnans, whosjioke 
; Fuencii. William the- l^m- 
I (picror tried to force all the 
, English to Use his language, 
but failed. Still the language 
was spoken by the crown and 
j in court. Thus w'c have man\ 

I French words, such as pailia- 
1 ment, chioahy, etiquette, «y<‘. 


GKAMMAIC. . 

I 

Latin words were next in- j 
troduceil in great numbers; the l 
monks of the Komish Church 
taught the peo[)le to pi ay in 
Latin, and the learned men 
in the times ot J li/abeth and 
the Stuarts introduced many 
more w'ords, such as coronation, 
/tenin.su/a, pulceiable, soluble, 
/liable, timid, doctor, vocal. A 
very largo proportion of other 
words are derived from the 
Latin. 

The last foreign wumls which 
have been introilncetl into our 
language are tlmse from the 
(LiEEK. Men have been 
giving mnch study to the aits 
and sciences, such as chemistiy, 
natural history, geology, ami 
botain : they have, therefore, 
wanteil new w'ords to e.xpress 
these new ideas. Most of 
these wxirds have been taken 
from the Greek: such woids as 
/toli/yyida, moiiuyi/nia, diandi la, 
icosandria, teln/ni/>h, ilioluyy, 
anatoinif, am/diibion.',, jta< hydn ni, 
and others are Gieek. 

ir. And the Greek and Latin 
are dead languages. 1 don’t 
like the idea of using njj 
the dead languages again for , 
mao iileas. i)o you, Jjuey ? 
Our language seems to be 
r(uite a mixture. 

P. It is on that account that 
we are going to attend to the 
next ])art of Grammar—T he 
Deihvation op English 
WoltDS. 

All the words of the English 
or any other language arc of 
two kinds, namely, tlntse which 
have not been derived from 
any other, and those wdiiidi 
have. Thus w'e make tw'o di¬ 
nt! i 


visions— 
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J)ivif>i()N I.—Such words as 
Jly, tioQ, man, eg(j, ilag,dig. drive, 
anil drop, are not derived from 
any others. They are therefore 
GUliod PniMITlVK WORDS. 

Division II.—Such words ns— 
1 . sees (derived from see ); 2. roost 
(ilcrivcd from rest ^; 3. racehorse 
(from race and horse ); 4. anii sub¬ 
tracted (from .««.&, iinilor; tractus, 
drnwn; and These beinff de¬ 
rived from otliers are called de- 
RIVATIVK WORDS. 

Ion. Wliioh kind of words 
shall wchc^in with, 

P. The primitive words will 
not cnp.'if^c onr attention. We 
sliall only examine the deriva- 
tive.s. 

Derivative words may he 
divided into four classes. The 
first derivative mentioned, the 
word sees, is a part of the verb 
to see. The word sees is only 
one of the changes such as we 
have before made in verbs, 
nouns, and other j)arts of speech, 
to express a variety of mean¬ 
ing; thus—I see, thou seesl, he 
sees. Such change.s, you re¬ 
member, we called injlections. 
Derivatives which are only 
inflections of other words may 
form the first class. 

Class 1.—Inflected Deriva¬ 
tives. 

From to see we have seest, sees, 
seeing, seen. 

From she we have her, hers. 

From bad we have worse, worst. 

From red we have redder, 
reddest. 

From lUtle we have less, least.* 


* “ HandHome, more handfiom**, 
moRt liandRome.” We could not call 
“more handsome” an Inflective deri¬ 
vative of handsome, because it con¬ 
sists of two reords (an adverb and an 
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From to be we get am, art, is, \ 
are, was, wast, were, wert, being, 
been.* 

The second derivative men¬ 
tioned in the second division is 
not exactly an inflection. Tt is 
one noun derived from another 
bv an alteration of the vowel, 
without adding a syllable. In 
this v'iiv nouns arc made from 
verbs, veil;*! from nonn.s, adjec¬ 
tives from nouns, and nouns 
from nouns, &c. When words 
are thus made hg (dteiing the 
letters, without adding sifHnhles, 
they are called “primary deri¬ 
vatives.” 

Claes 2.—Prtmart Derivatives. 

From the verb shake, shock— 
su\0', armfi* — drop, ilroop— 
lice— stick, stitch— dog, dodge— 
bless, bliss— sit, sent— brlirce, be¬ 
lief— dig, ditch— lose, loss—pride, 
proud. 

L. We have had some exer¬ 
cises before, papa, in forming 
derivatives from adjectives and 
nouns. 

P. Yes. But they were not 
all primary derivatives. Tn the 
third example of the second 
division, the word race-horse is 
simply two well-known words 
joined together. Such words 
which need no explanation 
are called “ compound words.” 
They can hardly be called 
“ derivatives.” 


adjective); the (wo wnnls form the 
comparative degree of handsome. 

* Wo could not call the perfect 
” have been ” an inflected derivative 
of to be. It contains two words (an 
niixillary verb and a participle); they 
form the perfect tense of tlie verb 
to be. 
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I n.—C om POUND Words. 

! Rjice-horse — boat-man — cart- 
Iiorse—ilairy-uian—liglit-housc. 

The fourth example in the 
'■ second division will lead us to 
! :i fjroat iiKUiy similar ones. It 
! consists of three. j)arts. The 
' syllable ti-nrt is called the 
‘‘root;” stth, which is placed 
hefore tlie root, is called the 
“/jjv'tix;” rd, which is placed 
I’after the root, is called the 
, o/‘lix. Stich a word is a true 
J (ierivati\c, and it may truly he 
' called a compound, heeansc it 
j con.sists of so many different 
j parts. All stieh words having 


a prefix hefore them, or an 
affix after them, or both, are 
called “ compound derivatives.” 

Claxa 4.—Compoond Dkiii- 

V^ATIVE^ 

A m-yut-nfi'. 

f'lm-imet-fd. 

/iV-trnct-rt/. 

7A'-»cript-»c/t. 

i^wft-flcript-tVnt. 

f; (OR-tent-few. 

Cofi - chiA - ivn . 

wtV/i-draw. 

0f-tend. 

ce2-lcct. 

clork-jt/i 

boiid-a^&. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER KlTTEJf. 

Indrki) yo arc a happy pair, 

Thyself find darling treasure; 

With little hearts uiivexod by care, 

And licarta brimful of pleasure. 


Which spirit knows the least of grief, 
’Tis very hard to say,— 

The kitten jumping at a leaf, 

Or she who joins the play. 

Ye both arc frisking, giddy things— 

A play-ground earth before ye, 

Wlicre hours pass by with silken wings, 
And fling no shadows o’er ye. 

T wish it thus might always be, 

My ifiiilclcBs little one; 

It makes me sad to look on thee, 

And think what change may come. 

Then freely pour thy young heart out. 
And take thy fill of joy; 

I love to hear thy merry shout, 

And see thy best employ.— pearl. 
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LAST WOJIDM. 

Tjieub were sounds of wnil in tlie dnrkened room, 

Where :i fair child <l}'in}f lay; 

There were fond eyes struinc«l through the chamber’s gloom 
To watch him pass away. 

And angel-wings that hovered near 
(Jnt>een around him stirred, 

As the mourner held her breath to hear 
Her darling’s parting word. 

“Mother, mother,” with his last sigh 
Kell i|niveririg from his longue. 

Then to his rest sank peaci'fully 
The beaiitiful and young. 

All aged man lay down to die, 

A miser, tdd and wan, 
lint ever fell his glazing eye 

His cherished honril» iiiion. 

He hath laid u|i all Ins trea^iiie here 
W^liere motli nod rii»t decay, 

And now in agony and fear 
I’lisneth his soul away ; 

And dimmiu* Imrns lile's wasting llinn(‘. 

And hisbrow grows dam|> and (oid. 

Tint the latest word Ins |iale lips frame 
Is the name of Ins idol (ndd. 

A soldier sinks in the battle-field, 

The hoar of strife is o'er, 
lint the arm onee strong the hrand to wield 
May never wield it mori'. 

’Tis hard, wliile vet life’s tide is high 
III every tlirolibiiig vein, 

Unwept, nnhoiionred, thus to <lie. 

Amidst the inglorious eslaiii; 
lint his keen eve tlashos in mnlst of deatli, 

As a gl.ifl ery rings afar, 

And the last faint tone of his dviiig lircath 
Kchoes the proud ‘‘iiu/.za!’’ 

“The stake—the pile—the blazing torch ! 

Heap high the funeral pyre ; 

Hu hath lilasplieined our Mullier Ohnrcli! 

Hence with him to the lire!” 

And up-i'Ose to the jii'ueefnl skies 
And to the Uhristiairs Hod, 

Tiic smoke of that dread Haerilicc, 

That olfering of blood. 

“Oil.' ill this hour,” fhe martyr said, 

“ Mtj spirit Jiitoirs noj'rur, 

Though hy this liery passage led 
Along earth’s shadowy vale I tread, 

K(>r tboii, MY Goo, art uuur.” 

Ctimuhi, 
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12th Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


MERCY. 


Charles, Edward, and 
^ Mary Kedford were one day 
* sitting in the garden, talking 
about their cousin James. 
James lived next door to them, 
and while they were talking 
about him was busy at work in 
his garden. I^klward and Mary 
Redford were 8 and 10 years 
old, but their brother Charles 
and his cousin James were both 
nearly 12. They both went to 
the same school, but they were 
diirercnt in dispositions. Charles 
Redford was one who never 
seemed to differ with other 
people; he seemed to have no 
enemies; while James seemed 
to have no friends, llis faults 
were, that he was very proud, 
and sometimes rather sellish. 

While Charles, Edward, and 
Mary were talking about their 
cousin, they observed him at 
work on the other side of the 
palings. 

“ Wliat nice bee-hives he 
has!” said Mary. “I wish he 
would let us help him take cure 
of his hees.” 

“And that,” said Charley 
“ is a famous rabbit-hutch; it 
is much better than mine, which 
is so small; yet he does not 
use it. If he would only lend 
it me for a little wliile for my 
old doe and her six young ones, 


how comfortable they would all 
be!” 

“I will go and ask him,” 
said Mary, running up to the 
palings. “ Cousin James.” she 
cried, “ won’t you lend Charles 
your rabbit-hutch for a little 
while, just to put his black doe 
and the little ones in?” 

“Well,” said James, “I can 
spare it for a short time, if you 
will take care of it. You shall 
have it as soon as 1 have at¬ 
tended to my bees.” 

Accordingly, James lent 
Charles the rabbit-hutch; but 
about three weeks afterwards 
he wanted it for some new rab¬ 
bits that he had bought him¬ 
self. It happened on that day 
that neither Charles nor his 
brother and sisters were at 
home. James, therefore, climbed 
over the garden-palings, took 
the doe and her large family 
out of the hutch, and put them 
into their old dwelling-place. 

The rabbits, however, did not 
like this change. The little 
ones had grown rather large, 
and the old hutch had not grown 
at all; so they pushed one ano¬ 
ther to make room; and as 
James had not fastened the 
door, it burst open. Then they 
jumped out, and ran off over 
all parts of the garden. .. 
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Tlic consequences of their 
esciipcwcre most serious. When 
Charles returned home in the 
evening, and proceeded to feed 
his rabbits, he was only able to 
catch four of them: he found 
that two were killed, and that 
another was missing; it ap¬ 
peared to have escaped. I need 
not tell you that he was in great 
trouble. After he had caught 
and fed his four rabbits, he took 
the two dead ones, and went 
with them to his cousin to make 
complaints. 

The next morning Edward 
and Mary went out before 
Charles to see the remaining 
rabbits, they found that more 
trouble had happened. “Come 
here, quickly -- make haste !” 
said Edward, running into the 
house to Charles. “ Come and 
see what mischief has been 
done to your flowers in the 
night!” 

The sight was indeed a most 
vexatious one. Charles found 
that one of his largest flower¬ 
beds iiad been overrun, that some 
of the finest flowers had been 
destroyed, and some of his gera¬ 
niums which were in pots had 
been knocked down. He soon 
discovered the cause, when he 
saw the rabbit he had missed 
last night hopping out from 
under a clump of hollyhocks. 

“ And all this trouble has 
come,” -said Mary, “ because 
James did not fasten the door 
of the hutch. It is too ’>ad: 
our best flowers are spoiled for 
the summer, and two rabbits 
are dead.” 

“Of course,” said Edward, 
“ he will pay you for those two 
rabbits; it is his fault that they 


were killed. You were offered 
2s. a-piece for two last week.” 

“ I know,” said Charles; 
“and 1 told liim so, but he only 
laughed. He said he shouldn’t 
pay for them, though 1 could 
see by his face that he thought 
he ought. I felt very angry, 
and was inclined to nutke him 
give me the money.” 

*• And why don’t you, 
Charles?” sold Mary. “You so 
often let people impose upon 
you. If you threaten to tell 
uncle, he will be forced to pay 
then.” 

“But I don’t like to make 
him do so,” said Cliarlcs.” 

“ Why don’t you?” said Ed¬ 
ward. 

“Because if! am angry and 
use force he will do the same ; 
he will be sure to show the 
same sort of feeling towards me, 
as I show to him.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“ I will show him Merov. I 
could get uncle to make him 
pay me every farthing of my 
loss, but I will forgive bimall.” 

“And what,” said Edward, 
“ will you get by that ? You will 
get nothing for yourself; while 
he really ought to pay you.” 

“ I shall get his good-will at 
the least,” said Charles; “ and 
he will then be quite os likely 
ti» pay me, as if I tried to force 
him. Mercy often has much 
more power to bring about 
what is right, than force has— 
we shall see ! ” 

That very evening, they did 
see. When they came out to 
play, they saw their uncle and 
James looking over the palings; 
and wondering why Charles's 
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garden was in such an untidy 

St£Lti6a 

“ What have you been doing 
to your garden, Charles?” said 
his uncle, “you are generally so 
very tidy and orderly.” 

“ I did’nt do that, sir,” said 
Charles. “ It was done by one 
of my rabbits; that escaped 
iron) the hutch.” 

“ Hut you should have fast¬ 
ened your hutch down,” said 
his uncle; “ that was your own 
fault, for such carelessness. I 
am sure, that the hutch James 
lent you, had a good fastening. 
1 helped him to make it my¬ 
self.” 

“But sir!” said Charles, 
“ they were not —” He was only 
going to tell his uncle that they 
had escaped from the small 
hutch, when he was struck by 
the look of confusion and terror 
in the face of James. Charles 
recollected how severe a man 
his uncle was, that he was very 
exiict, and particular that all 
should have justice; and lie 
saw how James feared his 
father discovering that he had 
not spoken out the truth. 

Mary looked at James too. 
She thought, “ You selfish boy, 
you laughed at Edward and 
would’nt pay him for his rab¬ 
bits; you don’t tell your father 
I the truth, lest he should make 
you pay the expenses; and now 
you want Charles not to tell 
him. I hope he will, that you 
may be punished, and made to 
pay for the rabbits.” 

And when Edward looked at 
the guilty James, he thought 
“You are a great sneak! 1 
hope Charles will have no mercy 
on you.” 


But Charles did show him 
mercy as he had resolved to do. 
When his nncle observed that 
he hentated to speak, he was 
reminded of a part of the truth. 
“Oh! I remember now!” he 
said, “James bought some 
rabbits yesterday, and I suppose 
that he wanted his own hutch 
again. Yet you were very fool¬ 
ish Charles to try and put six 
rabbits and a great doc in your 
little hutch. If you had only 
been a little more thoughtful, 
you might have supposed that 
they would get out.” 

After their uncle had said 
this, he went away follow'ed by 
.Tames, who seemed much re¬ 
lieved, though he did not speak. 

In the course of the evening, 
however, he came back to Ids 
cousin Charles, the effect of 
whose mercy was then seen. 
Charles, Edward, and Mary 
were delighted to hear him .say 
that he was very sorry. He 
could not thank them enough 
for their generosity in sparing 
him; for he said he had not 
tlie courage to tell his father 
what he had done. He then 
helped his cousins to mend their 
garden ; he paid Edward for 
one of the dead rabbits ; and 
promised to give him one of 
of those he had lately bought, as 
soon as they should have made 
a new hutch. And lastly, he 
did one thing more which sur¬ 
prised them all. Last year he j 
had not offered them any of the 
honey from his hive, but he 
promised them that when the 
comb should be taken this year, 
he would give them hot/. 

W. And did he keep his 
promises, papa? 
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P. Yes, in the course of a 
few months, Charles proved 
that his mercy had cured his 
cousin of being “a sneak.” Ue 
; showed his brothers and sister 
that mercy had more power 
; than force. It had, not only 


brought about what was 
right,” but had taught their 
selfish cousin gratitude and 
kindness, which he had not felt 
before. 

Once more. It is often bet¬ 
ter to teach than to punish. 


I ■ I I I 

THE DEAD ROBIN. 

Bbe, Charles, how little Robin lies, 

Tlio film is on his gentle eyes, 

His pretty beak is parted wide, 

And blood is flowing from his side; 

He never, never will come more 
To perch before tlie open door, 

And never on the window-pane 
You’ll hear him softly tap again. 

Oh! what a very wicked thing 
It was to break his tender wing. 

And deeper dye his breast of red. 

And kill my darling Robin dead I 
You well may cry, my own dear brother, 
We never shall have such another; 

I’m sure I never saw or heard 
So beautiful and sweet a bird; 

I And Willy, when from school he domes, 

, Will run and get some li|tl^ crumbs. 

And fling them round, G^(|{Wait to see 
Robin hop lightly from ^hq Wpe, 

To pick the crumbs up, ofiailiy one, 

I And sing and chirrup whek ke’d done. 

Then, when I show him Itobib dead. 

How many bitter tears he^l'shed I 
Oh, dear! how much I’d frboiy give, 

To make my little Robin liVf/! 

To hear once ii..yre the joyfdl^nlfte 
Trill sweetly in his swelling tl|r^t; 

To see him skip from spray tp spray. 

And sing his happy hours awey. I 

Juvenile AUseelluny. 
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TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


W. You said, Papa, that there 
are two systems of botany, that 
of LinnsQus, called the Artihcial 
System, and that of Jussieu, 
called the Natural System. 

1\ Yes; I spoke to you of 
the botanists llay, Tournefort, 
and Jussicu. Juasi bo was not a 
Swede like Linnaeus; he was a 
* Frenchman, and was born at 
Lyons in 1748, 41 years after 
the birth of Linnu}us. In the 
year 1770, he was appointed 
Botanical Dumonstrator in the 
“ Jardin du Eoi.” Here one of 
his duties was to teach students 
the botatiical characters of the 
jdants in the garden, so tliat he 
was obliged to study one day the 
subjects to be taught the next. 
Thus he acquired great practi¬ 
cal knowledge and experience. 

The plants in the “ Jardin 
du Koi” were, at that time, 
arranged according to the sys¬ 
tem oiTournefort. It happened, 
however, that they required to 
be rc-arranged. Jussieu had 
then been studying botany for 
some time. He therefore drew 
up a new plan of arrangement. 
The plan was much approved, 
and was carried out. From that I 
time Jussieu studied botany 
more earnestly. With the helj) 
of the great English botanist 
lia^ and Toui~nefort (who cl.as- 
sified plants principally accord¬ 
ing to the corolla) lie formed 
a new svstem of botany, and 
published a great book called 
“ The deiieraPlantarum.” This 
was in the year 1779. The work 
became known very slowly, and 
it was not until after the year 


1620 that it was much used in 
England. 

W, That is only about 30 
years ago, papa, so the system 
of Jussieu is not a very old one. 

P. No; and it is constantly 
being improved. It has to be 
rendered much more perfect yet 
before it can deserve to be 
called “ The Natural System.” 
It is not easy to discover the 
wonderful plans on which Cod’s 
works are arranged. Wlicn 
Jussieu wrote, he only num¬ 
bered 7,000 kinds ofplants; now 
nearly 8,000 liuve been dis¬ 
covered. 

Ion. But we want to hear 
now, papa, why the system of 
Jussieu was different from that 
of Linnaeus. I siipjiose he 
arranged the plants according 
to their other parts as well as 
their jiistils and stamens. 

P. Yes. Jussieu began by 
considering the seed as tlie 
must important part, and he 
divided the vegetable kingdom 
into three classes, according to 
the cotyledons' of the seeds. 
You have heard what acotyledon 
is. These classes were named 
Acotyledans, Monocotyledons^ and 
Dicotyledons^ which three words 
you can easily understand. 
They were subdivided into sub¬ 
classes, orders, and genera. 

L. And what parts did he 
notice in making these sub¬ 
divisions, papa? 

P. That question would take 
too long a time to answer. 
Nearly all the parts of the 
plants were found useful in 
making the distinctions of the 
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smnller divisions. You have 
heard how the cndogcns and 
exogcns may he distinguished 
by their sterna. The characters 
of haves also are observed— 
whether they are alternate or 
opposite—the manner in which 
they are veined—whether they 
possess “littledots” containing 
oily juices—whether the juices 
of the leaves and stalks he clear 
or milky—whether there be 
“stipules” at the base of the 
leaf-stalk or no. 

W. That seems a great deal 
to notice about leaves. 

P. Yes, but that is not near 
all. Even the characters of 
the bracts have to be observed 
sometimes. The calyx again is 
noticed to distinguish “orders” 
—t h e n um her o f i ts sepals—thei r 
size—their beingjoined or sepa¬ 
rate, and particularly the posi¬ 
tion of the calyx, whether 
above or below the ovary. 

The corolla and its petals are 
useful in distinguishing some 
plants. Thus you will hear of 
plants being apetalous^ monope- 
talons, ami jHdypetaloua. The 
anthers of the stamens, and the 
carpels of the ovary arc also 
noticed. Even the position of 
the ovules in the ovary, and the 
munber of the ovules, the form 
of the receptacle, and other 
minute points have to be 
marked. 

You may, perhaps, think this 
system of arrangement diflicult. 
It may be more so than that of 
Linnscus, but it is also more 
interesting. 

IV. Will you talk to us about 
some of the divisions to-day, 
papa? 

P. I have only time t ^ men- 
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tion the first great divisions. 
According to the natural system 
the vegetable kingdom is first 
divided into two great chtssea, 
the Exogknr, and Enuookns. 
These you know how to distin¬ 
guish.* 

The class Exooens is sub¬ 
divided into four sub-classes. 

The first sub-class are poly- 
petalous, and the stamens arise 
from the receptacle. They 
grow round the pistil in this * 
way: 



Such stamens are said to 
be hypoyynous, which word 
means beneath the pistil. The 
class is called “ Thalamlfloree.** 
The second sub-class are also 
polypctalous, but the stamens 
arise from the calyx; they seem 
to be placed above, not beneath 
the pistil, in this way: 



Such stamens are said to be 
epiyynous, or above the pistil. 


* See page 163. 
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This sub-class is called **Calyci~ 
Jiaree” 

The third sub-class are known 
because all the petals of the 
corolla are united in one. They 
are thus said to be “ inonoi)eta- 
lous,” and the sub-class is called 
“ CoroUiJhrtt.'* 

The fourth sub-class arc 
distinguished by having no 
petals. They are, therefore, 
called “apctaloiis,” and the 
sub-class is called “JlfonocA/a- 
IHt/dtB.” 

L. And how is the class 
Endogens divided, papa? 

P. It is divided into complete 
and incomplete tiowers, of which 
you Avill hear soon. 

L. Thank you; I Avill now 


write a table of these divisions 
that 1 may remember them 
better. 

Clan 1.—Exoobns. 

Sub-class 1.—Tiialamiflobje, 
or polypetaloiu tluwers with sta¬ 
mens growing from the receptoeJe. 

Scb-class 3. —Galycifloras, 
or polypetalous fluwem with sta¬ 
mens iirising from the calj'x. 

Sub-class S.—Corolliflorae, 
or moiiojietalons flowers, having 
the petals of the corolla united. 

^ub-class4—M0NUU11LAMYU.E, 
or apetulovs flowers, w'hich aro 
always without the corolla, and 
BometinicB without the calyx. 

Clan 3.—Endoqrns. 

Comp LETS flo avers. 

Incomplete flowers. 


THE BIRD AND THE ROSE. 

PuETTY little fluttering thing, 

Thou art for ever on the wing, 

Thrusting thy bill in honey-cup. 

And drinking all the sweetness up. 

No matter where thou goeat for food, 
Each blossom has some hidden good; 

And active foot and busy bill 
Can always find it if they will. 

Pretty bird, 1*11 be like thee! 

I cannot fly from tree to tree; 

And, could 1 drink the violet dew, 
’Twould never make me look like you. 

But I can be a busy thing, 

Although I have no splendid wing; 

In every bush J, too, can tind 
Refreshing food for heart and mind: 

For mother tells me nothing grows, 

From the magnolia to the rose, 

Which may nut tench some useful truth 
To the inquiring mind of youth. 

Juvenile 3IuceHany. 
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WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES I. 


The fourth period of Charles’s 
rcif;n extends from his delivery 
to tlic English Parliament by 
the Scots, to his death. 

Wlicn the Roundheads be¬ 
came masters of the country 
they were again divided into 
two parties. There was no 
king, so that now arose the 
question Mj/io if?«s to govern —the 
Parliament, or the army ? The 
two }>arties dill'cred on the most 
important point in those days,— 
their religious views. The Par¬ 
liament were Presbyterians, and 
they wished that there should 
no longer be any bisho])8 in 
the church ; but that the clergy 
shonhl remain. The army, 
how'cver, consisted of the sect 
called Independents; they had 
netjuired a taste for preaching, 
and determined to .abolish the 
clergy ns well as the bishojis. 
They wished for every man to 
worshi]) (lod in liis own way. 

This din'erenee of opinion led 
to disputes. Soon after the 
king had been delivered up by 
the Scots (in 1647), the parlia¬ 
ment met. They voted that 
the army w’asUo longer w'anted, 
and that it be disbanded; the 
soldiers to receive six weeks’ 
wages at the same time. But 
their opponents were not to t 
so easily got rid of—they knew 
their own power, and refused 
to separate—from being ser¬ 
vants they had become masters. 
At their head were Fairfax and 
the ambitious Cromwell. The 
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latter in particular encouraged 
their resistance ; and at length 
the soldiers formed a second 
parliament in opposition to that 
at Wesuninstcr. This military 
Itarli.ament consisted of two 
sohliers from each regiment, 
and the officers. 

Charles did not lose sight of 
these disputes bctw'cen his ene¬ 
mies. Had he joined himself 
to one party or the other, it 
would probably have taken up 
his cause. But he acted un¬ 
fairly, and while he w.as in 
treaty with the Independents, 
he w'as also in treaty with tin; 
Presbyterians. When the army 
discovered this, they refused 
to make any terms w-ith him. 
He then .attempted to escape, 
btit they confined him in Ca- 
rishi-ook Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

While in Carisbrook Castle, 
Charles made new negotiations 
with the J’resbytcri.ans of Scot¬ 
land, for as the Stuart familv 
came from ScothunI the Scots 
W'cre still attached to liim. 
When he agreed to try the Pres¬ 
byterian church for tlnaa* year*!, 
they took up arms for liiin, but 
were defeated by Cromwell. 

Cromw'ell being abroad with 
his army defeating the Scots, 
the House of Commons began 
again to offer terms of j>eace to 
Charles. They saw' no other 
way to depress the army but 
by raising the power of the 
king, and very favouiable pro- 
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posttls were secretly made. They 
were, however, interrupted by 
the active Cromwell. lie 
quickly returned from his vic¬ 
tory over the Scots, and ap¬ 
proached London with 20,000 
men. 11c then demanded that 
steps should be taken to bring 
the king to justice. When 
the parliament attempted to 
delay this step, he and his 
army marched into l^ondon, 
. and took up their quarters in 
Westminster, close to the Par¬ 
liament House. The I’arlia- 
nicnt then openly discussed the 
question of their treaty with the 
king. After three days’ debate, 
it was resolved by a majorify of 
140 to 104, “ that the king’s 
concessions to their treaty were 
suflicient ground for the settle¬ 
ment of the kingdom.” 

Cromwell and his soldiers, 
however, had resolved to allow 
nothing of the kind. This open 
proposal to restore the king 
decided them to end the quarrel 
by force. Accordingly the next 
day, Colonel Pride was sent 
with two regiments to the par¬ 
liament house, where by force he 
excluded about two hundred of 
the Presbyterians. Only about 
one hundred and fifty of the 
most violent Independents were 
allowed to remain. This clear¬ 
ing of the House was called 
“Pride's Purtje," and those who 
were left were nicknamed the 
Hump Parliament. 

The army were now the sole 
rulers of the country. The 
Hump Parliament being Inde¬ 
pendents, were ready to carry 
out their wishes in all things. 
They therefore resolved to bring 
Charles to trial without delay. 


Their consciences, howeveri 
seemed to trouble them, and for 
: their own encouragement they 
I gave order for “a solemn fast to 
\ be held at Westminster, to seek 
the Lord, and beg his direction 
in the proceedings against the 
king.” A few days after, an 
Act Avas passed appointing one 
hundred and fifty Commis¬ 
sioners for the king’s trial, who 
Avcrc to meet in the Painted 
Chamber. The first three names 
on the list of Commissioners 
were “ Thomas Fairfax, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Henry ireton, 
Esqs.” John BradshuAV, Chief 
Justice of Chester, a man of 
talent and blameless life, was 
appointed president of the Com¬ 
missioners. 

On the 20th January, 1649, 
the Commissioners, who styled 
themselves the High Court of 
•Tusticc, met. Charles was ac¬ 
cused of having waged and re¬ 
newed war upon his people, and 
of having tried to substitute 
tyranny tor the limited power 
with Avhich the nation had 
trusted him. He, however, de¬ 
nied the authority of his judges. 
He was brought up again on the 
22nd and 23rd, but still refused 
to acknowledge his jmlges. On 
the 27th ihc Court met again, 
and considered the judgment 
to be pronounced. The king 
then desired to be hcanl, and 
requested a conference with 
both Houses of Parliament, but 
this was denied. He was then 
condemned “ as a tyrant, trai¬ 
tor, and murderer,” to be put 
to death! 

To the astonishment, grief, 
and indignation of the people, 
this severe sentence was carried 
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out. During his trial, the 
French and Dutch ambassadors 
vainly interceded on his behalf. 
Even the Scots remonstrated; 
and the Queen and Prince of 
Wales wrote most pathetic let¬ 
ters, begging the Parliament to 
spare his life. But all was in 
vain. Only three days were 
allowed between his trial and 
execution. 

It is said, every night between 
his sentence and execution, the 
king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of the work¬ 
men employed in framing the 
scaffold, continually resounded 
in his cars. The fatal morning 
being at last arrived, he rose 
early ; and was led to the 
scaffold adjoining to Whitehall, 
attended by his friend and ser¬ 
vant Bishop .J uxon. 

The scaffold was covered with 
black, and guarded by a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers. On it were t<» 
be seen the block, the axe, and 
two executioners in masks. The 
people in crowds stood at a 
greater distance. The king sur- 
veye<l all these solemn prepa¬ 
rations with calm composure; 
and, as he could not be heard 
by the people at a distance, he 
addressed himself to the few 
persons who stood round him. 
He there justified his own inno¬ 


cence in the late fatal wars: he 
observed that he had not taken 
arms till after the parliament 
had shown him the example; 
and that he had no other object 
in his warlike preparations, than 
to preserve his due authority 
entire. He forgave all his 
enemies; exhorted the people 
to return to their obedience, 
and acknowledge his son as his 
successor; and signified his at¬ 
tachment to the i'l otestant reli¬ 
gion as professed by the church 
of England. At one blow his 
head was severed from his body. 
The other executioner then, 
holdingup the head, exclaimed, 
“ 'J’his is the head of a traitor.” 

The character ofKing Charles 
I. may be gathered from the 
history of his reign. 1 lis faults 
were, a mistaken notion of the 
power belonging to a king, 
want of decisiou to enforce his 
views, and want of sincerity, 
which perhaps sometimes arose 
from his want of decision. Thus 
having often deceived his ene¬ 
mies, they would not trust him. 
He was said to have had a good 
private character, and to have 
had verygtiod taste. The beauti¬ 
ful furniture in his numerous 
palaces, and his superb collec¬ 
tion of pictures, were sold for 
much money. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


SwsET is the light. 
The Sun’s bright ray. 
To chase the night. 
And bring tlie day. 
When man to work 
Goes forth his way. 
And sweet when work 
And toil is done, 
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To rest in sleep 
Our warm bed on. 

When night's still hour 
And gloom is come. 

Both night and day, 

How go<Kl are they! 

Praise Hm who made them. 



12ch Week. 


THITESDAY. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 

CHARLES 1. 


During Charles’s reign com¬ 
merce was not neglected. It 
is said that it was little hindered 
by the civil wars. The manu¬ 
factures progressed, and the 
rents of land increased. The 
linen manufacture was estab¬ 
lished in Ireland. Thns riches 
multiplied; the country houses 
were mode larger and more 
elegant; London increased in 
spite of every eflbrt to restrain it. 

Ilachiey coaches continued to 
be used in this reign, aad their 
iiuinbcr so increased that it 
had to be limited. Barometers 
were invented, Epsom salts 
discovered, and the famous 
fruit-market of Covent Garden 
was established by the Karl of 
Redford. The crass at Charing 
Cross (for you know that no 
cross can be seen there now) 
was taken down. You may 
remember that this cross was 
the last built by Edward I. 
because the body of his wife 
rested there, when he brought 
it to Westminster to be buried. 
The superstition of the parlia¬ 
ment caused it to be taken 
down as I’opish, together with 
the cross at Cheapside, and 
several in other places. All 
jnctures in churches, andfigurcs, 
inside and out, were at the 
same time condemned as scan¬ 
dalous. 

Lesson 36. CHARLES I. 

Degan to reign . . . 1625 

Died ....;. 1649 


1. Charlesj the son of .Tames 
/., was in character something 
like his father, and came to the 
throne with similar notions of the 
power due to the king. He there- 
fwe soon quarrelled with his 
parliament. 

2. Hus reign may he arranged 
into five periods:—In the first 
period he was engaged in wars 
with France and Sjmin, under 
the had influence of his favourite 
Buckingham. 

3. Secondly, He was engaged 
with his parliament in many dis¬ 
putes concerning the supplies due 
to him, and the power due to 
them. 

4. Thirdly, He tried during 
eleven years to govern absolutely. 
He then had no parliament, 
and was engaged in a foolish 
attempt to change the Scotti^ 
church, 

5. Fourthly, The Long Par¬ 
liament met, when they quickly 
caused Strajford to be beheaded, 
and soon after declared war 
against Charles. In these wars 
the battles of Edge-hiU, Mar- 
ston Moor, and Naseby decided 
the contest in favour of the par¬ 
liament. 

6. Fifthly, Charles was pur¬ 
chased from the Scots by the 
army, who soon afterwards 

purged'* the House of Commons 
of all the Presbyterians. The 
Independents who remained were 
the servants of the army. They 
tried Charles, condemned, and 
executed him A.D. 1649. 
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COMPOUNP DERIVATIVES—PREFIXES. 


TV. W® heard last week, 
papa, of four classes of deriva¬ 
tive words, vis., inflected de- 
rivntives, primary derivatives^ 
compound wordsj and compound 
derivatives. 

P. Yes. Let us look again 
at some of the last class. 
Con-tnict-ion, 
Ex-tract-ion, 

Dis-tract-ion. 

You remember that the middle 
syllable, “ tract,” is the root of 
the word; it is a part of the 
Latin wonl traho, I draw. The 
first syllable, “con,” is the pre¬ 
fix; it is a little Latin word, 
meaning together. Tlie third 
syllable, “ion,” is the affix; it 
means the doing of a thing ; it 
is added to all words which are 
intended to express an action. 

TT^. I think that now, if I 
did not know the meaning of 
the word contraction, I could 
discover it from the meanings 
of the prefix, root, and affix. 
It means the act of drawing 
together. 

P. That is its meaning. In 
the next word the prefix, ex. 


means out of: thus the word 
means a drawing out of. You 
know what is meant by the 
extraction of a tooth. 

In the third word the prefix, 
dis^ means asunder: thus dis¬ 
traction is a drawing asunder. 
We say that a person is “ dis¬ 
tracted ” when his attention is 
much divided, being drawn 
from one thing to another. 

Ion. We might, papa, find 
the meaning of most words, if 
we could find their diftcrent 
parts. I shouhl like to know 
the meaning of all the prefixes, 
and roots, and affixes. 

P. It would take a long time 
to learn all of them, but I will 
give you a list of the principal. 
When you know their meaning, 
yoti may exercise 3 'our.sclf in 
putting them together, to form 
compound words, or in disco¬ 
vering the meanings of words ; 
or you may arrange your com¬ 
pound words into diilerent fa¬ 
milies. 

To-day you may learn the 
meanings of some of the prin¬ 
cipal prefixes. 


1. Engi’sh Prefixes. 

A-, on or in ; as afoot, ashore, abed. 

He-, to make; as becalm, 6cnumh. 

Be-, about or before; as besprinkle, bespeak. 

En-, in, into, on, or make ; as cftcircle, entomb, engrave. En- is 
changed into em- before b or p; as mbark, empower. 

For-, not; as forbid,/or^^et. 
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Fore-, before; as ybrctel, forefather. 

Im- for In-, to make; as imbitter. 

I Mis-, error, defect; as raiVdced, f/a'stake. 

N-, not; as none, for not one; neither, for not either; nCA'er, for 
not ever. 

Out-, excess; as outrun. 

Over-, too much; as orerlond. 

Un- (before an adjective or adverb), not ; as unwise, unfit; but 
UN- before a verb means undoing; as untie. 

Up-, upwards; as u/ilift. 

Under-, beneath, under, inferior ; as und'ervalue, underrate, 
underclerk. 

I ^ With-, from or against ; as wit/idraw, un'tAstand. 

j Exebcisjb 20.—Write ten words, each to contain a different Saxon 
prefix. 

2. Latin Prefixes. 

A-, from or away; as avert, avoid. Also written ad- and ads-, 
i as a6usc, a2)Stract. 

Ad- signifies to; as adhere. This prefix undergoes great 
changes, according to the first letter of the root which it is 
joined to. It is changed into the followingdiiTcrent forms:— 
A-, AO-, AF-, AG-, AT.-, AN-, AP-, AR-, AS-, AT-; OS aS})irC, 

accept, r/ffix, aggravate, a/lot, announce, a^ply, arrange, 
assist, attract. 

Ante-, before; as antediluvian. 

! CiRCTJM-, round, about; as tdrcuwscribe. 

Con-, together; as contract, cortgregate. Also written co-, cog-, 
COL-, COM-, COR-; as cohere, connate, co/lcct, compose, correct. 
Contra-, against; as contradict. Also written counter- ; os 
j coTtnteract. 

I De-, down or from; as degrade, depart. 

j Dis-, not; as dtehonour, dto-agree. Also written dif- ; as difii- 
dent. 

Dis-, asunder; as detract, dispose. Also written di-; as divert, 
diverge. Also written i>if- ; as dfTfuse. 

E-, out, or out of; as emit, elect. Alsu written ex-, xf-, and 
EC- ; as erclude, expel, ^face, eccentric. 

Extra-, beyond; as e.r<raoidinary. 

In- (before a verb), in or into; as intrude. Sometimes written 
IL-, IM-, and IK-; as i/lnminate, import, irruption. 

In- (before an adjective), not; as invisible. Sometimes written 
10-, IL-, IM-, and IR-; as ^norant, iHcgal, improper, irre¬ 
gular. 

Intku-, between; as interpose. 

Intro-, within; as introduce. 

I Juxta-, near to; os flAx^aposition. 
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Ou-, af^iiinst; as o2*striict. Sometimes writtea oc-, of-, and op-; 

as occur, o/'fer, o/^pusc. 

Pkr-, through; as/)«riise. 

Post-, after; as postscript. 

PnK-, before ; as prepare. 

Prktkb-, beyond; us preternatural. 

Pro-, for or forward; as pronoun, progress. 

Kk-, back or again; as retract, return, replace. 

Kktko-, biickwards; as retrograde. 

8k-, aside or apart; as select. 

81NB-, without; as sinecure. 

8U11-, under; as subtract. Sometimes written sue-, suf-, suo-, 
8UP-, and SD8-; as succour, su/fer, suggest, support, sus¬ 
pend. 

S011TEU-, under; as sui^terfugc, su6terfluent. 

SuPKU-, above; as sifpe/fine, superfluous. 

Siju-, above or over; as surinount, surcharge. 

Thans-, beyond; as trana^ori. 

Ultra-, beyond; as ultramurinc. 

ExBiicTSB 30.—Write twenty words, each containing a different 
Latin prefix. 

3 . Greek Prefixes. 

A-, without; as anonymous. 

Amimii-, both; as nmpAibious. 

Ana-, through; as anatomy. 

Anti-, against; as antichriiitian. 

Ai‘0-, from or away; as apostate. 

Cata-, down or against; as cataract, catorrh. 

Dia-, through; as diameter. 

Kn., in; as encomium. 

Kpi- , upon; as ^itaph. 

IIy PER-, above; as Aypercritic. 

Hypo-, under; asAypocrisy. 

Meta-, change; as metophor. 

Para-, beside or side by side; as parallel. 

Peri-, round; as period. 

8yN-, together; as syntax. Sometimes written sr-, byl-, sym-; 
as system, syllable, sympathy. 

Exebcisb. 9L—Write tv jlve words, each containing a different 
Greek prefix. 


12tli Week. 


SATURDAY. Eng^Iish History. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

THB PAULIAMBNT. 

On the 30th of January, 1649, in the plainest style to avoid 
tljcrc was no king in England, what they uulled “ the vanity 
The enemies of royalty resolved of dress.” 
that nothing should remain of The gloomy spirit of the par- 
the name of king. On the same liament, which they called reli- 
day, they published that it was gion, led them to abolish many 
. treason to call any one king, more things which belonged to 
without the consent of the par- the previous reign. Nearly all 
liament. It was also proclaim- games and sports were stopped; 
ed that the authority of tliena- no liorsc-raeing, no bear-baii- 
tion resided in the representa- ing, nor cock-fighting was al- 
tives of the people. Shortly lowed. All holidays were ah 
after a council of state, consist- olished, and all amusements on 
ing of members of parliament, the Sabbath were prohibited, 
was appointed, Hradshaw was They also punished bonie of 
made rrcsident, and the poet the king’s friends as well as 
Milton, Secretary. Charles himself. The Duke of 

The Lords sent the House of Hamilton, Lord Capel, aiid the 
Commons a message, desiring Earl of Holland w'cre c.\ccuted. 
a conference on the new set- The Scots were much irritated 
tiement. This however, they re- at these executions, and chose 
fused, and resolved by a majo- Prince Charles, the late king’s 
rityof forty-four to twenty*nine, son. tor their king, 
that the House of Lords was The council of state who thus 

useless, dangerous, and ought abolished so m’any things, were 
to be abolished. They then de- not unanimous. There were 
dared that there should be no still differences of opinion,— 
bishops; that no lands should some were Independents, and 
belong to the church, and that some Presbyterians. More dis- 
there should be no clergy, ex- pates thua arose, which wcak- 
cept those who renounced the ened them. Their jiowcr was, 
bishops, and the liturgy. Thus however, more weakened by 
numbers of clergymen were their extravagant deeds. It aj)- 
tiirned out of their livings, and pears that many members strove 
preachers, who went about from to enrich themselves; and 
place to place, were employed throughout the country the peo- 
in their stead. pie were troubled by the county 

These odd looking men wore committees. These were courts 
lank hair, cropped all round, of justice instituted during the 
and confined in a little black war, which hud power much 
cap, with a white e<lgc. Men like that of the Star Chamber. 

' and women also were dressed There was one who watched 
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the parliament, and saw them 
losing their influence, and was 
better able to turn their quar¬ 
rels to his advantage than the 
unfortunate Charles had been. 
TJiis was Oliver Cromwell, who 
sought every opportunity to 
increase his own power. This 
wonderful man was a strange 
mixture. lie acted the parts 
both of the warrior and the 
priest. He influenced tho peo¬ 
ple as well as his soldiers, for 
he and his oflleers were seen 
praying and preaching about 
town, in all the churches and 
chapels. 

The first appointment given 
to Cromwell, was that of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Nearly 
the whole Trisli nation had 
risen in favour of the young 
prince Charles, and Cromwell 
was sent to hiibduc them. On 
reaching Ireland, he soon over¬ 
ran the whole country ; town 
after town gave way before him. 
It must be added, however, that 
he acted with the greatest bar¬ 
barity. It is said that when he 
took Drogheda by storm, he put 
the whole garrison of 3,000 
men to the sword; also, that 
every man, woman, and child 
was massacred; but much of 


this report is doubted. His nn- 
conquerable army would thus 
have subdued the whole nation, 
had they not been suddenly re¬ 
called to march into Scotland. 

On his return from Ireland, 
Cromwell entered London in 
I triumph. St. James’s palace 
was given to him to dwell in, 
and he was saluted by the great 
guns in St. James’s Park. 
There was no man at that time 
so much talked of, or so popular • 
as he. 

Cromwell found that the 
Scots had persuaded the young 
prince Charles to take the oath of 
the covenant, had then acknow¬ 
ledged him as king of JJritniuy 
and had raised a large army of 
.36,000 men to recover his 
father’s crown. Fairfax, the 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
army, had been aiipointed to 
proceed against them, but being 
a Presbyterian, he gave up the 
office, and retired from public 
life. 

The way was now left open 
for Cromwell. He was made 
“Cominander-in-Chief of all 
the forces,” instead of Fairfax. 
Thus he now fouinl himself 
to be the most powerful imui in 
the kingdom. 


Flowers of the field, now meet je seem 
Man’s frailty .j portray, 

Blooming so fair in morning’s beam, 

Passing at ovo away I 

Teach this, and, oh I though brief yoqr reign, 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain! 
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j 13th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIAIUTY. 


“ Oil! isn’t it n plorions 
J. kite?” said little Arthur, as he 
I cut out a new picture to paste 
j on the preat kite which lie and 
his new nurse Kiith w'ere 
I niakinp. 

“ Hush ! Master Arthur,” 
' said l\uth; “it it so silly to say 
, it is ‘ plorions.’ ” 

I iVraster Arthur looked up at 
' Until w'ith surprise, as much ns 
I to say, “ Wliat do you iiieaii hy 
! stojipinp w?c?” for he had never 
I been accustomed to he cor- 
' rected. But he did’nt kick his 
' nurse: she had pleased him so 
I much, and he was so deliphtcd 
I with his kite, that he did not 
' like to he anpry. 

' Master Arthur’s mamma was 
sittiiip on a chair in the nur¬ 
sery, and was foldinp up some 
jiapers to make the kite’s tail. 
She was plad to sec that he 
was not rude, for pencrally 
Master Arthur was said to he 
I *• a Turk and the two nurses 
i before Kuth had left because 
' he used to kick them so when 
j in a passion. 

As Arthur’s mamma sat on 
that chair she thoupht to her¬ 
self, “Ah, my hoy ! if I could 
only teach yon love and 
vlntrift/, you would leave otf 
beinp rude.” Then she thoupht 
iipaiu, “ I will pray to God to 


help you to do so; and I will 
bepin this very day.” 

At the dinner-table. Master 
Arthur talked to his papa about 
bis nurse. “ I like my nurse, 
]»apa,'’ he saul. 

“ Why ?” said his papa. 

“ Because she’s a pood one. 
I can always tell wdien 1 shall 
like anybody. 1 should like to 
have Bulh for my nurse always. 
She sets me very easy lessons 
— and she told me a tale about 
the New Zealanders this inorn- 
inp—about a missionary too; I 
am poiiip to save up my money 
and buy her a jwesent for her 
hirth-day (it is cominpin three 
weeks), and 1 am goinp to cut 
some of the mustard and cress 
out of my garden for her tea, 
and I am going to .show her all 
my dissected maps, and 1 will 
always be kind her.” 

“ Well, 1 hope you will,” said 
his papa. “I like to hear yon 
talk in this way. Be sure you 
do not forget your w'ords.” 

After dinner Arthur’s mam¬ 
ma hcli>cd him to fasten the 
tail, which they had made, to 
the kite. He had been jiro- 
mised that he should take it on 
the downs and fly it; so he 
waited in the nursery wdiile 
Kuth was getting her dinner. 
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Rutli was II long time, but 
i\vtlmr nas vary piitiunt,except 
that be swung his legs back- 
wanls and lorwurds a little, 
and kicked oft' the juiint from 
bis play-box, on wbicli he was 
sitting. 

When l?utli and Arthur 
readied the downs, they began 
directly to try and fty the kite. 

“Come on, Ruth!” said 
Arthur, “ Como along ! do'iit 
let us waste any time.” 

So Hiith fastened on the 
great ball of string. 

“Now then, Ruth, you wait 
there!” saiil Arthur, “and hold 
it up. Hold it still while I run.” 

Then Arthur ran, luit the 
kite did not go up. “ Not that 
way ! Not that way, Ruth,” 
he said ; “bold it higher. No ! 
that's not the way! So! higher! 
Hold it ‘the way of the wind.* 
That's it! Now theTi.” 

Tluui Arthur ran again, and 
pulled hard at the string. Ruth 
let go and the kite went up 
with a zig-zag motion; it first 
pointed to the right and then 
to the left, as if it did not know 
which way he wanted it to go. 
It never entered into the kite’s 
head to go up straight, for 
how should it ? It had never 
been up so high before. After 
twisting about in the air for a 
very little while, it seemed to 
think it hud gone up quite high 
enough, and it turned right 
round, tail upw'ards, coming 
down very quickly, and struing 
bump on the ground with its 
round head. 

“There now!” said Arthur 
to Ruth, “how stupid you 
are! ftliat’s because yon did'nt 
try ‘the way of the win ’.*” 
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Ruth did not say an\ thing* 
She quietly hehl the kite up 
again, while Arthur lan in 
another direction. Rut neither 
he nor Ruth could find “ the 
w'ay of the vvind.” The truth 
is, there was no wind that 
afternoon, so after an hour had 
been spent out of doors to no 
purpose, Arthur returned homo 
feeling quite cross; he would 
hardly speak to his nurse. 
‘•Mamma,” he said, when he 
came in, “Ruth is very 
stiqiid!” 

His mamma was sorry to 
hear him speak so, but she did 
not make any remark until tea- 
time. Then she said to him, 
“ Arthur yon talked very fine 
words at dinner-time, you de- 
clareil that you would always 
be kind to Ruth.” 

“ Yes, so I will.” 

“Rut when you came in 
from tlie ilowns you said she 
was stupid.” 

“ Rut, 1 did’nt kick her!” 

“But you found fault Avith 
her when it was not her fault. 
That showed you did not love 
her.” 

“ Well, you see, I Avas vexed, 
you know—I coiild’nt love her 
when the kite would’iit lly. 

“So, when you did'nt knoAv 
what to do with your Aexation 
you thrcAv it at her. You loved 
her this morning AA'hcn she Avas 
making your kite and phased 
you { but you did not love her 
when you were vexed." 

“ No, it is so very hard to do 
that,” 

“ But,” said Arthur’s mam¬ 
ma, “I should like you to do 
so. I Avant you to learn 
‘Charity.’” 


MONDAY. 


1M.I3ABANT PAOKS. 


MORAL LESSON. 


“ What is that?” 

“It is one of tlie beautiful 
fruits of God’s Spirit; it is a 
feelinp' wliich all good men 
have.” 

“ Then I should like to have 
some.” 

“You cannot, Arthur, learn 
charity all at once ; I am going 
to begin to-day to teacli you. i 


The first lesson you may learn 
is to try and feel kind always. 

It is very easy to love others 

* • 

when you feel pleased; but 
you slioiild try to be kind to 
them, fven u'hen you are vexed. 
8o you may go up stairs and 
make friends with Kuth. He 
very kind to her all the 
i evening.” 


THE IlOlUN. 

A suppiJAXT to your window conics 
Who trusts your fnilli and fours no guile, 
lie cliiiinsIKdnntlance for your crumbs, 
And reads his pii.s.s|)()rt in your smile. 

Yur cold and cheerless is ilie day, 

And he lias sought the liedges round ; 
Ko berry hangs ujion the spray, 

Nor worm nor ant-egg can lie found. 

Secure Ids suit will be preferred. 

No fears his slender feel, deter, 

For .sacred is the household bird 
That wears (lie scarlet stomacher. 

Wlicrc are liis gay coni^innions now, 

Who sang so merrily in fci'priiig ? 

Some shivering on the leafless bough, 

With rutiled plume and drooping wing. 

Home in the hollow of a cave, 

Consigned to tcinjiorary death. 

And some, beneath the sluggish wave. 
Await reviving nature’s brcntli. 

The migrant tribes are fled away. 

To skies where inseel myriads swarm, 
They vanish with tlic SuiBiiier-hHy, 

Nor bide the bitter northern storm. 

Blit still is this sweet minstrel heard. 

While Jours December dark and drear, 
The social, ehccrful, household bird 
That wears tlio scarlet stoiiuicher. 

And thus in life’s propitious lioiir, 

Deceitful flatterers round us sport; 

But if the prospect seem to lour, 

They the more happy fly to court. 

Then let us to the sellish herd 
Of fortune’s parasites prefer 
The friend like this, our Winter bird, 

That wears the scarlet stomacher. 
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Tlio MBAnnw Crowfoot (or biittfr- 

rnp}, with ilripd biiiii'h of riirpclii, 
hull, calyx, bracts, &c. 

P. AVr .MFC Roinj; into the 
fields, Lucy, to look at the 
hntterciips. Willie and Ion 
have walked on before us, so 
we will overtake them. 

L. I s.aw them poin", papa; 
and matiima went with them. 

* * * * 

P. There is mamma, Lucy, 
with the two hoys. Let v run 
and see who will catch them 
first. 

W. We have picked some 
buttercups. Here is a large 
bunch. 

P. One will be enough. Now 
we will sit down in n Jrclc on 
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the grass and examine it: we 
Avill hold a committee on a biit- 
terrup. 

Jon. Please let us have one 
each, papa. I can tell you 
something about mine. It has 
five yellow petals. 

P. Suppose you pull off the* 
petals—now you 

t inay sec that 
each has n little 
gland or scale at 
its base; in this 
gland the honey 
is contained; this 

mai, w«h honey- js the most inter- 
wnic. esting part to 
the bees. 

TF. We will examine the 
sepals next, I think—at least, 
fftm will, perhaps, for mine has 
no calyx at all! 

L. Nor has mine, nor Ton’s, 
nor mamma’s. 

J\ JCaeh of these flow'crs had 
a calyx, but it dropped off 
shortly after the corolla opened. 
We say of such a calyx that it 
is deriduovs, just as we talk of 
deciiiiious leaves. You may sec 
the calvx of this, which is not 
open yet. It has five sepals. 

L. Which part shall we ex¬ 
amine next, papa? 

P. Let us look at the sta¬ 
mens. You may observe, first, 
that there are a very large 
number. 

Z. And I notice, secondly, 
that they have very short fila¬ 
ments; thirdly, they grow from 
the receptacle under the ovary, 
that is, they arc hypogynovs. 
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Indeed, we learned Lisst week 
tluit all the “'riialaniidoral” 
exoj'cns are hypo^ynous. 

[V. I am the seeretary of the 
committee, let me report pro- 
jrress. We have observed three 
things in three didereut parts 
of the flower,— 

1. Thu COUOLI.A lris_/?iY' potala; 
yelloiL'y with a scale uoiituiiiing 
liuney. 

2. Tlie CALYX has Ji'cc supuls; 
'(jreen, deetduom. 

il. Tliti STAM KNS lire 
with short ^fflamcnts, tjromimj 
from rrceptacle. 

P. The jnittil is to he observed 
next. You can observe in the 
centre of the stamens a uuinher 
of little green graiu'^. Just look 
at them through this muguity- 
iiig glass. 



The carpels and staiiu-ns growing on 
the receptuclu. 


L. Ah, papa, how much 
larger they seem! Each carpel 
is rounded at the bottom, and 
has a curved beak, like a 110111 , 
at the top. 1 suppose that this 
curved part is the style, and 
that the end of it is the stigma. 

P. Yes; you may then remem¬ 
ber of the {listil that its carpels 
are numerous, distinct, and of a 
green colour. In the flowers 
that we have notified hitherto, 
the carpels arc ouly divisions of 
the pistil. 



Cai IU.-1 l■Oll^.lln- 

lllg UVUll!. 



L. 1 suiiposc we arc to exa¬ 
mine the seeds next, papa, or 
rather the ooules; how are we 
to sec into such little things os 
these carpels? 

P. You shall 
use my pocket 
iiiicroscopc again. 
1 have cut ojien 
one of the carpels. 
You may now see 
that the ovule it 
contains is rather 
small. 

Here, however, is a ri/je car- 
jtel ; in this the 
])olIen from the 
anthers has en¬ 
tered the ovule, so 
that it has become 
a perfect seed, it 
has grown so large 
that it has filled 
the whole carpel, 
the carjiel, pupa, 
seems to be only large enough 
to form a skin for the seed. I 
should have called these dried 
carpel seedi, if I had not seen 
huw' the seed grows and filla 
them up. 

Such seeds (where there 
is only one in a carpel) are 
called grains, like the seed of 
corn. The smaU oval body 
which you see at the bottom of 
the seed is the embryo; thi.s, as 
you have heard, is formed by the 
pollen—the rest of the seed 
consists of the nutritious coty¬ 
ledons (vol. iv. p. 246). These 
dry carjiels remain in a cluster 
and ripen, after the flower has 
fallen off. (iS’ce cat page 196.) 

Now proceed with your ex¬ 
amination. You have noticed 
the parts of the flower. 

IK. Then let us travel down 
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the flower-stalk. Here, at its 
base, are two leaflets, which you 
cull bracts. 

l\ True; and from the bracts 
you may i)ass to the leaves. 

L. 1 notice that they are of a 
dark deep green cohuir, and 
they arc divided into three 
! lobes, which are much indented. 

! P. I have pidled up a plant 
by the root, that you may ob- 
' serve better. Now you can 
' notice the difl’erence between 
I the leaves in the lower and the 
upper parts. 

ton. Yes; the leaves near the 
root arc much more indented 
I tliun those near the flower. 1 
' also observe something in the 
jjctiole or leaf-slalk; it is In/ter- 
I /«//; the lower part is so l>road 
that it forms a sheath wbicli 
half surrounds the stem. 

P. We might next observe 
the root, but these particulars 
are sufticient. 

ir. Then 1 will linisli my 
report:— 

TJu* I’lSTtfi has ilisHucf carpels, 
of f/rn‘H colour, with horu-shaped 
\ style.s. 

The Mbsds are found in sopa- 
rato carpels; they form, when 
‘ ripe, a bunch of dry grains. 

I The rEUUitcLE has two bracts at 
I the base. 

Tlic Leaves, darlt ijrceM colour, 

divided into three lubes, inure 

I deeply indented at the hiwcr part 

, of the plant; with petioles utiich 

, form a shoalb round the stem, 

I r 

1 This buttercup is called, in 
botany, liaminculus (ten's. Its 
proper name is the Meadow 
Crowfoot. There arc other 
plants of the crow’foot tribe; 
shall we go and look for some? 
1<J8 


W. Yes, let us, please; w’here 
is the meeting to adjourn to? 

P. Come with me to yonder 
plantation. Now let us look 
about in the grass, under the 
trees. Here is a diflerent kind 
of crowfoot. 



Rawun<jui.us Fioaria (I’ilewort). 


r have cut it up by the root 
that you may see all its parts. 

L. I think that this is a 
beauty. How bright and 
glossy its yellow flowers look! 
There are 7tine petals in the 
corolla. 

W. And in the calyx there 
are three sepals. The leaves 
are diflerent from those of the 
meadow crowfoot. They arc 
heart-shaped, or cordate (yol.iv. 
p. 151), and are very shining. 
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Jon. And the parts of the 
root are of a curious .sha])c: 

P. Yes, they arc said to be of 
a shape ; thus the ]dant is 
I calU’fl tlie ]lANtJNCLLi;s Fi- 
; CAK 1 A. Its Eu^lisli name is 
, PUeworf, or it i^ sometimes 
callcil 'J7te LesHvr Celandine. 

IF. J had better write down 
its partieiilars.— 

I Kvamphi 2. IIanunculus Fi- 
CAuiA (I'jlijwort, or Lesser Celan- 
. dine). 

iPInve.) Found in the grass, 
under trees. 

{Partn.) Glossyjellow'dowers; 
nine [•dais; tiiree sopal.s; cordalo 
siiiniiiir leaves; roots, lig-slinpud. 

1^. Mow let us cross the mea¬ 
dow to yonder diteh. AVe w'ill 
look in the water for ICxamjile 
3. Stoji, ’Willie! ilere is one 
growing in tlic meadow', which 
is different from the common 
erow'foot. Jjook at its leaves. 



IlANL'N(;ni.rH Rbcrms (Creeping 
Crowfoot.) 

L. 1 notice that in.stcad of 
being divided into lobes^ like 


the leaves of the common crow¬ 
foot, each leaf has tliri-e-stalked 
leaflets; and each leaflet has 
three lobes. 

Ion. It is dilferent, too, be¬ 
cause its stalk seems to lie on 
the ground. It is more like n 
creeping plant. 

P. This is the reason of its 
name; it is called ‘‘Kannneu- 
lus repenSj* or creeping U.in- 
nneuliis, from the Latin w'ord 
repere, to creep. I will write 
Its {uirticuhirs, instead of the 
secretary. 

Krample^ TIani'.\ciii.u.s 11k- 
I’KiNS (nr Creeping Crow (not). 

(J*/tice.) Fnuiiil m meadows. 

[Purtn.) Flower'^, \eilow; 
Iciiios witli tlirce-slalked Icallcls, 
which are threc-lnhed ; atuui, lying 
on ground, frec[iing 

15lit wo have now' reached 
the ditch* J^et us all look 
about for a llannneiilns mpiatUis. 

Ion. Fajia means by that “a 
Water (Irowfoot.” I know by 
the Jiatin word m/iin, water. 



Ranunculus Ahitatims 
(Water Crowfoot). 
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! ir. Is this one, papa? this 
' little white flower. 

• P. Ves; if you will hold mpr 
' hand, I think 1 can reach it 
I witli my stick. Therel I have 
I picked it, you sec. Its pocu- 
I iiarities may be soon marked. 

I Do you observe this set of 
! fibres imdenieath the stalk ? 

L. Yes; these are roots, I 
suppose. 

P. No, they arc its wuter- 
leuves. This plant is curious 
i because it bus two sets of leaves, 
j 1st. Those growing in the air, 

I which you sec are divided into 
I three lobes; and 2ud. Those 
I in the water, which arc cut 
\ into thin iilanients. 

! 'riie colour of the flower is 
I the other distinction of the 
plant. 

\V. Then here are its jiar- 
ticulars. 

Pxumplc 4. Uanuncitlub 
AguAiM.i.s (Water Orowfixa). 
{Pftici' ) KiJiiiiil in piiiids. 
{Partit.) I'Miiwers, wliito; leaves, | 
two kinds—(lidse in tlio air llirce- i 
lulled, tliiHe in tlio water divided 
i into line filaments. 

I Have you any more speci- 
, mens, pu])a? 

P. There are several more 
j in the tribe. There is another 
I Water Crowfoot; it is very 
: likely that we may find one in 
' this ditch. Hel us walk on u 
! little further. 

' L. Here is a Water C’ow- 
I foot. Its parts are all very 
; binootli and watery. 

• P. Yes; I will pick it. You 
I may know it by its lower leaves, 
j which have five lobes. You 
' have seen such a leaf before; 

I dare say you rcinember that 
the five lobes arc compared to 
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the five fingers of the hand, and 
that the leaf is therefore culled 
palmate. 

W. And its edges are ser¬ 
rated. 

P. Its edges are certainly 
rough, but we do not suy that 
they are serrated, unless they 
are notched with pointed teeth, 
like a saWf but in this case you 
see that the notches at the 
edges are n,uude.d\ they are 
therefore said to be “crenale.” ■ 
Now you have two points by 
which you may know this 
plant; its name is “lianuncu- 
ills Scclerntus,” or the Celet'y- 
leaved Crowfoot. 

Here is its description:— 

Kwamph,^). UANUNinii.rs Scbl- 
BRATPs (Oelery-leaved Crowfoot). 

(Place.) In ditches, dtc. 

(Parts.) Having nil its parts 
smooth and watery; tiio lowest 
leaves palmate, with cruuated 
odgc.s. 

Now for a .sixth cxain|ile, I 
I can see another of the trdie ; it 
I is not in the ditch, nor in the 
field. 

L. Papa is looking at mam¬ 
ma’s hainl. Now I see why 
mamma brought that nosegay 
out of the garden ! 

M. Yes; here is one of the 
tribe—this gay Kanunculus. It 
differs from the buttercups be¬ 
cause it is larger; it has a 
greater number of petals, and 
therefore lc.ss stamens, for you 
have heard how' the stamens of 
flowers may be changed to pe¬ 
tals (vol. iv. J). 244); it is thus 
said to be double. 

P. This Kanunculu.s is a 
foreigner; it is only found in a 
cultivated state in gardens,—if 
it were left to grow wild, it 
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w'ould soon lo.<>e its size iiiul 
beiiuty. It is culled tlie ** liun- 
uiiculus Asiuticus.” 

Kj-ample^. ItANU.NCui.us Asi- 
ATicrs ((lai'Jctt Ifauuiiculujs). 

(Place.) Cuitivateii iu gunluiis. 

(Parts.) Kluweis tluulile, of {fay j 
scarlet colour; larger Ilian otiicis 
of the tribe. 

P. I will point out for you 
two piirticulars wliiili relate to J 
the whole triho. The juice iu . 
all these ]ilaiits has ii nauseous J 
tciste, and is very acri<l; iu 
many eases the haiul may he 
blistered even by holding the 
stalks for some lime. 

ir. I am holding live differ- i 
cut kinds iu mv hand now! 

mt I 

P. Lastly, none of these 
plants ever become trees; few, 


ever reach the dignity of 
shrubs. They arc mostly 
“ herbaceous.” 

Now 1 think wc have hud 
enough of the buttercups; let 
us go home. Wc Imvc Icariied 
about the first tribe in the first 
OUDEK of Exogens. 

\V. Yes; ]>lease mamma, 
gi\c me that ranunculus out of 
your nosegay. Now 1 have all 
six s])eeimens in my hand. 
Look, Ion, here is a handful of 
crowfoots—no, crow-/cct I 

Ion. No! crowd’s feet; pos- 
sc.ssive ease! 

P. No, no; nothing of the 
kind. You must say Crow foots. 
Class, Tbalamillorse. Oukr, 
Uanuueulacca;. Tribe^ Crow¬ 
foots. 


TllJi LllTLE BIRD AND ITS MISTRESS. 

Iattlv. bird, littio bird, wherefore art thou siid ! 

(Millie, siiiouth down thy feathers, and cdiirp and bu gl<>d; 
^Yhut is It that uiU thee, thou pour silly tiling, 

Tlwit thou seliluiii will cat, and never wilt sing? 

1 bring thee fresh w.ifcr and fruit every d;iy,— 

Wlial inoie ciiii a bird want to make it bu gay I 
Cheer up, littlo ingratc, and give ino a sung: 

1 thought thou wouldst sing fur ino all the day lung.” 

Lady ! how cun 1 joyous and tuneful bo ? 

My ntafu and luy young onus are pining for me: 

1 huvo left u wiiole nestfiil, a feallierlcss brood, 

Oh ! Jiow cun 1 cut w’licn tliey may want food? 

This fruit is delicious, this water iseluur; 

But I love thu wild berries that grow nut here; 

1 long to lly free o’er thu lake and ghide, 

And to sing once again in the greenwood shade.” 

“ Fly away, little bird, to thy young ones fly; 

They shall not of sorrow and hunger ilie: 

'I'hy mute shall no lunger in seareli of thee nuiiu; 

Fly uwHV, fly uvvay, to thy own dear home; 

(jo warble once more in the happy greenwood. 

Skim ligiiily again o’er the lawn and the flood: 

For lonely, poor bird, would 1 rutlier be, 

Than see thee tlius pine iu captivity.” New Tear's Gift. 
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13th Week. WEDNESDAY. History. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

THE I’ROTECTOUATE. 


As soon as Cromwell became 
cointnaiider-in-chief he made 
good use of Ill's power. He 
forthwith proceeded, to drive 
the son of Charles I. from Scot¬ 
land; for lie had, I told yon, 
been ]>roclaiiiied king, as 
Charles JL 

When Cromwell reached 
Himbar, with 16,000 men, he 
was drawn into a place which 
was a very disadvantageous 
one for battle. The Scottish 
army had l>cen waiting there 
for him, and might have con¬ 
quered him, but they acted 
foolishly. Their clergymen 
faneied they had obtained 
visions from the Lord, and that 
Agag, as tliey called Cromwell, 
with all his “ heretics,” woiihl 
be dcli\ered into their hands. 
'J’hus they rriadl}' left the good 
])Osition they had gained, to 
meet Cromwell on tlie plain. 
When he saw this, he in his 
turn assured his men that the 
Lord had delivered the enemy 
into their hands ; and told them 
to advance singing psalms in 
praise for the victory they were 
about to obtain. They then 
put the Scuts to tiighl with 
great slaughter. 

After til is battle Cromwell 
pursued Charles closely. But 
wlien Charles found that his 
enemy had gone further north¬ 
ward than himself he imme¬ 
diately turned in a southern I 
direction,and entered England, j 
Cromwell, though unwell, fol- | 
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lowed him directly with 40,000 
men, and overtook him at 
Worcester. Charles had ex¬ 
pected the Koyalists of Eng¬ 
land to join his .standard, but 
most of them were so terrified 
at the very name o*’ his enemy 
that they dared not. 

Cromwell arrived almost as 
soon as they heard the news of 
his coming: he fell upon the 
town of Worcester, and killed 
or took prisoners nearly all the 
Scottish army, (/havles lied, 
after fighting bravely. In his 
flight he p.a.s.scd through the 
most romantic and dangerous 
adventures. lie had one or 
two hairbreadth esc.Tpcs. On 
one occa.Nion his enemies so 
closely pursued him, that he 
was obliged to hide himself for 
a day and a night in the thick 
brandies of an oak. Alter 
wandering through the country 
in different di.>.gui.ses for si.x 
week.s, he managed to get away 
from England. 

Cromwell returned in tri¬ 
umph to London. He was 
now without a rival. The 
Scots soon felt the result of 
their defeat. He caused an 
act to be i>a.sscd abolishing 
royalty in Scotland, and an¬ 
nexing that country to England 
us a conquered procince. 

He next began war with the 
Dutch, for a very trifling ex¬ 
cuse. The truth was, that 
the two nations rivalled each 
other in their naval strength. 
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The question to be decided 
was—“Which nation shall be 
master on the sea?” Cromwell 
knew the talent of the (treat 
commander Admind Blah, 
The Dutch, too, had a most 
renowned admiral, named Van 
Tromp. Each nation had plenty 
! of ships, and many other 
I brave admirals; they therefore 
i wickedly determined to “ have 
a fi(?ht,” almost for iightin^t’s 
sake. They soon had many 
close “engagements”; admirals 
and captains Avere killed, and 
ships ere sunk, without advan¬ 
tage to cither side. 

At length Van Tromp with 
sixty sail fell upon Jllake, who 
was in the Downs with forty 
sail. lie took six of JJlakc’s 
ski]is, and drove him with his 
other vessels into the Thames, 
lie then fastened a broom to 
his topmast and sailed in tri¬ 
umph through the (Miannel, 
declaring by that that he 
Avon hi sAveep the English navy 
oft’ the seas. The piidc of 
the English could not endure 
this. They called the action 
“an iiibult”; so they made im¬ 
mense exertions to cvpiip a 
ncAV fleet. In the next year, 
the iieAv shi])s being ready, 
a fight of three days was 
canied on, in Avhich the Dutch 
Aver<! totally defeated. They 
soon after treated for peace. 

Soon after these events 
Cromwell resolved to get rid of 
the parliament, who did not 
like his groAving power. An 
opijortunity quickly occurred: 
he persuaded his officers to 
present a petition asking for 
the redress of many grievances, 
and for their arrears of wages. 


This occasioned a quarrel be¬ 
tween the army and the par¬ 
liament. It is said that “in 
the midst of the dispute Croni- 
Avell started up Avith seeming 
fury. Turning to MajorVcriion, 
he cried out, ‘ that he was 
compelled to do a thing that 
made the very hair of his head 
stand on end.’ 11c then has¬ 
tened to the house of commons 
Avith I'lOO soldiers, took his place, 
and listened to the debates 
for some time. Suddenly he 
started uj), and loaded the par¬ 
liament Avith rejiroaches for 
their tyranny, ojiprcssion, and 
robbery of the luiblic. Upon 
Avhich, stumping with his foot, 
as a signal for the soldiers to 
enter, the ]dace avus imme¬ 
diately filled with armed men. 
Then, addressing himself to the 
members, he said, ‘ For shame, 
get you gone! Give place to 
honcstcr men—to those Avho 
Avill more faithfully discharge 
their trust. You are no longer 
a (larliament; 1 teU you, you 
arc no longer a parliament; 
the Lord has done with you.’ 
Sir IJarry Vane cxclaiiiiing 
against this conduct, ‘Sir 
liarry,’he cried, ‘D Sir Harry 
Vane! The Lord deliver me 
from SirTJnrry Vane!’ Taking 
hold then of one of the mem¬ 
bers by Ids cloak, ‘Thou art 
an adulterer,’ cries he; to 
another, ‘Thou art a drunk¬ 
ard;’ to a third, ‘Thou art a 
glutton,’&c. ‘It is }on (con¬ 
tinued he to the meml)er.s) that 
have forced me ujioii this. 1 
have sought the Lord night 
and day, that he Avould rather 
slay me than put me on this 
Avork.’ Then pointing to the 
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iiiacc, 'Take away lhat bau¬ 
ble!’ fried lie. After which 
turninf; out all the members, 
he ordered the doors to be 
locked, put the keys in his 
pocket, and returned to White¬ 
hall.” 

Jiy this bold transaction 
Cromwell became, in effect, 
kiii^ of Great Britain, with 
absolute authority, lie, how¬ 
ever, gave liis subjects a par¬ 
liament, but one that was 
altogether obedient to his com¬ 
mands. He undertook to 
choose the members himself; 
bill it is said the persons pitched 
u]H)n were the lowest, meanest, 
and most ignorant among tiie 
citiMMis. They were the most 
foolish of the fanatics. One of 
them particularly, a leatlier- 
sellcr called Pruisti Ood Jiare- 


bonef gave his'iiame to this odd 
assembly, and it was called 
Bareboite’s Parliament. 

It seems ns if Cromwell 
chose these men to disgust the 
nation with the idea of a par¬ 
liament. After a short time 
some of the members who w'cre 
his friends came to liiin, with 
their speaker at their head, 
and rcaigned their authority 
into his hands. He then scut 
Colonel White to clear the 
house of such as ventured to 
remain there. 

The sham parliament was 
now dissolveil. Tlie officers of 
the army then, by their own 
authority, declared Cromwell 
BroTECTOR of the Ct)MMON- 
w'EALTir OF Enolanu. Hc 
WHS addressed by the title of 
lliyhuess. 


TIIE COTTAGKU TO IIEII IXEANT. 

f 

I'liK days are cold, the nights are long, 

'I'ho north wind sings a doleful song; 

Tilt'll hush again upon iny breast; 

All merry things are now ut rest, 

Have theo, my pretty love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the lienrtli, 

Tlie crickets long have ceased their mirth; 
There’s nothing stirring in the house, 

Buvo one woe, hungry, nibbling mouse; 

Then why so busy thou? 

Kay, start not at tlm" iparkly light; 

’Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane he-dropped with ruin: 
Tlien, little darling ! sleep again, 

And wake when it is day. 

WORDS WOllTU. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

SOMEItBETSlTIRE. 


“Mt j>ear Children,— 

“ Yon lisive heard of the 
capital of Somersetshire; let us 
proceed to the other towns. 

“At the iiorth-w'cst of Bath, 
on the same river, the Avon, is 
the ancient and eelcbrated 
coinuiercial city of Bklstol. 

“ Bristol is partly in Somcr- 
setsliirc and partly in Glou¬ 
cestershire. Its port is about 
ton miles from the mouth of the 
Avon, which is not very wide 
at that point, I did not notice 
the shippii)}; very much, but it 
is said that * the tide rushes 
wdth threat violence up these 
narrow rivers, and therefore 
reaches a great height, bringing 
large vessels to the qu.ays ; but 
w'hen it is low w'ater, these ves¬ 
sels lie aground.’ It is said 
that the dilliculty of navigating 
the Severn is the disadvantage 
under wliich the ]iort labours. 

“The eominercc of Bristol 
w'as once of such importance 
that tlie citv w'us reckoned as 
second only to London itself. 
In this century, how'ever, it has 
been quite cclii>sed by Liver¬ 
pool, another great commer¬ 
cial town on the western coast. 
You may see on the map that 
Livcrjjool is well situated for 
commerce w'ith Ireland and 
America, and is also near to the 
great manidhcturing towms of 
England, such as Manchester 
and other cotton towns, Leeds 
and the other cloth-making 
tow'ns of Yorkshire. 


“The decline of the Bristol 
trade, how’cver, is not owing 
mcrelv to the increase of liiver- 

m 

pool, or to the tide of the river; 
it is principally account of 
the heavy taxes which the 
government of the city formerly 
imposed on articles of trade. 
When those who imported or 
exported goods found they had 
to p.ay such heavy duties, and 
that they could trade without 
such disnd\nntngc at other 
])orts, they did so. Even the 
manufacturers ot Bristol used 
to send their goods round to 
Liverjiool to be cxj)orte<l, to 
save the din’erence in the tax. 

“Yet, with all these disad¬ 
vantages, Bristol is, as I said, 
an important commercial city. 
It imports from Ireland jiigs, 
potatoes slice]), flour, and 
grain; %'hilc it sends in ex¬ 
change wrought iron, tin¬ 
plates, leather, refined and raw 
sugar, &c. It also exjiorts 
articles of clothing, the jiroducc 
of the western cloth-making 
towns, and the manufactures 

of the citv. These nianiifac- 
» 

tiircs arc considerable. In the 
city or the neighbourhood there 
are factories for crown, flint, 
and bottle glass, iron, brass, 
floor-cloth, and earthenware. 
There are also manufactures of 
brass wire, ])ins, sheet-lead, 
zinc, chain cables, anchors, ma¬ 
chinery, drugs, colours, dyes, re¬ 
fined sugar, starch, soap, spirits, 
tin and co]>])cr, bricks, beer, 
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pipes, ttjhucco, hats, and many 
rnoi'c; thing's ; for being so large 
a i)lncc the nianuracturing dis¬ 
trict extends six miles around. 

“In the neiglibourhood of 
Bristol is a very beautiful 
l>lacc called Clifton. It is 
situated on tlie A\on, and there 
is a fine siisjiension bridge 
crossing ihe^ivor. The views 
of the nvcrtind the cliffs on 
each side are ino.st delightful. 

“ W ELLB. Bath, Bristol, and 
Wells are the three most noted 
cities of this county. While 
Bath is a busy hatliing city, and 
Bristol a commerciaL city, 
Wells is .a (jiiiet cathedral 
town. Its situation is pleasant; 
it is in a valley at the foot of 
the Mendip Hills, near the 
source of the Biver Ax. The 
cathedral is alhiost the only 
remarkable object here; it is 
one of the finest in Kngland, 
and ntay be seen from all the 
roads in the neighbourhood. 
It has three splendid towers. 
I'lie west front is caiebrated 
for its tracery and s^ilpturcd 
figures. The glory of the Ca¬ 
thedral, however, is the part 
called ‘ 'J'he, Ladye Chapelit 
is said to be even the most 
beautiful specimen of church 
architecture in the country. 

“The bishop’s palace is 
striking. It resembles an old 
baronial castle, for it stands on 
seven acres of ground. This 
is enclosed by a lofty embat¬ 
tled wall, around which flows 
a broad moat, filled with water. 
Bath and Wells are united, 
and form one bishop’s see. 

“ The next town worth no¬ 
ticing after Wells is Bridge- 
water ; but w'e need not go 
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there in the most direct way. 
Instead of going in the south¬ 
west direction you may tr.t\cl 
southward to Glastonbury, and 
then westward to Bridgewater; 
this you may .sec on the map. 

“It is worth while to stop at 
Glastonhukv. How many an 
artist has come out of his way 
to visit the old ruins of Glaston¬ 
bury Abbey! When the wea¬ 
ther is warm enough for sketch¬ 
ing in the open air, then come 
the artists. They poke about 
in ‘ the abbot’s kitchen,’ and in 
‘the ruins of the church, or of 
the chapel of Joseph of Arima- 
tlnca.’ The pillars and arches 
of these ruins form subjects for 
many a ‘picturesque bit,’ as 
the painters say. 'J’hcre arc 
many strange things reported 
about the old abbey itself. It 
is said that .lo.seph of Arima- 
thca, wdio buried the body of 
our Saviour, visited Britain, 
and founded a Christian church 
here. There is a kiml of thorn 
which grows in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and blossoms in the 
winter; this was long suppo.sed 
to have .sprung from liis 
walking-stick, which he stuck 
in the earth; but the people 
are not .so credulous now. 
Glastonbury Abbey was sup- 
]n*essed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. You remember, no 
doubt, how that monarch dis¬ 
solved the ‘ religious houses ’ of 
England, and kept their riches 
for himself. 

“ A t the west of Glastonbury is 
Bkidqewateh, an ancient port 
on the river Parret. William 
the Conqueror took this town 
from a Saxon thane, and gave 
it to a Norman named Waiter 
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(ic Dounv ; the town was thus 
cn11c<l ‘ Jiiirgh- utkI at 
length its name was prunomieed 
Uridyewater. 

“ ]iri(Jgo\\nter may he re- 
memheved — 1st, IJeoanse a 
good trade is dune liere in coals 
brought from "Wales, and in 
cheeses ma<le in the neighbour¬ 
hood— brick'making is also 
much carried on. 2tidly. The 
inliabitants of the town sup- 
. ported the Duke of Afonmouth 
wlien he rebelled against King 
Charles II., and proclaimed 
him king. ..\ud .'Irdly, the cele¬ 
brated Ad mind JUnke, was born 
here. 

“Near llridgewater is the 
little Island of Atheluey: it is 
noted because a certain Saxon 
king hid himself amongst the 
marshes here. Do you remem¬ 
ber that king’s name? 

“Taum'on is another of the 
principal towns. It is about 
miles from Bridgewater, 
and yon ma\ travel by water 
from one tonn to another. 

“Formerly this town was 
one of the principal seats of the 
western wo«)llen manufacture.s. 
Serges, druggets, and coarse 
cloths were ma«lc here in the 
fourteenth centurv, but the 
trade has long since decayed. . 

“ Like Bridgewater,Taunton 
suppoitcd the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth in his rebellion again.^t 
Charles II. After the light at 
Sedgernore, in the neighbour¬ 
hood, many bloody executions 
took place. The great vale of 
Taunton is called Taunton- 
Dean, and is famous for its 
fertile soil. 


“You ha^e now heard of 
the principal towns of this 

countv. I send vou also the 

• 

notes to learn, and remain, 

“ Dear children, 

“Your faithful friend, 

I “IIenuv Young.” 

SOMERSETSHIliE. 

(Shape and Boundaries.)— 
Soitiersf tshire is uf a riesce.nt- 
like shape. It is in the \\ vst of 
Enyland, heina honnded on the 
north hff the Ih isfol ('hannei, on 
the south by Dorstlshiie, on the 
west by Devonshire.^ and on the 
east by Wiltshire. 

(Soil.)— This ronnty has a 
great variety of soil. The most 
temarkabh parts are the coal- 
Ftt'.i.nK near Hath ; the Mkniup 
IllLl.s, formerly famous for 
their lead-wines ; (biF.DOAR, 
famous for its clij/s and cheese ,; 
the marshes, moors, and downs 
in the west; and the »ieh fertile 
valleys in the .south, 

(Hi vers.) — The. principal 
rivers are the Avon and the 

Fa K RET. 

(('apital and Towns.)— The, 
capital of Somersetshire is Bath, 
famous for its mineral springs. 
The. other important towns are. 
Buistol, owce the second com¬ 
mercial city in England, but 
now surjMssed by its rival Liver¬ 
pool; Wells, an ancient cathe¬ 
dral town; Taunton, and 
Bridgewater. 

Glastonhlry, Ciiahd, and 
Fkome, are also worthy to be 
remembered. 
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GOD 18 KVERYWHEllE. 

A THODDBN dainy from the sward, 

With tearful eye I took. 

And on its min’d priories I, 

With inovintr heart ilid look ; 

Tor, erush’d and broken though it wns. 
That little tlower was fair; 

And oh I I loved the dying bud— 

For God was there I 

• I stood upon a sea-beat shore- - 
The waves came rushing on ; 

Tlie tempest raged in giant wrath— 

Tlie light of day urns gone. 

The sailor, from his drowning bark 
Sent up his dying prayer; 

I look’d amid the rutliless storm, 

And God was there. 

I saw a home—a happy home— 

Upon a bridal day, 

And youthful hearts were blithesome there, 
And aged hearts were gay: 

1 sat amid the smiling band 
Wliero all so blisHful were, 

Among the bridal maidens sweet—• 

And God was there I 

I stood beside an infant’s conch, 

Wlien light had left its eye—■ 

1 saw the mother’s hitter tears, 

J heard lier woeful cry— 

I saw her kiss its fair pale face, 

And smooth its yellow hair; 

And oh I 1 loved the mourner's liome, 

For God was there! 

I sought a cheerless wilderness— 

A desert, pathless, wild— 

Where verdure grew not by the streams. 
Where lieouty never smiled; 

Where desolation bromlcd o’er 
A mainland lone and hare,— 

And awe upon inv spirit crept. 

For God was there 1 

1 looked upon the ’owly flower, 

A nd on each blade of grass; 

Upon the forests wide and deep, 

1 saw the tempests pass; 

1 gazed on all created things 
In earth, in sen, and air; 

Tliere hcnl the knee—for God in Love 
Was everywhere! MCOLf.. 
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14th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CllAlUTY. 

“ Though T .tpailc v'ith the tongues of men, and of angels, and have 
not cliai iig, I am heronie as sounding brass, or a tinkling cgin/nd.” 


“7 tiiiK's 1 an: 7,” 

Said Arthur; 

“7 tiini's '2 -nv 14 
“ 7 tiiiic'< ,‘J are Ul 
“ 7 times 4 arc—are— 

“ 7 times 4 arc— 

“ 7 times 4-arc i?7 

“ One ml-talvC,” .said Until. 
“7 times eoiitiiiucd Ar¬ 
thur, ‘ are, .'i.'! 

‘•7 times (» .arc—arc 42.” 

“ Vos, that’s rij^lit,” said 
Until. 

“ 7 times 7 arc 49 
“ 7 tiiiK's 8 ai(‘ .^)G 
“ 7 time.s 9 are. til.” 

“ 'J'iro misiaki-s ! You’re 
turned,” icplied Kuth. 

“ Ye.s; that was the rule! 
Two mistakes,—turned and 
Arthur laid now heeu turned 
three times with “that nasty 
seven time.s,"’ .as he railed the 
seventh eolumu in hismuliipli- 
caiioii table. 

Uiit never niiiid; Arthur had 
been veig ;^ood that moriiiiifj; 
lie Jiad said two other lon^ les¬ 
sons ])evreelly. lie had sai<l 
his fifth deeleiisioii out of the 
Jjatiii grammar,—for .a very 
little while aj^o his jiapa had 
said that he ini^rht begin to 
Icani Latin. Then he was 


.soon to learn Freneh, and (jor- 
nian — and ])erha))s (ireek; so 
that he looked forward to hc- 
eoine one d.iy, what the cook 
s.iid he would bo, “a seollard.” 
So he i|ni<-kly learned that 7 
time.s 9 are (i.'l; th.it 7 times 
10 are 70; and, imleed, the 
whole of ‘■se\en times.” 

When Arthur had said all 
hi.s h'.ssons his mamma came 
ii|) in the nursery for him, and 
liiith then informed her how 
good he had been. 

“I am so glad,” .said ]iis 
inanima, “'fori ha\econieto 
take yon down .slaiis. ISonie- 
body wants to see yon.” 

When Aitbnr ri‘aeln-d the 
hall he wa.s latlier di.sapjiointed, 
for the .samiebody who anted 
him wa.s (>'i!y a little law who 
wore a ]iinafore, with a black 
shiny eajie over it. lie was the 
son of Mrs. I’ale, the char¬ 
woman, and hail brought Ma.'-ter 
Arthur a pre-sent of some 
ajtjiles. 

“Who are yott,” said Arthur, 
rather sharply. 

“ Thomas, sir,” wa.s the l)oy’.s 
reply, as he slowly brought 
foith a little basket from under 
his c.ipe. “If \oii idease, 
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IMOtlirT JsilVi tlu*M‘ MFC for \OU. 

JS'o! she sjlid ‘ her e()iiij)liiits.’” 

“ I ,1111 .sure it is \erv kiiul 

•• 

of Mis. I’iilc to Ihiiik of joii ; 
.Mini it’s MTV j;oo<l of Tliotiiiis 
to liriii;( tlii'se upjiles siieh 
:i If)!!*; way,” said Artliiir’s 
iiiainnia. Will you take him 
round the }iaid«‘ii, Arthur, and 
show him th(‘ llowers .Tiid the 
mustard and (M’ess you arc 
<;row in;; for IJutli?” 

“N'erv—well—mamma,” said 

•f ^ 

Arthur, as he took the fruit 
into the parlour; Imt he said 
it rather slowly; for, iii the (irsi 
]il!i<‘e. he waiiti‘d to look at the 
ajiples, and, secondly, In; 
ihouKlit, “ 1 don’t like to walk 
in the Loirdeii witli that shahhy 
hoy.” Imleed, he was so loii^ 
in doin^ what he was told, tliat 
Ids mamma w'.-is ol>li;re<i to sa,v 
to him, ‘M'ome, Arthur, the 
little hoy is waiiiii;; for you.” 

I don't know what Arthur 
said to 'riiomas; hut aoii ma\ 
;;uess jirelty well how he- be¬ 
haved Irom the talk between 
liim and his mamma soon after. 

“ I .Mill very ttbid, Arthur,” 
said Ins mamma, ‘‘that yon 
have learned your les.son so 
well, but you ha\e not learned 
your lesson on (hiARiTY to-day. 
Voii were not veiy charitable 
to 'riioimis l*ale just now.” 

“No, mamma, of course not; 
he came to be charitable to me. 
I know what charity means: I 
have bemi talking to lliith 
about it.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“It means, ‘giving aw'ay 
things.’ It was a charity to 
give me those a|»ples.” 

“It was ‘generosity,’ ccr- 
tainlv; but I want to talk 
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j about//«?/. Vl^e learned, vestcr- 
I day, that to be eharitable you 
j must love others always—-even 
when you are vexeil.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

I “So you should have been 
1 kind to Thomas, e\en if he had 
vexed you. l»iit he didn’t vex 
\ou. Tmleed. he tried to please 
you; yet, \ou ilid not care to 
jilea.se I im.” 

“ Well, 1 didn’t like thetron- 
hle of show'ing liiie our garden,, 
hcean.se he is a poor l»oy.” 

“Then, you see, yim liad not 
eharitv. lie ga\e vou a basket 
of ajijile.s, and I wanted you to 
give, bill! a jiart of }ourself— 
some of voiir time, and .some of 
your attention.” 

“ I slioiild’iit have eared, 
mamma, if it had hecn some 
one else.” 

“ Hut, Arthur, when T told 
you to he attentne to 'riiomas 
I’ale, you should not have 
thought, ‘ Is he worthy?’ hut 
you .should have said to your¬ 
self, ‘lie’s a jioor hoy, and 
perhaji.s has not .seen sneli a 
fine garden hefore,—-lie will 
enjoy it all the more.’ Will 
you trv and feel like that 
another time?” 

I “ Ye.s, I will.” 

“ Don’t forget it Arthur. 1 
would rather you should learn 
this lesson on Charity than all 
y our other lessons. The apos¬ 
tle Paul says it is better to 
learn charity^ than all the lan- 
gn.igcs of men,—c\en Latin or 
German, or even the language 
that the angels speak. A per¬ 
son who is ele^er, and knows 
all line languages, if he has not 
charity within him, he is like 
I some showy brass instrument 
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that makes a noise, but has' “Now, Arthur, I will {jive vou 
nothing insiilc.” your set'oiid lesson on chanty. 

“ Oh, wMll you read to me “ I think tliat you will one 
what l*.-iul says, niainina, out day grow uj) to ho a Icarncil 
j of the ISihle?” , man, and that you will know 

“Ves. Here is the vcr»e ' many languages.” 

(1 Cor. xiii. 1): : .iitlmr. “ Yes, T hopeIshall.” 

I M. “ And I hope you will al- 
“‘Though T speak with ' )vays reincnibcr that'Cii xuity ts 
tongues of men and of aiiLrels. and l.HUtMNci. Without 

j have not clifinly, 1 ant lieeoim* as Charity//oM will be like sound- 

I sounding brass, or a tinkling c\ 111 - im? brass, or like a tiiiklingc} ni- 

! bal.’ bal.'* 

I • **■ 


TIIH VOUXCr JlIIll). 

SiTAI.ti T let him go.-’ shall I let him go? 

Tliis lord that I have foiiiiil ! 

’Twonid lie a pity, I love liini so, 

To leave Inin on the ground. 

I heanl a little ehirping song, 

Not vcr\ far from me, 

And soft and hlow I cri'iit along, 

To liiid what it eould ho. 

And then* he was—that little bird— 

(hose down upon the ground, 

I did not say a simjlc word, 

Nor make the slightest soiiml. 

I held my breath, and stoofiing, took 
Him gently to my breast, 

And tlien Ins little wings ho shook, 

As if within his nest. 

I hope he will ho happy hero; 

I’ll give him worms and bread; 

He will not shed a sintrle tear. 

Nor droop his little head. 

1 think lie has no pa’ and ma’. 

Fur ho was all alone: 

And yet a bird, not very far, 

Was singing on a stone. 

Perhaps that was his mother dear, 

Perhaps she seeks him there; 

I iiiiist not keep him ; now I fear 
’Tvvonld not be right or fair. 

So I’ll take him back and let him fly, 

And not be very sad. 

For, though the tear is in my eye, 

1 think I’m very glad. 

INPANTA. 
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14th Week. TUESDAY. English History. 

THE COMMOWEALTII. 

THE PROTECTORATE. 


Cromwell the Protector 
posses-scd almost niibounded 
powiT. This extraordinary 
man rose from ]>rivate life to 
be the most powerful com- 
man<ler of the most powerful 
people in llic earth, lie now 
hc};:u) to rule with promptness, 
vigour, and skill. A couneil 
of state was appointed to 
f'i)veni the nation, and he was 
placeil at it', head. He ehose 
as nieinhers «>f the couneil the 
ollieeis ^\ho had been his victo¬ 
rious companions in the army, 
lie had .'ll) army of !20.()()0 foot 
and lo.ooo horse. lie took 
<*are to h.ive Ins troops well 
paid ; and Pi each oflieev of the, 
“ couneil ” he l>oiision 

of .£J.01)0 a \car. 

I>ein;.f able to dc|>cntl ujmii 
thi'se ollicers and soldieis, he 
jnoeeeded with his desi;j:ns. 
lie made himself to he feart'il 
and lespecti-d abroad as well 
as at liome. He compcdled the 
Dutch once more to sue. for 
jieaee, and to jiay ^H.'i.OOO for 
the CNpenses ol' the war. 'riu'y 
also h.id to restore, to the East 
Indi.v Cowi*\nv some of tJie 
jiossessions they had taken 
from them. France, too. and 
Sp.iin jiaiil deference to him. 
for he had lent the French 
0 000 men to help them ui 
eomineriii^ the. Kethorlainl.s, 
Avhieli at that time belonged to 
Spain. 

'I'lic Spaniards were then one 
of the richest and most power- 
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fill peo]>]c in Europe, but Crom¬ 
well liuinhled them greatly by 
means of the famous Blake. 
This admiral seized and burned 
many of their great galleoms at 
Cadiz and the Canaiies. Tie 
afterwards sailed, up the Medi¬ 
terranean, attacked and defeat-' 
ed the Dey of Tunix, the JJey 
of Algiers, and the government 
of Leffhorn. Admirals IViin and 
Vemihles also took IVorii the 
Sp.iniards the valuable island 
of Jamaica. 

Bnt these -wars were not 
favourahlo to the l^roieetoi’s 
power at home. 'I'hey eaiiscil 
extraonlmaty expenses. At 
the beginning of his govern- 
mi'iit Cromwell liad managed 
the ])iihlie money w itii eeuiminy 
and eare, hut he could do so 
no longer. His revenue was 
almost exliaiisted, and to jiay 
the war exjjeiises he was oh- ^ 
ligeil to I.iy on heavy taxes. ■ 
He now nnnle the same mi''takc i 
a.s King Charles hail ilone. 
Uphelil by the power of his j 
army, lie colleeteil the money , 
without the consent of jiaiTia- i 
ment, and did not tax all ' 
classes fairly. 

These jiroccedings w’ore soon I 
resented by the. peo]de; they 
clamoured loudly for “a free 
parliament,” ami ('’roniwell 
was obliged to give them one. 
The memhers, however, were 
those whom he had chosen. 
'J’ho doors of the House of 
Coiiiinoiis were guarded, and 
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none but bis friends were ad- ' men many of tlieir bad ac‘tions 
mitted. These men offered' are not so niueh crimes as 
him the title of King^ but he j mistakes. It was so with Crom- 
refiiscd it, and fourteen days ' well. His ]»nrt in the death of 
after he dissolved the assembly. 1 King Charles was, pi rhaps, as 
After this event (yroiiiwell; much a mistake us a crime. He 
lived with the consciousness thought no doubt that, after so 
that he was feared and dis- many lives had been sacrifiecd 
liked. The thought caused liiin in battle, it was right to saeri- 
greut misery. He was much lice one life for the peace of the 
troubled, too, because he was in country. Hut perhaps he 
debt. Being thus distressed, wished to kill the king only 
the Royalists, the Presbyterians, that he himself might rule the 
and other parties conspired country. No one can say whe- 
against him, one after another, ther bethought so; but if he 
Thus he was always in fear of did, this was a crime, 
death. A pamphlet was pub- Ambition was, indeed, one 
I lislied entitled “Killing no of his failings. This led him 
I Murder,” in which Cromwell into evil; for he grasjicd the 
! w'as compared to a w'olf. It is jaiwer by violence, and was 
said that after reading this obliged to maintain it with 
w'^ork he was never seen to violence. His position was 
smile more. He seemed to unjust because he had it; 
look upon every stranger with the peojile had not given it to 
fiU6)>icion. He wore armour him. To keep this position 
under his clothes, he carried he w\as oblige<l to act unjustly, 

' pistols in his pocket, and employing .spies, iiiiprisoniiig 
changed his bedroom every those he feared, and even sell- 
two or three nights. ing some as slaves for the West 

At length he was seized with Indies. in fact, he did us 
a fever at Hampton Court. (Charles I. had done when he 
He removed to Whitehall, sought for unjii'-t power, 
where he soon after died, in Yet Cromwell was often kind 
the .59th year of his age. and good. He w^as a good son 

At his death Cromwell had to his parciitA, and was a good 
been protector nearly five 3 ’ears. husband. He was a good 
He was buried with great pomp father, and trained his children 
in Henry VH.’s Chapel in to fear (iod. Mortf, he tried 
• Westminster Abbey. The cost to fear Cod himself, and often 
of his funeral w^as £()d,000; prayed to Him for His guid- 
the charge for black cloth only ance. 

was £6,920. He who often prays to God 

Cromwell’s character has cannot be a bud niAn; thus wo 
been very dittereiitly drawn, lind that Cromwell’s nature 
Soinecallhimagood, and others wnis inclined to mercy. Until 
a bad man. On the whole, he was misled by his ambition, 
however, there was more good he was “frank, ullable, magna- 
in him than evil; for with all nimous, bold, and just.” 
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14th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

TIIK kestohation. 


V. Tiiu history of the Coni- 
nlon^^eillth iiiav he divided into 
tljvee parts. 1st. 'J’lie- hfnr 
^ears, Iroiii the deatli of 
(y'liailcs in 1649 to 16.W, when 
tl)e })arJi.iiiicnt goviMjie<l tlie 
nation ; — iindly. The seven 
years, from tlie dissolution of 
the parliament in Itif).') to lt358, 
when Cromwell governed as 
“ I’roteetor;”—iJidly. A ])erio<l 
of nearly tuo years, from Crom¬ 
well’s ileatli, in 1658, to the 
retain ol Charles IJ., in J660, 
when the “oilieers” of govern¬ 
ment, ap])ointe<l by Ciomnell, 
were the jirineijial rulers of the 
nation. 

Jiefore writing our memory- 
lesson on the Cummonweiilth, 
1 will tell }on a few jiartiealars 
coneerning the last jieriod. 

On the 4th Septemher, 1658, 
the davafter Ciomweirs death, 

V • 

liis eldest son Kiehard Crom¬ 
well w’as proelaimed J^ord Pro¬ 
tector. 'J'hc ambassadors from 
foreign countries, and the 
ofllcers of the army and navy, 
acknowledged his ])oucr, and 
sent him their congratulations. 
Dejmtations were sent from 
one hundred congregations and 
churches, frimi the co'inties, *he 
cities, and the horonghs; all 
of these men brought messages, 
promising to deviitn their lives 
and fortunes to hi.'* highness. 

Kiehard, however, was a very 
difterent man from his lather. 
11c was more (itted for private 
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than for public life. He liked 
better to rcail and to stiuly than 
to light. When he>\as urged 
to be more, severe to the 
Royalists, he . aiil, “ 1 jiosi- 1 
lively forbid shedding the blood ' 
of a single man in my cause.” 
Such a man was not likely to 
he. admired by the warlike 
ollieers of Cromweir.s arniv. 

•f 

They liad, you remember, 
formed the council of govex'n- 
ment «lnving the Protectorate ; 
thex, therefore, re.solvcil to 
depose Wicdiard Cromwell, and 
to govern the kingdom tlicm- 
.sel\ es. 

'I'his was soon done. Roth 
Kichanl (b'onnvell amt hi.s bro¬ 
ther llenrv, w'iio commanded 
in Ind.ind, rc.'<igncd ollicc at 
once, without attempting to 
resist. 

’['he princijial reimblican 
ollieers, I'leetwooil, the chief 
general of the army, (Icncrals 
Lambt'rt, and Monk, Sir Harry 
Vane, and six others, fonned 
the new “conncil of govern¬ 
ment.” 'riiesc men now stood 
in the place of Cromwell, and 
they found themselves in > 

similar dilTicnlties. They were 

•• 

obliged to assemble the House 
of Commons, and they sent 
for the members of the Rump 
Parliament, whom the Pro¬ 
tector had so violently driven 
out of their places. As soon 
as this parliament met they 
turned upon the council who 


■\vi:j)N'i:{jI>av, 
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liud recalled tlicin. They tiivjicil 
out of their otHcos Jjaiiihert, 

! l)esborou;;]i, and two or three 
I others. Lamhert would not 
I submit to this; his soldiers 
I mutinied, and the next morn 
inj;, as the speaker and the 
j members were comin^r to the 
I house, be met them ^\ith ji 
I hod^\ of lifi'-fjuanls, «lrove them 
ail hack a^.iin, and declared 
the parliament diss(d\ed. Thus, 

• once more, the natitni A\as en- j 
tirely }'o\eriied hy the aimy. < 

Just at this time, when the, 
council \\ere in their ;>reatest' 
diilieulties, one of tlndr nmnlier,' 
nameil (iioMU\i. Monk, re-, 
solved to restore the Iloyal: 
l''amily, lie A\as at that time | 
(jo\ernor of Seothiiid, and was' 
there at tin* head of S.OOO men.' 

As sf)on as iMonk heard how 
Lambert had dissolved the 
' jiarliament, he ])rotesled aj^ain^t 
the action, lie deelareil that 
another should be summoned 
directl\, and he set forward 
with all his troops lor London. 
The whole kiimdom wondered 
at this movement. The peoj>le 
from all i»aris eaireily ;i'«ked 
him, “AVliine are \ou "om^?*’ 
“ What are \ou }ioin}; to tlo?” 
but he kei)t silence. lie 
marched oinvard, and diirin;;^ 
all his jomney he would not; 
disclose his dc'-i^rns. He only,' 
remarked that ‘‘ he w’as ^joinjf 
to restore the peace of the, 
country.’' 

AVhen he bad reached St. 
Albans, which is within a few 
miles of London, the memhers 
of the Hump Parliament had 
re-asscml>lcd. The greater 
]»art of the army had declared 
themselves on the side of the 


pai'Iiamcnt, and Lamhert was 
! confined in the 'I’ower. 

! !Monk was not sure that all 
the regiim-nts belonging to the 
other generals cordd h(‘ de- 
, ]K'nde<l nj)on ; he therefore 
sent onh-rs that they should 
leave London. Sonn* (dieted 
the oriler ; those who dnl not 
' gt> he turned out, ;ind then 
•piarteied his own soldiers in 
their phn’cs. 

During this time .Monk had 
been comiiiunie.iting with 
Charles II., :iud had emu- 
jileted his plans forri*'«toi ine:hini. 
lie then caused the Hnnij) I'.ir- 
liament to ilisso]\e theei'ehes, 
and a new one to be eheted. 

'rile new parliament met on 
the ^.'jth April, HbiO. nnalist 
w.is elected as speaker; and 
.Monk, knowing the power 
I of his aimy in Lomlon, had 
' the criurage to propo-«* that 
' ('harh-s II. should be ii‘stoieil. 

lie sent a mess.ige to the house 
I that Sir John (jrein tile, a ser- 
;\ant of the king, was in 
I London with letteis from the 
king. 'I'liev reeeiM-il the news 
iwitli j(n, (Jreinille was I'alled 
in, and the letim' containing the 
king’s propos.ils was lead, 'riie 
[iiopos.ils were at once ngreeil 
to, King C'harles was sent for, 
and he entered London amidst 
general acclanialioiis, on ihe 
l^'.Mli May, Ititio, whi<-h was his 
liirthday. 'rims snddenl\ |■nded 
the Kiiglish (’ommoiiwealrh. 

Ust,uuS7. TUIC 

WEALTH. 

' Tlcsran . . . . KUO 
Ended .... I'idi) 

1. A fter ihe death t\f Charles 
Entjland wai, */ovenied hi/ the 
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Luinj Paifiameiit. The memhers 
u'etr, huu'f-ver, divided into tu'o 
jnn’lh'Sf the IndepevdmtH and the 
/Ws/ii/tcrifins. Fairfax the 
Commit hder-in- chief of the forces 
was a “ Preshijipj tan CitOM- 
WKLL, the Lord lien tenant of 
Irelfutd, was an “ Independent." 

2. After Cioniwell had con- 
qtiered Ireland, he was recalled 
to make war against the Scots, 
who had proclaimed the son of 
Chat les the First as their king. 
Fairfax laing a Presht/terian 
had declined the. undertaking, 
and Cromwell was elected Com- 
mandn - (Heneral in his .stead. 

•T, Cromwell conquered the 
Scots, and drove. Charles out of 
the. country. On his return to 
Jjondoii he. utas idolized la/ the 
people, ife teas not only the 
most jtowrrfd, hat the most 
popular man in Flngland. The 
parliament, however, weie 
jealous of him ; he was, therefore, 
lem/iteil to tale advantage of his 
/lower, lie caused a quarrel 
between the parliament and his 
armg ; then with the help of his 
soldieis he turned the members 
ou^ of the house, after using the. 
most violent language, lie next 
took the government of the nation 
into his own hands. 

4. But the people would not 
alloir Cromwell to govern alone. 
He. therefore, cho-ie a new House 
of Commons, taking care to select 
as members, fanatical men who 
Would biinq disgrace on them¬ 
selves. These men, who were 
called “ The liarebone Poj'lia- 
me.ut,” soon la ought the idea of 
parliament into tidicxdei ttnd 
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after its members had sat for 
some time, he dismissed them, 
and governed the nationunder the 
title of Photicctok. lie wajn, 
however, assisted by a Council of 
State composed of the officers 
of the army. 

5. Cromwell’s government was 
a most vigorous one. He sub¬ 
dued JiL enemies at home, and 
abroad. Hi. conquered the 
Dutch and SpaniJi nations, 
made an alliance with France, ' 
and rereived the homage of the 
principal nations of Europe. 
These wars, howerer, led 
to great expense, ichicli caused 
discontent among the pe.ople. 
lie thus became an object of dis¬ 
like, and numerous conspiracies 
were raised ngaiiist him. After 
riilliiig another jiiirliinnerit and 
dissolving it quirkli/, he was ia 
constant fear of violent death ; 
he became very gloomy and 
miserable, and died in the. fiO/A 
i/e.ar oj' his age, in the yeAir 

■] fiSS. 

6. After Cromwell’s death his 
son liiciiAitl) was proclaimed 
Protector; hut the officers of the 
army soon deposed him. They 
then formed themselves into a 
council to govern the nation, and 
assembled the parliament. The 
parliament, hoivever, soon quar¬ 
relled with them, and they there¬ 
fore dissolved it. 17/ton this, 
one of their numher, (jENeral 
Monk, resolved to restore 
f7harles II. By menus of his 
army, which muste.red 8,000 men, 
he was enabled to do so; and 
Charles entered London in the 
year 1660. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


DEVONSlIIltB. 

“ Mr DKAR CniLDREN,— “ ‘I siipposc that this land is 

This is !i vi*rv wide place!’ very hi^li?’ I said. 

I said to rnysclf as I stood some- “ ‘'I’liut it he, sir; some parts 
where about the middle of are the hi(thest land in Devon- 
Devonshire, ‘ I should think it shire. This ])art is all plain, rlien 
must be very liijrh, for it is very some parts are moiiniainous, 
• cold ; certainly it is very lonely, and other parts are very bo«tpy. 
for I have walked some miles, There arc what tiny call 
and have not yet seen a house, luorr/ssfis —soft muddy places 
1 have only met tw'o women.’ forty feet deep. The water-plants 
“Then 1 thought a^ruln :—*I there have grown every year, 
have read of and have then become rotten 

,, n » .1 j a'xl have died. Then there is 

That .Irink nver, near U.e weeallDartni.mrlorest, 

t:lu 8 . 9 y sen ” which is dinerent again. 

’ “ ‘ 1 supjiose you breed sheep 

and! have heard that thecliniate on these moors,’ I saiil. 
here is so mild that the myrtle “ ‘ Yes sir, Dartmoor mutton 
grows unsheltered <m the sea- is very good-Havoured. Ah, I 
shore. So that perhaps I am have had many a long journey, 
not in Devonshire yet. Oh ! sir, bringing sheep acroh.s these 
here comes a butcher with some moors, ’specially on winter 
sheep, J’ll ask him. J .say, friend, nights, sir, when there’s been no 
what is the name of this ))lace?” moon up, and we have had 
“‘Thickey pl.ice, siri* it be the ]ielting .sleet right in our 
Dartmoor’—but 1 cannot spell faces. 1 remember one dark 
hiswordsasheproiioiinccdthem, night when the sheep were so 
“ ‘ This he. a lonely place, sir, Irightcned that they ran otf in 
very, especially at nights. Ami all directions in spite of the 
when the ivinter nights come on, dog. The sort of cold we have 
and th(‘rc be .snow on the ground, in the winters, it is enough to 
then it be mo.st dreadful.’ bite one’s fingers oil'.’ 

Is it very w'ide, then?’ “I certainly agreed with the 

“ ‘Ishould think it be, indeed, butcher that ’twas a cold idace; 
sir. If you w'anteil to w'alk all then 1 remembered Salisbury 
the length from north of ’em to p/uin and the South doirns, and 
the south, you’d have to walk the mountains of Cumberland, 
22miles; and it’s 14 miles across and the other sheep breeding 
t’other way. You see, sir, all places I had seen—but this 
round all this part is one great seemed the coldest of all. 
plain, and it don’t seem to have Why,you.scc,sir,’continucd 
any end.’ my companion, * Devonshire is 
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u riitlior dainji country—it Ji’nt cnllbuttcr tlic principul jirocliicc 
like one tljut is far inland, of 3 'our county ?’ 

There he the sen on the north “ ‘ It i.s one of the principal 
sifle of it, and the .south, ho thing.s, for in I)evon.‘<liirc there’s 
there’s plenty of va])our, and more g^‘Ls.s-land than land for 
cloud, and rain,and that like—so growing c(;rn. So ue are famous 
we grow u great many ptitafocs ' here for five tiling.'^, our u.Keiiand 
here—siipposeyouknow,sir,that .sheep, or “live .‘•toek,” as they 
potatoc.s like a damp elimaie?’ sire esdled; cream, and cheese, 
“ ‘ Ves,’ [ said, ‘1 learned that and jsotatoes.’ 
in Ij.'incashire ; a great many po- “‘Ami ih«M-e's something 
tatoes are grown in tliatcounty.’ more, I think. Ih.i\'‘hesirdmueh 
“‘So there be here, ami tlie alioiit the Devonshire 
farmers simd them to Jj<mdou. “ ‘Ali to he sure, sir. re.s, 
JJut in our county w'c have more, wo drink more eider tluin any- 
pasture laml titan anything tiling else heic. lint 1 can tell 
else—w'e liave some heautilul you more ahout tlie cattle and 
rivers, tlie Tor, tlie Teign, and sheep tiian tiiat sort of tiling, 
the D.iit, and tlie Kx, and the All 1 know' is tliat I have seen 
I’amar, and all along the hanks hnndreils of ajiples growing on 
of these rivers there are rich the warm slojies of the hills; and 


meadows.’ 


that the cider is inmle from 


“ ‘'I’liiit i.s what 1 expected,’ I their juice. There are a good 
said. ‘1 liUN e oiteii heard of the niatiy fa\ourite soi ts of ap])le.s. 
he.iutirul valleys of I)e\onshire, 'I’he hlos.soins look very ])retry.’ 
and 1 know an artist who often You iloii’t know how the 

comes here to make sketches. eid<*r is made then ?’ 

He has showm me many a pic- “ ‘ No; it is not “ in my line,” 
tiire of the waterfall.s, and miH.s, you see, sir.’ 
and shady rivers,aiidoldljiidge.s ‘“I wanted,’I said, ‘to learn 
of thi.s county. And 1 have something about cider-making, 
often lasted your c/ot/«v/ vmam — and to send tlu' p.irlicularshome 
the Dev oiisliirc cream i.s enough to some children; hut never 
to make one remember the mind! 1 will wait until we reach 


countv all his life.’ 


Herefordshire—that i.s a famous 


“ ‘ Yes, .sir, you are right there eider couniy.’ 

—and did you ever tasteyM«X:ct? ‘‘1 could not get any more 
Next time you pass oue of our j informal i<in about the .soil of 
farm-house.s a.sk the people to I Dev'on.shire, except that at the 
make you one! And you woiiM north-east of the county there 
like the Devonshire butter loo, is iiart of another large moor. 
I’ll bo bound. The red cows I. is called Exmoor, but the 
of our county are very fat and greater partis in Somersetshire, 
plump, yet they are good! ‘* 1 did not cro.ss Dartmoor as 
milkers. I knew one cow as ! I had intended, but returned to 
gave twenty-four ([uarts of milk I Exeter, where I remain, 


a day,—but that was only one.’ 
“ ‘ Then 1 suppose that yoi' 
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“IIenuv Young.” 


14th Week, , FRIDAY. Grammar. 


ETYiArOLOGY. 

ClIAl'TKR IV. 

TTTE of words.—AFFIXES. 

I*. Lf,t us see to-<l:iy how I P. JJnt hujiposo that 1 join 
words are Idrnic’d by addiii^j; /#/on to tlie word weak. 

8} llahli’.s to tliu i‘ii<l ol tlu‘root. IK. It fheii becoim-s an <ul- 
TJic word freak is an adjoc- verb —weakly ; as, ‘‘ho looks 
tivo, hut hy addiiij; nr.ss to it, it, weakly.” 

hceoiiieN a noun— “ weaknes".” ' P. Jiosides the eiidin^^s/nw, 
!Sn])j)OM-, howexcr, tliat we add fn, and ty, tliere are many 
«n to the word weak. ' otliers nsed to Ibrin nouns, 

L. Then, jiajia, yon make it' \erhs, and ad\erl)s. Siieli end- 
a verb. Tlie \erh “ weaken ”, in;;s are, as I told }on, called 
means to make weak, just as ajlijcvs. To day \on ma\ eom- 
stren,^th-en means to make mit to memory a list ol' the 
btroii}', or hard-en to make hard. , most im]iortant. 

1.—AFFIXES 'lO FORM XODNS. 

Nouns denoting persons are Ibimed hy adding— 

-AX, as liistorir/a, nrti^<'/a, gruiiiiiinrn/a, miisicina. 

-AXT, as a-^islrz/^^ i-ev\nnt. cuiahutaa^. 

-All, as selioln/’. lu*gg«c. vif«/’, In//*. 

-Alin, ns sliig^'^/v/. ili'iiiikf//v/, sifwn/v/, coward. 

-.'nr, as adwYt-ary, niisMonrt/v/, sccrelr/ry. 

-ATK, as advocn/c, niagislrn/c, ciir«/c, gradurt^r. 

-KB, as absciiirr, roriigrr, coiMiiiilt/r, lioiottr. 

-KKIi, a.s Jiiiclionrcr, eiigmm', cliMriol^yr. 

-liNT, as coirc'pimdca/, ,>.tad/-;<^, presidewA 

-Ell, as W'lifr/', sing//*, laiyrr, Ituild/v, earrnr. 

-1ST. as -AYUst, orgiiii/.v/, lIor/.v/, c\ang'cl/.s^. oca]/.s/. 

-jTi;, as liCV/Vc, tavour/Vc, l.'aiiaaii//<', anclior/Vc. 

-l\E, as eapl/'rr, relal/cr, fiigitn’t', o])C'rin/tv'. 

-on. us actor, conduct a/', collect^/’, iiioniler. 

-STKii, as soiigjs/cr, sjnn.sVt'r, guiiicjf/iT, iiuii.v/fir. 

-XEii, as law//('/•, sawy/rr. 

2.—NOUNS DENOIINO TIIINOS, OR OENERALLr 

CALLED “aUSTRACI’ NOLNb.” 

-AOB, ns pcerffy/r, i>atron«//ff. 

-ISM, ns 2 >t>tUoi/.v/a, 1icroi.v/a. 

-MExNT, ns atiiasc*;/n'/d, ubatcMtca#. 

-MONY, ns acTi//«nty, mixXv\mouy. 

-NCI!, as ignorawco, jirudcwce;. 

-Nt'Y, as infio/e^, tendcacy. 

-NEBS, us guud/tr.ViSr, hurd/im, dark^m. 
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- 8 I 0 N, OH oonvulxtVm, expAiunon. 

-TJi, us ]icnUA, dep^A, wid/A, length, 

-TiON, us pruducfion, vindicafto?^ 

-TV, as probi^//. 

-noot), as GhWilhoodf mnnhoodj hoyhoody hardi/t£W<^. 

-SUIP, us friend^/t//^, enxiviship. 

-j>OM, us 'kingdofn. 

-me, as bisliop/*?t!. 

-TUHK, us iuriitude, 

-UliB, us pleas7^/’0, leisure. 

-Sitv, as cookery, mockery, bribery. 

3.—Dimin otives. 

-CLV, as partiefp, articTe, cantir2s. 

-cni<K, OH aiiiuuilritZT?, verinicu^t;. 

-BT, us ciivUY, lockT;^, englet, tlowre#, 

-LKT, as rin^/(‘/, bam/p/, slreuin/t;;^. 

-LiMO, as iluck^/My, gonliny, &tvipliiig, 

-KIN, us lumbA/zi, vaH.nmkm. 

4 .—AFFIXES TO FORM ADJECTIVES. 

-ANT, as nbuni1»//^, 

-ATK, us S('>1///<‘, p:iSHii1TI//f<!. 

-PDi., as nr\J'ul, hciniUful. 

-uus or uss, ns bomituuu^, plenteouj, vcrbo««. 

-Aiii.K, ns tnulloaiE/ft’. 

-im.K, us (orcihle. 

-IHM, us fooh’M, hoyh7i. 

-LiKK, ns warli/tr, mniilike. 

-LY, ns fnllicr///, niunly. 

-SOMh:, as troul>lp,K£im<f, (oiiJOMf. 

-Y, UH wealthy, 

-iCAL, as (luiiiocraf/m/, mclliodtca^. 

-IVK, as cxpeiis/n/;, instrucU'v^. 

-BN, ns eurtlu'/t, leadfiTi. 

Also AC, AL, AN, Aft, ATtv, ic, ID, ILB, INB. ory; as domoniae, 
universal, repul)Lir<Z7(, insula/*, teinporn/’y, j/eriodic (periodical), huuiiui, 
volatile, itiianline, transitory. 

5. —AFFIXES TO FORM VERBS. 

-ATB, as vacate, nbumina/o, consecro/o, nssassina/o. 

-BN, as moistc'/t, Hweetoa, liardra, weakr/«. 

-pv, asu/ystj/y, justi/y, puri/y, iim"tii/y. 

-IBB, as real/xr, advorti/ro, pali'un'/.vc, exercise. 

-ISH; os roMsh, polixfi, publut//, iintjr/i. 

G. —AFFIXES TO FORM ADVERBS. 

-LY, as friend/y, plonsnut/y, sweet/y, fearfully. 

-WAai), as en»\/eard, Boolliward, forward. 

-AVI SB, otherwise. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
ClIArXER IV. 
LIST OJb’ LATIN ROOTS. 


P. Txour two last lessons \vc 
talked akoiit the jirefixcs suid 
affixes of deriv;iti\e w«)i-(l.s. To¬ 
day you may learn some of the 
prineipal roots to which these* 
in-efixes and affixes are added. 

LATIN llOdTS AM) JJKUIVA- 
TIVKri. 

1. Arinrs, .sharp. 

Aeid, aciihly, ai'iilnlated. 

2. J'ltpji's, equal. 

Ei}ii:i]ity,ei[mta))l(*. eijmty, etinn- 
tni‘, ndeipiale. cipniios. ei{mvniei)t, 
equiili>t)tiit, oiiuiaii^uliir, eqiia- 
niiaity, ei|iidaternl. {/n .sir of 
fhe.se vor(ftt the derieatiee.s of 
frqOfiit /.V onh/ a.seif an a prefi.r. 
iantead of hennj the root or prin- 
eipal part: point out whieh are 
the trordn.) 

A(jna, Aoiii, a,field. 

Agricnllure, {i^frieadlurist, agra¬ 
rian. 

- 1 . Aoo, T do‘. Acti's, <A;w<*. 

Aft, actual, arli\i*, action, agoal, 
actor, agitate. 

\\.'vv.XK, another. 

Alter, alteration, iiiialteralilc. 

(». Ai/ri's, hi(fh. 

Altitiiilc, exalt, exaltation, alti- 


7. Ajirri’s. a friend. | 

Amity, iimicable, miiiiioul. 

8. .Amo, I love. 

Amiable, iiinati vetie.ss. niniabillty, 
amorous, auuituiir, amatory. 

0. AMPt.i’.s, larqe. 

Ample, amplil'x, nmplilication, 
amplituili*. 

10. Axnn.i's. a earner. 

Anirular, iruiuglo, rectangle, 
(|uailraiigle. 

11 . Ax 1 MI'S, nml A m m a, the ttonl, 
the mind. 

Unanimous, luaL'ii.inimons. 

12. .\x.\rs, a pear. 

Annual, aueuily, ]icrenuinl. 

lv\KK<'i.sK .'to.—Write twelve 
senteiic«‘s. each containing one 
of the above woids. 

I 

!■'>. Aqr'. ivater. \ 

A(|natic, ai|ueous, miueduct. 

14. A a n IT K n, « Jadije. ' 

Arbitrary, acbitiatc. aiInter. 
l.“). A iioro, I horn. 

Anient, ardour, anlcutlx, ar¬ 
dency. I 

ID. Aum arn/y. i 

Armada, armour, ariiKiry, army, j 
17. A as, AiiTls. art. j 

Artilidal, artist, arlliil, artle-ss, i 


sonant. 

ExKiu'tSE .32.—Write twelve 
sentciiee.s, each containing one 
of the above words. (When 
the root ami other parts of a 
word do not clearly show its 
meaning, refer to a dietionaiy.)'* 

• The object of these exerc bci* is, 
that ihu pupil may learn the meiiiiiiitf 


I ani.san. 


I of e.nch nonl bv iisiii<> it iii its pro|H*r | 
■.ciise. 'J'lii* piqiil shoiiM soiiictiuies > 
.iiieiiipr to <-iiiiil)iiii‘ Ihrcc i>r four * 
ilem.'itiics froni the same mol: in <iiie I 
seiiiciice. Thus—.O. You may a/fer 
your sum, l>iit tlie ol/rrotioii when 
made, will be iiniilfcru/jU'. 4. 1 huvu 
direi'li'd an achre lojuit to enter an 
net ion ni'iiiiist the nctor who acted in 
I the second act of the play. 
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18. a joint. 

.Article, ar lieu lute, inarticulate. 

Exeiicise ;U.—Write twelve 
sentences, eaeli containing one 
of tlie above words. 

19. Asi*bh, rouffh. 

Asperity, c.\aspcratc, exaspera¬ 
tion. 

20. Aunro, ntcaf. 

Aiiiliblc, audience, inaudible, 

auditor. 

21. Arono, T inoronxe; Auctd.s, 

invroftitfifL 

Augment, auction, auctioneer. 

92. WWWW, a heat'd. 

Barber, barb, barbed. 

2:1. IJratu.s, hle.s.<ted. 

Beatitude, beatify, beatific. 

21. Bhi.mtm, teat'. 

Bebol, rcbeliioii, rebullioiis, bel¬ 
ligerent. 

Exeucise .'15.—Write twelve 
scntence.s, each containing one 
of tlie above words. 

2.'». Be XU, trelL 

Benevolent, benetautor, bene¬ 
diction. 

20. Bino. TdrinTt. 

Iiiibibo, vvinobibber, bib. 

97. Bi.s, twice, or two. 

Bisect, biscuit, bisection, biped. 

28. Bonus, good. 

Bounty, bountiful, bounteous. 

29. Cacut, CAriTr.s, the, head. 

Capital, captain, decapitate, cape. 
80. C A no, I Jail', Cabus, 

Cadence, accident, occasion, in¬ 
cident. 

Exercise 36.—Write tivclve 
scntence.s, each containing i-nc 
of the above wonls. j 

31. C.*i)o, I cut or kill. 

Ineiaion, lioniicide, suicide, fra¬ 
tricide, parricide, regicide, infanti¬ 
cide. 

32. Capio, I take; Captus, 

taken, (sonietiines Cbptus.) 

Captive, accept, captor, captivity, j' 
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3.‘l. X!aim), Caum.s, flesh. 

Incarnate, carnal, incariiation. 

34. Cwus, hollow. 

Cave, excavate, cavern, exenva- 
tion. 

3.‘i. Cedo, I i/ield or go. 

Precede, proceed, .succeed, recede, 
concession. 

36. Celo, Thide. 

Conceal, concealment, conceal- 
able. 

JCxERi-'i.'SE 37,—Write twelve 
sentences, eaeh eoi'.*aining one 
of the above word.s. 

37. Centum, rt 7/Mw/Zm7. 

Century, ecnturion, centage, per 
cent. 

38. Cbiitus, sure. 

A.secrtain, certify, ceriilicatc. 

:»9. CiTo, I call or rouse. 

Excite, incite, cite, recitation, 
cxcitoiiient. 

•to. Civis, a citizen. 

CUil, civic, civility, civilize, 
civilian, city. 

41. Ci.AMO, T ery aloud. 

Exclaim, procliiiiii, reclaim, 
clamour, acciuinaliun, claim, clam¬ 
orous. 

42. Claudo, Tshut. 

Cbaiise, exclude, include, con¬ 
clusion, seclude, seclusion, close. 

Exercise 38.—Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above word.s. 

43. CuTNO, Thend. 

Incline, decline, incliiiution, re^ 
cline, declension. 

4t. fJoi.o, Hill. 

Colony, liorticnltiirc, agriculture, 
colonize, colonial, cultivate. 

4.5. Con, Coanis, Z7/^ 

Cordial, concord, accord, discord. 

46. Corpus, a body. 

Corporal, corps, corpse, corup- 
Icnt, corporation, corporate. 

47. Crroo. 1 believe or trust. 

Croilit, creditor, creed, credible, 



SATUUDAY. 


PLEAS \ NT VAr.ES. 


GUAM MAR. 


inemlil'lc, emliilons, fioilulity, j Kx!.kcise41. —Writi* twelve 
ci'odenep, credculiali*, creilUiible, , sentences, c.-n-Ji containing one 
accredit. , of the above words. 

4S. OnKsro, I ni i),.rn. 


Increase, cre-'Ceal, •h'crea.'sc. 


(51. J>i-srn, 1 hnrn. 
Disciiilc, ilisciiiliiH', diseiplinn- 


liXicnrisE .39.—'Write twelve rinn. 
senleiiei's, eacli containinjf one (5:?, Jlo, Datcs, f/Zacw. 


ol' tbe al)o^e words. 

49. (Jai’N. Ciircis. n cm«.«. 
(b'liMiiIe, ciucity. Cl uciroriii, cra- 
citix, excniei.itc. 

fjO. nj'ault. 

Exculpiite, ciilijaljlc, eiilpiibility. 

T)!. CUHA, ('fire. 

Accar.'ife. secure, eceiiritv, 


Dative, adiiitjoti, iidduional, eun- 
diliuii, edition. 

03. Docko. I icuvh. 

Docile, doctor, docility, doetrine. 

(II. u hoHKr. 

Iconic, domestic, doiuiiilo, do¬ 
mestical c. 

•I.’i. Dri’O, Thud. 

Ductile, deiliice, reduce, inditco, 


cun.te, curator, cure, curious, pro- pnidu.v, iidducc, co.iduce, 

cure, enioriiic. reduction, induction, imlucl, duke, 

ri-J. ri'itao, I rvn. duct. 


Incur, occur, recur, concur, cur¬ 
rency, cun cut. curnelc, jireciirsor, 
incursion, cxciirhioii, succour, cur¬ 
sory. 

53. Cl'lives, croolud. 

Curve, cuiviliiiear, curvature. 

51. I) \ M NO, I condemn. 

Condeinii, damnatory. 


00. T) 1 ' 0 , tn'o. 

Dual, duel, iliict, duiiious, duo¬ 
decimal, ludulotiililo. 

K\i:i«'I8K 42. —Write twelve 
seiitences,‘eacli containino one 
of the above words. 

07. Drnt’s, hard, lasting. 


^ - Durable, endure, duration, in- 

1<.\KR('|.SK 40. >1 rite tw'olvc durinj', endurance. 


scntcMices, eacb containinj^ one 
of ibc above words. 

55. Dens, a tooth. 

Indenture, dentist, indcTited, 
dental, trident, dent, dentition, 
edentutn. 

50. Densus, thich. 

Dense, condense, density, con- 
densor. 

57. Dkus, God. 

Deity, deist, deify, deistioal. 


68. Dtro, I speak. experimental, peril. 

Dictate, dietioiiarv, diction, bo- .. . , 

ncdictioii, imiledietion, contradie- I'.XERCISE 43. rite tw'elve 
tion, prediction, edict, verdict, sentences, each containing one 


08. Ko, J ffo; iTUM, gone. 
lilxit, initiate, trunsil. 

09. Kmo, I hnij. 

Dcdccin, oxeiiiptiori, <-xcmpt. 

70. Eqi'I’h, eqnal. 
Eipintor, ndequate. 

71. Eiino, I wander. 

Err, error, ubcrrutiun, unerring, 
erratic, nbcrrniit. 

73. ExrBiiion, I try. 
Ex'])crt, experiment, experience, 
experimental, peril. 

Kxercise 43.— Write tw'elve 


interdict, indict. 

59. Dies, a day. 

Dial, diary, meridian, diurnal. 

60. Diiinus, worthy. 
Dignity, dignify, indignity, 
deign, condign, disdain. 


of the above words. 

73. Extra, beyond. 
Extraordinary, extravagant, ex- 
tra-Huperiino. 

74. Facio, Ido, I make. 
Factor, deticient, manufacture, 
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artiflciiil, factory, fact, factious, 
benefactor, rarefaction, malitfnctor, 
mnniifactory, salisfy, certify, cru¬ 
cify, infection, affection, defection, 
delicinncy, proficiency, auffleiency, 
perfect, confectionery, sacrifice, 
hustotiiin. 

75. Fallo, I deceive. 

Infallililc, fallacious, fallacy. 

70. a report. 

FnmoiM, infamy, dctiime, fame. 

77. Iheep off. 

Fender, defeml, fence. 

78. Fi!no, r hear, or carry; 
liATtM, carried. 

Defer, refer, prefer, transfer, 
confer, differ, infer, offer, proffer, 
Buffer, eireiimferenee, conference, 
differenei*. somniferous, pestiferous. 
Jjiicifer. ferry, fertile, dilnle, olila- 
tion, rehuioii, eollatinn, tiMiisliilion, 
circulation, superlative. 

K\ni{(."isio 44. —Write tivelvc 
sentences, oaeh containing oin 
of the .iluivc words. 

7i). Fidks. fnifJl. 

ConIMe, fidelity, inli'lel.difHdenf. 
confident, perfidy, afti.niee, defy. 

80. Kims, an end. 

Final, deliiie, finisli, fine, con¬ 
fine, finite, infinite, infinity. 

81. Kiinirs, xfrong. 

Confirm, infirm, atHrm. 

S J. n Jlame. 

Infl.iiiie, indaminalile, flambeau. 

8:]. Flecto, I head. 

Hoflecf, infleet, defleet, circum¬ 
flex, g(‘iiiiflexion, llexilile. 

8 4. Folii’M, rt 

Foliage, portfolio. 

Kxkiicisk 45. —Write twelve 
senteiK-es, c.iili containing one 
of the above ^\ords. 


85. Foiikt, a shape. 

Deform, conform, reform, inform, 
perform, form, formula, multiform, 
eruciforiii, uniform, transform. 

8fi. Fbanoo, / break ; fuactds, 
brokm. 

Fraction, infringe, fractional, re¬ 
fract, frail, fragile, fracture, frag¬ 
ment, refractory. 

87. a brother. 

Fraternal, fraternity, fratricide. 

88. >010 T crumble. 

Friable, friabilit\. 

89. Fiions, fhefoieh.ead. 

Front, frontispiece, frontlet, af¬ 
front, confront, frontier, ctlrontcry. 

90. FiiiJon. 1 enjoy. 

Fruit, frnitliil, fruiterer, fructify. 

Kxeuci.sk 46.— Write twelve 
sentences, eacli containing one 
oftlie above words. 

91. FI'll Id. I flee. 

Fuiriti\ e. refuge, rolugoe, aubter- 

fuge, eciitril'iigal. 

93. Fcmi's, eninke. 

Fume, peiliniie, finiiigate. 

9.'{. Fcnik), Tpour ; viT.sn.s, 
poured. 

Fii*.il)lo, fii.ie, eoiifiiao, refuse, 
dill'ii-se, siiiriisc, infuse. 

91 . I' I' N1) c.s, th e bottom. 

Foundation, fiiMdaiiienlal, fund, 
refund, confound, jirofoiind. 

95. (iiixrs, a Umd. 

Jlegeiieriite. degenerate, general¬ 
ize, gcnernlc, gender. 

9(5. (jnuo. /bear. 

Iiolligcrent, gc.sliire. coiigeistion, 
digeaiioii, suggest, digc-st, siiggc.s- 
lioi), vicegerent. 

J'.xERcisn 47.—Write twelve 
sentences, each contiuniiig one 
I of the above tv ords. 
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PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JuUltNAL OJf INSTKDCTION FOll THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 


16th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIAHITY. 

“ And thoinjh T hestorv all mi/ goodt to feed thn ;>Of)r, and ihotujh 
. J yire. my body to be burned^ and have not churiiyy it projiteth me 
nothiny." 

ARTiti’H was at table ; iiaiiio.s of many otlicrs wlio luiil , 

witli lii.s })a]ia, aiKi \\a.s eating ' proiiiisial tlieir Jiioiiey. 
grapes and walniit<^. lie N\as| Wliile lie was dning this 
also lioteiiing to the talk of; Artliiir.sii])pud out of the room. ^ 
a stranger who had just' In a few niiniite.s he came hack i 
conic in. j imlding a huiulle in hi.s liand. 

“Yon .sec, sir," said the '‘'Plea.se, jiajm," lie .said, “niani- 
stranger, “it is a very urgent; nia told me 1 shouldn’t want [ 
c.ise. \Ve have not had u tire j tlie.se things any longer. Here 
in the iieighhourhooii for a long ' is a jiair of tiowsers, ami my 
time, and r don't think we luue old pehs.se, and two paii.s of | 
ever had one so had as this, socks. Will you let (hose poor j 
i Tlieie were six houses burnt— tdiildren—Oh! there’s .some- j 
j down to the gronml,—and in thing else,” he ailded; lor he i 
I one house there were li\e recollected that theie was a ! 
htniilies living. Someofthe.se pair of shoes which were too J 
iMior ]ieo]de Jni\c lost all their small for him—and he ran out ' 
i furniture; and, indeed, ever>- of the room again. | 

i thing; Tiicre are about a dozen While Artliur was locking 
i children who were got out in for tlie shoe's he recolleeiod too ; 

■ their night-elothe.«, ami have that he had in hi.s pla^-liox a 
I no proper clothing to wear. | new' fonrpenny piece. lie | 

I There’s a jioor woman crying i thought at first, “Mo, I can’t j 
' about her mangle,—a watch- j .spaie (hat;’’ tlicn he remein- ‘ 

; maker who lived on the ground hcied the last le.s.-jon on charity 
{ Iloor ha.s lo.st all his tools." ! —“And have not ihmity, ] am 
I “ It was certainly a dreadful betome as sonmling bi:i>s, or a . 
j fire,” said Arthiir’s papa; and, tinkling cunhal.” lli.i mind 
I alter a little more conversation was made up at once then. 

I on the subject, he promised to , “ Here, sir,” he said, us he re- : 

I give two jionnds to relieve the j turned to the ])arlour, “ those ' 
sulfercr.<J. He wrote his name shoes are very good—only a 
on a paper, on which were the i little worn at the toes; one of ■ 
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tlu’stnips wiiiits iiicnd'n;'; nrifl, •'iicjik to licr.* I .^ny, A!i<' 0 , it 
if you lu-re’s foiirpciu’c; j wiis too l)si<l to spoil my jii’otto 

foiiM’iit you l)uy S(jim.-tliiiij; —tiou', ’twiis \(‘vy ciii” 

willi i( ?'* I “’Tw.-is’iit «/// liiiilt,” aid 

'I'liank you, Ai’tliur,” ^nid ' Alioo, “’twns O'^car'" ; f liavc 
tlio jrcntlrmati. “I am sun* j lu'cn aiul cliiiiiiod him up. JIo, 
t he lillie cliildi'i'n will lx*, very ! <^ro\vs such a hio ditir j[ 

pl:id of tho foiirpcTiceami [ ca’iit hold him; ami A\hcn 
111* wrote Arthur’s rianm ou tin* I 'v«* ;xot into the eanleu, ami he 
list of Mihsciihers, umlcrueath sjnv your f'rotto, ami the fonn- 
liis papa’s. lain, ami tlie fish, In; llnui;rhl he 

Arthur felt quite dcliehteil would havo a sw ini. And then 
AVhen the ei*ntleman had {^one, , he jinlleil, and ])ul'ed away at ^ 
he went up and down the house ' his chain, and leaped ri^rht in 
sinjdne ahontcharity ; and w hen ! amonjf'-t. tin* troM fish, and he | 
lie was how Im^ his hoo]) in tin* has knocki'd dowii tin* foniitain. ' 
(.Mi'iien, he thon;r|it to liimsclf, / ilid'nt do it ; and it was’iit my 
‘‘It is very pleasant to have fault.” 

charitr. ()h. \ cs,” he thoneht, “Yes,’fwas,” said Arthur— 

1 will alwa\s have chaiity. “you’re a very nam.thl\ juirl.” 
do alonjx, hoo|i!” and jriviiie it “ 1 say ’//co.s'///then, if 
a ftood kiiocK, he sent it aji.iinst ’Phe doe pulled, nnd I couhl’nl 
a w heelhai row.“ Whose w heel ■ hold him.'’ 

harrow is this?” he cried “'Plien yon had no Imsincss 

“All, .Masli'r Arthur, where to hrine him in thep,arden; it 
hav(*you spi iinu: from?”said the Minr fault, it was!’’ 

jjanh'iier, lookiiijLC up. “ It w'as’nt —the do;; had no 

“ When* dill j/ex come from?” hiisiiiess to prow so hio— 
said Arihnr. ’twas’nt my fault; }ou ha\eno 

‘•Oh we’\e heeii inendinp hnsin(*ss tosav so.” 


your prof to for >ou—me nnd 


'Tirus your fault, then,” 


• mi * f 

your maniina have, all this s.aid Aithnr, M*ry vexed; “1 
time—wo shall soon put it to mill say it is your fault!'’ 


riphts.’ 


“ ’'I’was’nt then — anain ”— 


“Hut who has heen hreak- said Alice, ver\ loudly — 
inp—what? oh! look here! in “’tw'asn’t, it was’iit. it was’nt, 
the wheelhaiTow. Here is one it was’iit, it was'nt, if’’— 
of the new imapes that Ruth “It iras," said Arthur, “it 
nnd I put up; it's all hroken to was, it was, it was—T uU yon I 
jiieecs”—and he hcgiiu to cry it was; I (Mara it was; it 
w'ith M'xatioii. was—it wms”;—audit seemed 

“iS'evi’r mind, Arthur, in_ as if Arthur and Alice would 
hov,” said his mamma, “ it [ po on eontrmlielinp one another 
could’ut be helped; your friend I for a loiip time, to see who 
_A.lice”—• would ha\c “the last word,” 

“Hid Alice do it, mamma? when he suddenly sfopjicd. 
Now that was too had —oh, “Rever mind, Alice,” he 
here she conics; I’ll po and said; “perhaps it was’nt your 
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fault; T—I’vfi thoujilit of somc- 

Aliec was nmch rolicM‘<] at 
tliesu wonls. aiul flioii .sliu miuI 
lluit ])i'rlia|)s it was Ijor fault— 
.slic, ilitl'iit know; and in a fi-w 
iiiiiiiiti's Ariliur and Alija; wore 
f^ood friends, ])la_vin;» lo^utiior 
at hoti|>. 

* Id » 

When Arlhiir was iL,'oiii;f Id 
]iod that ovonini.'. his ni.iniina 
waslicd liiin. 'I'hon ^he i;a\ei 
liiin aiidthcr lesson on ehaiity. ; 

“J'in ;rhid yon ha\e heen ; 
jira<‘fi'<iii<; charity to-da\, Ar-! 
ihiir; von must liavc felt verv , 
lia])]»v.” 

Vc',” said Arthur; “ 1 have ■ 
I'een thinkin;^ liow ;>lad the , 
little eliildren will he to have 
my old ]»eli.''.se.” ] 

“IJiiL I was not thinking; 
ahouL the pelisse. Yon jrave 
aw'ay sometliiuj' which was^ 
hotter tlian the pelisse or the ^ 
loiirpeuny ]»ieee.’' | 

‘■^Yhat was that, inainina?” . 

“ You ^ave uj) the last ironl. 
to your cousin when yon so; 
nearly »|narrelled with her this | 
allernoou. That, dear Arthur, ' 
was a inncli m'caier chanty' 
than ftivinj' away your old: 
clothes.” 

“ Was it ?” 

“Yes; yon fjave nw'ay your ■ 
ohl idotiies hecause yon felt | 
compassion for the children, | 
and yon thus induhjed your, 
compassion.” 


“ Yes, it made me feel <‘om- 
j foitalde.” 

“ lint yon pave up the 1 ist 
word to \onr cousin «‘ven wlimi 

I 4 

! she had x'xei* i that was 
I not an indnlpence of your 
feelinps.” 

I “iNii; it went apaiiist m\ 

, feeliiips \cry iniieh.” 

I “ Milt w hen A <ui paA e o]) ; our 
ft (liinis to your eoiism fli.it w.is 
line kiii(iiu‘ss and eharilv.” 

“ Yes, it was, 1 learned that 
in in,\ first lesson, 1 am so plad 
now' that I was eharitahh*.” 

“ So am r. I should not ha\e 
valued _\oin <*ompiission fo tlie 
jioor children, if you li.id (|Uiir- 
relled with jMice. I remfiiihi'r 
when you pave two shilliims 
t») the Missiou.iry Soci('(y, and 
you pave sixpence for ihe «-hil- 
dreii of the blind scdiool. Such 
actions arc also calhal ‘cliari- 
li»‘s.’ lint, reincmhi-r! if e\cr 
yon liave immense i idles, and 
pivc them all away, it will he 
no preat merit, if \oii do not 
love (lod cnuupli to pi\c nj> 
your temj»cr. 

“ Listen to this verse wiitfen, 
hy the apostle l*anl. 

“ ‘ .Viiil thuiipli I hcsfovv all iny 
ponds to feed the poor, imd thoiipli 
J pive my body to ho hunu-d. aiul * 
havo not chanty, it proliteth me 
Hothimj* 

^‘Oh, I nin very phul, dear 
Arthur, that you made i’riend.s 
with Alice to-day.” 


Let w'orMlInps waste their time and health, 

And try each vain deliplit, 

They ciiniud Imy, with all their wealth, 

The lubuurcr’a rest ut night. jioWJiKS. 
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15th Week 


TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


Chiss 1. THALAMlELOUiVL 
EXOGENS. 

Order 1. llANnNCL'LACE.i:. 

/*. Last week we learned of 
only one Iriba in the first order 
—the crowfoots. Let us look 
for a new trihe in tlie garden. 

Ion. Come along, pupa. JA*t 
us gt) ilown at once. 

M Wait! Stand here on the 
steps, w’ith me. Let us look 
out lor any Uiiniinenlueem that 
may be growing. Look at the 
great Monkshftod. 

ir. It is not much like the 
buttereiips. 

1\ And there, is a Columbine 
in the l)roatl border; there arc 
£,(trk'f/fin a al.so. 

L. 'riiey are nothing like 
ljulteienps. 

/*. Wait and see. Fiirthcr, 
I see .si>nie Amimnni<:.s —some 
Ilefiiiliais —ii great Veony. 

ir. Ah ! they are— 

/’. 11 ash! w'ait until 1 have 

I 

done speaking. Some (J’/e/auZ/.v, 
and the shrub of a f Vu'/.s/attfs 
If ypu could find in liie 
.garden a o^ globe 

flower, n Marsh-niarif/ofd a 
Green, Hellebore^ luid a Slinkiny 
Hellebore, they might ail be 
added to the onler ; but \ve 
have not any of these. 

L. I will go and pick one of 
each kind that we have. Shall 
W'e examine them one at atiinei' 

V. No. Wo shall not have 
tirna-to praceed on the “ Pesta- 
lorjiinn”, plan with all these 
plants. Instead of your ob- 
^'rving for yourselves, I will 
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write an account of each plant 
for you. You may then ex¬ 
amine the plants; and after 
writing down your observa¬ 
tions, see if each description 
agrees with mine.* 

L. Sn]ipose, papa, yon begin 
with this columbine. Will you 
show U.S liow it can bo anv- 

tf 

thing like a buttercup? 

Yes. Look at its parts. 
I w ill pull off some of tbc petals 
and sepals. Now you have re- 
inaining tlic pistil, slamen.^. 
one sepal, a petal, and the 
receptacle. 



PjsIiI, '•tiiiiK'r.H, pi'fnl, sfpnl.and 
iclc of i-oluniljiiic. 


/j. Tlie pistil is like that 
of the buttercup, for it is divided 
into many carjiels. 

ir. Its stamens also are 
bypoyt/nons, that is, they are 
under the ]»i«til and grow from 
the reeeptacle. They arc also 
ceiy numerous. 

I* Look at the leaves of the 
plants. 'I'licy arc, you see, 
divided into three leaflets. 


* HJli IfllilorS or ri.RVSAST Pauks 
sl.oiiM adopt llio s.-niK* plan; anit 
ornc^ llu'ir doseripiioiia l)y thosu of 
lliO iiOok. 


TUESDAT, 


PLEASANT PA«ES. 


BOTANY. 


Ion. So that they are culled 
ternate. 

1*. Wait a minute—if yon 
look you will see that each 
leaflet is again divided into 
three lobes. Thus they arc 
ternateil twice; such leaves are 
eallecl bi-U-rnnte. 

The j)etals of this flower are, 
however, the most eiirioiis jcivt. 
They are, you see, funnel- 
shaped, and each has a spur at 
the end. This spur is like the 
little sc.alc in the ]>ctal of 
the buttercup, for it c<nitaitis 
the honey of the plant. Von 
may lute one »)tli Ion, and yon 
will find that it is sweet. 'I'hc 
sepals are of the same colour 
as the petals, and lia\e the 
shape of petals. ^ 

Kilt I will write you a de¬ 
scription of this flower, and 
some others. 

The Coi.L'JiniNE {^Aqnilvifni). 

{Vlace.) Cidtivuteil in p'nnlcn>. 

{J^arfit) Flowers, piir|ile colour 
—with live pctal-hke sepals—live 
fiinncl-shiipcd petals—pistil oon- 
sisling of fi\e eaiisiiles—statnciis 
very iimiiofoiiH, and Inpogynous. 
Loaves hitoruatc. 

The LxnKsrnn [Dvlphinnm.) 

{iV/ 7 cc.) Cnltivali'd in gardens 

[l*iirtjt.) Flowcis of various 
colours; the corolla has .four 
pctal.sof dilferent foriiis, two hcing 
spniTod—thoenlyx with^/ycci-oiials, 
0110 li.aving a large ]iui'n-shn]iod 
spur, in which tho spiins of the 
petals uro hidilen. 

This ])lunt and tho coliiinhino 
w’cre once used ns medicines, hut 
aro now abandoned, heing dan¬ 
gerous liccauao of their violent 
purtjatii'fi projicrtics; the helle¬ 
bores were also thus employed ; l>nt 
they were even more diingerons I linn 
the culuinbine, and arc now disubed. 


The UfoNKsiiooi) {Aconitvm.) 

rultivated in gardens. 

\P(trtx.) Flower, colour dnrk 
blue—shape, very irregular; lias 
five ]>elals; two arc hood-shu|»cd 
with spurs; iiro iniicli unhko > 
]ietu1s, bciiiL'’ fleshy bodies, iiiuiiiited 
on long stalks; tlie reniatning 
tlirccalinnst undovelopeil, likelntle 
scales: five daik blncscjiala \vl ich 
form the most showy part of the 
flower ; the npjier one is arched, 
and is n sort of lielinet covering 
the otJinr jiarts of the flower. 
Stamens unmeronH niid hypogy- 
nons. I’istil with fl or a carpels, 
maiiy-scedcd. Stem of planj long, 
about o feet, Icaws divided into 
many lobes. 

The leaves and root contnin 
a nareotie <|niilitv which ren¬ 
ders them highly' ]>oisoiioii.s: 
this (jiiality in the jilaiit may 
he desiroyeil hy heat, and it 
may then he used in medicine 
for lien OILS di.seases. 

The Teony (/VewiV/.) 

[Phicr.) Cnltivaleil in gardens 
I —wihl in parts of hrituin iiiid in 
wooils of Knro])c. 

(/V//'/.v.) Flowers—when wiM. 

.'j jiclals—when vnUlruhuf haifi 
many petals; of a deep cnnii-ori 
Colour—.sepals, live; which ilo not 
ilro]) otf like those of the butter¬ 
cup, but are pornianent. t'aipels* 
ul pistil ij, or sometimes only 2. 

The remainder of the class 
yon can e\amine w'ilhont 
having a full dcsi'riptioii to 
refer to. 1 will Just tell you 
one or tw'o ])articiilurs about 
each. I 

The Anemonii b h.ave white, { 
blue, or purple flowers. The j 
sepals and ]K‘tal.s are co/o?oW i 
iiVike^ but arc subject to imieli j 
change, according to the I 
Soil ami situation they grow' in. | 
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The sejjals soinctiines hecornc I flower, j'rows in the iiiiirsliv 
like U-avi’s, the petals ^'reeiiisli, ! inoiiiitiiiu ])astures of Hiitaiii. 
like .sepal-, the oul.shle row of i Its [letal.s are thread-likt*, re- 
staiiieii.s exparnl and may 1>e | senddiii;r stamens,} et tlie flower 
mistaken for tlic j)elals. Kvery is larj'e and showy, for it has 
variety of cliaiif'e i.s often 5 .sepaLs whieh resemhle petals, 
found ; in some, all parts of the The MAitsa JMaimoolu, 
flower (the mrjn-ts as well as {.tows in wet meadows and 
the stamens) are transformed ditehes, in lar^c tnfts; has no 
to leave.s—the.se leaves are ; petals, hut live scjials w hieli re- 
arranj^eil in whorls like the seinhle jietaLs. Is- leaves are 
])(*tal.sof the corolla; the inside cordate with flnely t/‘*iiatcd 
whoil having the most siinjde edges. 

ft>rm. 'I’hc Clkmvtts has a “v.il- 

'I'he lIiirA'iiCAS mnch rc.sem- vate” cahx (procure a speci- 
hle tile anemonies. Seem to men ami see what is meant hy 
thrive best when wihl and valvate). There are sever.il 
neglected. Formerly were used kinds; the most I'ommon are 
as medicine for disease of the the (Jlcmutis Vifalha, or “Tra- 
liver. veller’s Joy,” and “ Virgin’s 

'I’he IIhllkuouh. There are Mower tluAy grow' in he<lgos 


liver. veller’s Joy,” and “ Virgin’s 

'I’he IIhllkuouh. There are Mower tlmy grow' in he<lgos 
several kinds. 'I'he (itecu and against ganlen walls. 'I'he 
IIcllelutre^ and the, Sliulciii;/ flowers have, a sweet smell, but 
HcIIiIkuc. 'I'bey grow'in wood.s, the juices arc veryaeiid; the 
thickets, and hedgi's. Have jietioles form tendrils, and the 
I'rom H to 10 small tnbnhir stem becomes wooily. 'i'his l.^ 
jietals—large yellow sejials— almost the only jdant in the 
lia>e long been known for their older Avhich is 'more than 
inedieiiial ((iialilies. In large “herbaceous.” 
doses they are a fatal jioison, L. 1 think, ])apa, itAxill take 
{lilt may he use<l as an emetie, us some time to examine ail 
a purgative, and for w'orms. these flowers, 

'I'he lUitrk IfeUehore is so P. It need not take long to 
^violent a ])urgativc, that it is a write their description Avhen 
most dangerous ]ioison; yet you ha\e obtained the sjieci- 
Avas used by the ancient (Jreeks mens. When you have iloiie 
for e])ilcp.sy, drojisy, and di.s- so, I avksIi you to ascertain a\ hat 
orders of the mind. 'The are the jiarticiilars Avhich relate 
('Ittis/iims Jiose. is one of the to all of them ; that is to say, 
Hellebores ; resembles a rose, to jmint out the distinctions 
because it is a double flower; of tr/to/e class. For instance, 
that is, its stamens have become yon cannot say that they all 
jietals—it floAvers about Christ- liiiA'c yclloAV ])etal.s, or that tin y 
mas time. The Cttlumhine and all .have “deciduous” sepals, 
Larkspur^ already inentioned, or that they all Iiua'c carpels 
belong to this tribe. Also two containingonly one seed. There 
other well-known jilants vi'/..: must, ho^■ever, be something 

The 'ritoLLiL's, or globe »a Avhich they arc all alike, or 
2K0 
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tlu:y \\oiil(l not liuAc hccii 
]j]iico«l in one class. 

Will \ou tell us why 

thc\ are alike? 

« 

>»o; 1 wonhl rather \oii 
should disi'oxcr the ilistinelions 
of Iheelass voiirsi'lf. 1 find only 
two general ]iarlienlars that 
iiniy he rehe<l upon. Yon will 
lind them in theineiiiory lesson 
W'hh'h I am going to wiite for 
you ; hut this is not to he 
looked at or letirned until <»/'/»/■ 
von ha\e. written vour own 
history of the elass. 

JiJeinu/t/ /, 1 -s.so/t No, 7. Cfoss 1. 

Tn,lL,[,]//FLORAL 
RN()(^FNS. 

Ordtr 1. Kamixcl'i.\ck.t:. 

(Distinetions.) '/'/lis onUr of 
filantd nonf Ini ili'.liniiuislu'tl In/ 
(I) their statneiis, irhirli air 
iimiirioiiH, and i/ioir fmiu the 
I creptia-lr; ('2) In/ the pistil, adiieh 
in ino.',( euses is liira/nl info 
nuniuons rar/n/s. Nenr/i/ all 


; f//.'w have, (.d) an an id, nansinm. 
I anil naientie /niee ; and (4) thn/ 
laie. ino.'tfli/ hnharrons, n'amli/ 
1 am/ In eoinr ,shi uhsy none ui e 
standard hers. 

I (Examples.) The different 
; ti dn s in this ordi r at e — 

(I.) I'he C’uow i:-o«n’ iiHMK, 
eonlainini/ the Afenihin'-noirfout^ 
the Cier/ani/-rroic/onfj the Fd,- 
irort, the Celn i/ leared eioir/'not, 
the Wafer-eroirfoof and the 
, Liaiden Rannnenius. 

] ("2.) The II Ki.Lh itour.s, in 

I irhiili tnhe nioi/ he iuehahd the 
, (n'lern llrllehme, Stinkha/ llelle,- 
Ao/e, and others; the J’lof/ins 
j (or (itohe-flon'er) the Maish 
\Maiaiold {('allha'), the i'AiInni- 
j A///e (Aiindeijia\ the Laiks/mr 
(lJel/dunnin)y and the Monhdujod 
(or Aeonite). 

(a.) Ihe I’noNY TKim:, ron- 
taniin;/ the Oarden Peoni/, and 
others. 

(4.) The Ankmonv tkiuk, 
eonlainini/ the rarions Am monn s 
and lle/i.itieas ; and 

(o.) The Ci-i:.\iATis Titini!:. 


TIIK HONG Tins JfOOP, 

Itol’Nn mill rnaiiil! Itound and round I 
Ti'uiidln w(! merrily o\er the ground; 

Up the lull, and down the hill: 

^ever wc stand for a nioinent still; 

On. and on, and f.ir away! 

<'afi-liing oar hn-afli :i*< l>est wo may; 

Light ol heart, and light of feet ! 

AVliu can with us in iJic raoc com])clo? 

Jtoiind and round ! Round and rouiid 1 
Oil' wo start with ii liglit.^umo hound ; 

]\ow wo laugh, and now wc shout! 

While our hoops they twirl about— 

Twirl about as the phinots do, 

' If our astronoiuy tolls us true; 

Hoc, how far and fast wo run! 

Oh, 'lis capital, capital fun ! ji. o. ADAMS. 

2:n 





ISth Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 

CI1ARL13S II. 

P. You he«T(l last week liow than his father to he triistcd 
fiiuhlcnly the (Vanrnunwealth with power. He was thoii^'ht- 
eiicl(‘il. Cliarii'S 11. repfaiiied less and indolent: lie seemed 
nil the tvrannieal pow'er his to care for nothing hut ease 
father had pos.sesscd. 'J'he ami riotou!^ jdeasnies, and to 
eminent Jnd(;e Sir Matthew jjet sniHeient money for his 
Hide, ami one or two others, , indnljjenees. As foi religion, 
saw the. haste of the parliament i he seemed to think little on the 
to restore the king, and tried snhjeet. He had heen dis- 
to stop them. They wished to gnsted with ProlestantiMii; for 
limit ins future pow’cr, but they when ])roelaimed kinir hy the 
did not sneceed. Thus, after Seots he had lieen forced to 
so much hh)odshed, the ]ieo]»Ie profess their d.ielrines. "When 
gaine<l Itnt little advantage. }onng he had heen taught 

Why <litl not the ])eoplc gain Catholic prineijiles hy his 
power hy lln‘ (hnnmoiiweaith ? mother, hut the.se he <lared not 
First, tliey did not know liow^ jirofess. 

(I.angerous it is to settle quar- The. influence, of Charles’s 
rels hy annies. ’I'he soldiers character was soon felt. "When 
they had employed as their tiie parliament met. the first 
seivaiits turned iqmn them, liusiness to he attemled to was 
ami heeame their masters, the jiardoning of ilio.se wlio 
During the. whi>le. jieriod of the had njdield Cromwell. F4>r 
Commonwealth, the ])eople ami this ])iir])i)se an “ of Ja- 
the ]).irliament were at tiie (f/ewa/h/*' 0)r forgiveness) was 
merey of the military eomman- ' jiassed. Tliose who were eon- 
ders. Seeondly, the tyranny eerned in the trial and death 
of these men w’as rendered rif Charles I. were not, how'- 
worse hv their fanaticism. 1 ever, included. Charles <lid 
told yon that tliey forbade even not trouble hini.self miieh about 
innoeent amusements. The the matter; lit; allowed Ids 
line arts, all marter.s of taste, fldlowcrs to ailopt the most 
and even literature, w'C.re also harh.arous measures. 'Die body 
niueli neglected. When the of Cromwell, whieli had been 
jieoplc were thus iniser.ahle, Iniricil with such magnitieenee, 
they llionght that any change and tlio.se of Tretoii and lirad- 
w'onld he good. They not only shaw, w'ere taken from tlieir 
gave Charles as IIIneh pow'cr as tondis: they wrerc ilrawn on 
his father had ehiimcd, Init hurdles to Tyburn, and were 
more. They showed him the hung there from morning till 
ino‘>t slavish .snhmis^iun. night. The lieads were then 

Charles w.as even less fit cut off, and fixed over the 
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gateway of Westmiiihter Hall, 
and the bodies wore thrown 
into a hole. Even the rcniMins 
of the brave Admiral Hl.ike 
were afterwards dug up and 
dishonoured. 

Ten of those wdio had sat on 
tlie late king’s trial were also 
])ut to death with studied 
eruclly. Sir ITany Vane and 
Lambert were also jiut on their 
trial: the former was exeeuled, 
hut as the latter showed great 
submission he was siiareil. 
Others were imprisoned, or 
hanishofl, or subject to some 
other severe punishment to jint 
them out of the way, until all 
the principal men ofCroniwell’s 
government were removed. 

The next business to be at¬ 
tended to was the, scitleiaciit of 
the. j)rof»eitt/ which had changed 
hands during the (hnnmon- 
wealtli. When the Uoyalists 
returned and found their 
estates had been sidd, tiny 
laid claim to them again. Hut 
the parties who had bought 
them said, “No; we have ji.iid 
for them with our own money ; 
we bought the land of the l.ite 
government, and if the new 
government let yon have the 
estates they ought to pay tis 
onr money hack again.” Bat 
Charles would not give heed to 
such a (|ucslion ; lie referred 
the matter to the parliametit: 
they decided that those w'ho 
had bought hinds belonging to 
the Chnn-h or to the (hown 
must gis'C them up without re- 
paMnent. Thus many people 
suilered great hardships. 

Hut not all the Jloyalists 
were able to recover their lands. 
Many of Charles’s party could 


get nothing for themselves' 
Just .'i.s he eared lillle nhont 
the punishment of his enemies, 
so ho was careless about his 
friends. Many of his faithful 
servants had dejiended ujion 
his promises; but they now 
fbuml that he neglected them, 
and left them to struggle in 
poverty. Thus two ))nvties 
were ei|ually loud in theireom- 
]ilaiuis; but Charles was too 
fond of his own ]>leasnrc to 
trouble himself about cither. 

Dining this time it seemed 
to he the chief liusiness of tlx; 
king to get money and spmid 
it. When the parliament re¬ 
stored him they sent him a 
present of iir)0,00i), and the 
city of Lomion sent 
Behn'c this jiarliameut was 
dissolved they greatly added 
to his income. The income of 
his father ('harles T. had been 
,■£1)00,000a year, but they raised 
it to the, sum of £1,200,000, 
being onc-third more. 'llje,y 
also granted him tlie old dis¬ 
puted tax of “ '('onna^e and 
Poundage’’ /hr life. 

’riirce hundred thousand 
pounds a year was a great 
addition to the king’s riche.s, 
but he managed to spmid it all, 
ami W’anteil more. T’o pr.ieure 
it he liad recourse to three 
extraordinary measures. ’I’lic 
first was to marry a wife. 
Makgakei’, the, I’riiices.s of 
I’orliigal, was a Catholic; but 
she j)osse,ssed £;j.'i0,o00, and 
the port of Tangieis lu Africa, 
ami the island of Bombay in 
the East Indies. Charle.^ 
therefore, married her for the 
sake of her w'calth, but he did 
not like her. Although she 
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Wits :i iiin.st illuialilc wuiiuin, 
and he Mild ‘^slic was as piod 
a \v»niiaii as ever was liuvn,” he 
treated her very badly. ]t 
was wieked to marry Maijjraret 
Ibr her money wlien he dhl not 
love her, Imt he did not pi in 
niiieh by doin<r so. lie ha<l to 
lit out one tleet to lielp the 
l’ortnj;nese in the Medilerra- 
ne<in, and another to lake 
j)os!ses.*<ioii of Tanpers and 
liomb.iy, and tlie expense of 
these lleets consiimcil a jrreat 
part ot ihe iJ.'irjOjOOU. 

. Althouj^h iMaipiret was a 
(\itholie Liic Kn^iisii did not 
tiiiii fault wirli the marriage, 
beean^e they gained by it a 
free tiade with Portugal ami 
her eolonies, with Afrit a, and 
the East Indies. 

Chailes’s next expedient for 
raising money was more ilis- 
graeelnl ilian the first, ('rom- 
well, during liis vigorous g'lv- 
einmeiit liad gained the town 
of Dunkirk. This town, jou 
may remember, liad been given 
iiiui liy the Freiieh for the lielj) 
lie had alfordcd them, lii the 
Near 1GG2 (Charles sold it haek 
to the Freneli for 4i.>00,UU(), 
whieli he wanted only to waste 
in extravaganee. When the 
nation saw this they felt mueh 
di''gust. They imulc eompari- 
sons between Charles and 
Cromwell, ami their unbounded 
and slavish loyalty began to 
W'ear oil'. From this time the 
]>arliament granted him sup- 
jflies much less willingly than 
before. 

A third source of wealth to 
Charles was a war with the 
Dutch. Tlte idea of gaining 
money by such means was x 
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very infamous one. It is true 
that the parliament jiroposed 
the war, but Charles assent'd 
to it gladly, as he knew' that all 
the money for the ex]a*iises 
would ]iass through his liamls. 

'I'lie |)arli.inient at first voted 
that the enoimoiis sum of 
i^iS0(),0()(> a 3 'ear should he 
wrung fiom the ])eople for three 
years,—the exu'-t amount voied 
being 177,.}()o. Chailcs 
received this money, and, in¬ 
stead of paying the war ex¬ 
penses with It, he spent the 
greater jiait in ]deasuies, ^iee, 
and other wiekediies.s. After 
the war had been carried on 
two years, the parliament, in 
spite of Charles’s resistance, 
appointed a “ Committee of 
Serntiny.” 7’c/)//s, the secretary 
to the admiralty, sa^s:— 

Hero liap|i('tie<l a pretty ipies- 
ti'ni, wlietlior my bord Tl■l'a^^^l■ol• 
will ho alilu to loll wliiil i.'s hoooiiio 
of all the iiiotioy tlio ]iarliaiii(‘nt 
havo gneii in tJiis tiino for the 
war, winch h.ith uiiiouiitod to 
about di;l,UU(J,UUU.’' 

The same writer says; 

“Tho moneys iiiiaeeoiinted for 
wore <C2,;WU,Ul)0! ami when tlio 
parliaiiioat dcm.imJoil that llie 
accoiiiils should lie in-speetod on 
oath, It mado the king and court 
mad.” 

Thus, it appeared that the 
greater part of tiiis enormous 
sum wus spent by the king and 
his mistres.ses and ])roliigaiu 
companions. 

’rile only excuse for this war 
was tlie old nvairy hetween 
the Dutch and haigli.sh, as tlie 
tw'o commercial nations of 
Eurojie. Uuth parties were 
losers, for mueh blood was spilt, 
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iiii({ frrc.Tt treiisiircs were spent, to London Tirid^je, and att ick 
\\itliinit eitlier jjaining tlic J.ondon. lint alter tlie Dnteh 
vietoiy. One ^reat sea-n«;lit admiral liad waited lor help 
lasteil Idr fdnrda\h: onanotlu'r from the Kreneli, wliieh did not 
ueeasiou the Dutcli admiral eoiiie, ho \\ithdrcw. 
saile«l up the ^ledway nearly Sot>n after, a ])eaeo A\as con- 
as far as Hoehoster, and Go- elmlcil, hieh ^^as a disadvan- 
stroyed three lirst-rate meii-of- ta};eoiis one to the Kiijrli.sh. 
a.ir, named the Ruynl Vhaihs>^ The j)eo])le, after havin;' paid 
the Janies, and the Oah: they Mieh immense sums of money, I 
then hurnt a lii.ijja/ane of sttires had looked forward to better 
worth d£4().000, destroyed other sneeess. The_\ aptin i-om]iared 
.slii]^'^, and sailed up the Thames tin* kin^ and his ;:^o\ernment 
as far as Tilhnry Fort. The with that of the active (.’rom- 
wlnile city of London was in well, and naturally a pmeral 
consternation; for it w’as indignation ami discontent Ibl- 
thonght that with the next lowed, 
tide the Dutch w'ould sail up i 


Till? TKACll 

Tom i: here ! come here ! sister ^fary, and see 
AVhat lair ripe ^leadies there arc on the lice,— 

On the M'ry same hough that was •>iven to me 
JJy lather, one day last f^pring. 

^Vhcii llie hlossoiii looked heaiiliiiil all in the, hlow 
And 1 wnoted to jdiiek it, ho t<dd me, you know, 

That I might—hut. Hint wailing a few months would show 
The frmt that patience niight bring. 

And as 1 porecived by the lone of his voice, 

And the look of ins eye, it was clearly his choice 
That it should not he touched, 1 have now to n joiec, 

That I told him we’d let it remain; 

For had it l>cen gatlieied when lull in the tlowcr, 

Its Idossonis had v\ilhered, [lerliaps, iii an liour, 

And nothing on curlh could hu\e gi\ou thepow’cr 
That would make them tloiirish again 1 

lint now of a fruit ao delicious and sweet, 

I’vc enough lor myself and my idaymalcsii treat; 

And they tell me besides that the kernels secrete 
What if planted will make other trees; 

For the shell will come open to let down the root, 

A sprout will spring up whence the brunches will shoot; 
Tlicre’ll ho buds, leaves, and blossoms, and then eomos the 
fruit,— 

(Such beautiful peaches us these! 
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1IKVO.NS11IUB. 

“Mv DEAH Children, — I and 4 feet round. Tlic hand- 
“Tiik capital of Devorihliiro' some stone lin<l};c over the 
is Exeter. Jiefore the lioinans < river Ex is worth noticin^r too. 
CJinie to Britain you would “ Below the Ex is the river 
have heard it called Isc-Cacr, /An7;and at its mouth is a port 
the first syllable Isc meaning calle(l J)ai tmouth. It is a 
the river Kx, and Cf/cr meaning picturesque town, hcautirrtlly 
castle. But when the Itonians i situated on the slo]>ing hank, 

west of the Dart. jtisj>ictur- 
esque too, from the nutnher of 
ohl houses, and the tine spoci* 
mens of woo<l car\ing upon 
them. The surrounding country 
is iilso ]>icturcs(pie, uith line 
country seals here and there. 

“The trade of Dartmouth is j 
|n'iiici])ally in the ]irodncis of | 
the conntiy, woollen gooils, and j 
cider. Jts vessels are also cm- | 
I 'rims it is (Mie of the most ph)ved in the Neuf'onndland i 
I important of the western cities, and other fisheries. Neucomen ' 

the inventor »)f the slcaiu- 
ciigine, was horn hen*. 

“ In the western ])art of 
Devonshire isari\er called the 
Tamar, and at its nnmth are 
three towns, which are perhajis 
even more iini>ortant than 
• cxpctrt them to Italy, Spam, Exeter. They arc named 
, German}', Holland, and I’ortu- Blymoltii, S'I'oneiioose, and 
gal. 'riie ICast Jn«lia Conijiany Devontokt. 'rhe.se three 
I used to take moie than £100,000 towns are so connected that 
, worth of g^xal.*. ])er annum, hut they form one. Like Bents* 
i all this trade has much declined, mouth, in Hampshire, they 
Coals are imported fi.iin the arc stations of the British 
, north collieries and from Wales, navy. 1*1} month is indeed 

next in im]>ortancc to Boris- 
month. 

“ You may observe on the 
map that the water at the 
mouth of the river Tamar forms 
I ])ipes arc nearly 23 feet high I a broad inlet, w Inch is called 
I 2.3(> 


“ 1 he cathetlral ot Exeter is 
noted principally h)r its large, 
j organ, which has been reckoned 
j ns the largest in Europe, except 
i that of Haarlem- -the hirsre 


I “its ]niiici])al tiarle iras in 
' exporting tlie woollen goods 
mamifaetured in Somersetshire, 
, Devnnsliirc, ami (%)riiwall. Jt 
I was the business of the incr- 
I chants of I'.xctcr to mill, dye, 
I and finish the.se cloths, and 


scttl(>d here it lust its British 
, name, and was called Tseu 
; Dnmminiormn. Afterw'ards the 
j Saxons were masters of Eiig- 
. land; then the town changed 
its name for a Saxon one; it 
' was name.d AVo/i-f Vs//-c, w'hich 
also means Castle on the Ex. 
j “ Ex E l r.ii is a eat hcdral town, 
1 hut it al^o has commerce, for 
] the ri\er Ex is ‘ na\igahle. ’ 




THURSllAV. 


pleasant-PAGKS. ENGLISH OEOORAPIIT^ ! 

1 

‘Plymouth sonnfl.* Hero you sifrlits at J’lyiiioiitli winch : 
may see "rcat uuiuhcrs of‘ nier- ]ilcasetl me more than the | 
I eliuut vessels, hcsitles the ‘iiicii fl<u‘k& or the batteries—oue^as ■ 

I of war,’ which belong to the |'I'liK Pl\ moliii JIkeakwvtkr. ' 

I ua^y. WheuKnjrlaiulisnt war j It seems tliat in Ibruier times, | 

' with other countries, the Ucct 'wlicii the wnul iiM'd to blow j 
; sometimes assemble here, ami ^leat g.iles liom the south, a | 
the soiiucl is then crowded with 'licu^y sea’ would ol'ien roll ' 

' frij^ates, trausjmvts, captured into the sound, and do pi eat i 
vessels, meichaut ships, and damape to the ships. In the 
“ other vessels of all kinds. ]fy«m year lSIj>, therelon*, it was 
had lived here in the year ISI.% «letermined to form an embank- 
yoii would have seen in the liar- meiit of loose stone-, across the 
hour the ship liKi.LLRoriioN, in mouth of the haihoiir. Von 
w'hich lheprcalpener.il Naj)o- ean imapine that these “loitse 
loon Roiiiiparte was hrom.'lit stones,” must he \cr> larpe to 
as a pris<»iier, after the li.ittle keep out a stormi -ca ; some 
of Waterloo lie had tried to weiphed iV tons ea'di, and 
esea])i‘trom Knrope to America, otheis were e\eii of the enor- 
hnt he could not pet away. lie iiions weipht of toils. J was 
then p.ive himself ii]) to the | lohl th.it rlie weipht of the 
I'.nplish. After the Knplish ‘ whole hreakwaier is/<f^//<>>. Moa 
had hionpht him into Pl\month /oas / - hut 1 .slionld 

harhoiir, tlie ]iowei's of Knrope I think that this is .i misl.ilvo. 
decided that lie should he sent It is however, a stu|ieiidi)us 
to the island of St. llehma. iwoik, for it is 1,7‘itt \.nds. or ' 
“Thedoek-yard at Devoiiport | one mile, in lenpth—the lowest j 
and PIVmouth is iiiiimnise, it is part, at the bottom of tin* sea, . 
as hue a sipht as that of Ports- is 210 feet broad , and it.j j 
moiitli. Indeed tlie slii|i]iinp breadib above the water is \ 
at all tbe ports and doeks 1 teet. I’eriiaps, after all, 
had seen was mueb alike. 'I'lie ■ this breakw'at<‘r iloes leally 
dock-\ard of Plymouth re- <*ontain 2,000,otio tons <d'stone. 
miml«‘d me of Portsmouth, | \\’hat imiiieiist* labour it must 
Chniham, Slieeriiess, Hull, i have cost to eoiivei the stnius 
Bristol, Liverjiool, and ofi to .such a place! 'I'hns we see 

London doeks. 'J'he smell of, what men ean ilo when they 
I tar, the Inistle of busy sailors, |'I’he labour has norlii*en 
I the rope yanks, dry-iloek.s. preat; wirhont it.s rew'iird ; within the 
warehonsc.s, ami enstom-housc, j liarbonr two thousiiiid ves^fls 
were all rejieati'd iiere. But j could now nnehor in sal'ety 
the bath'fio'i at Plymouth struck ; Imwcver furious tlie ocean. On 
me as larperthan an\ 1 hail seen, the top of this breakwater there ; 
the pniis fiom these tremendous arc llplits und storehouses. 

I'liiees would have an aw'fiil -“The, f»thcr jdeasiiip objects 
fli'ect on any fleet that inipht ncarPIxmoniti, is tbetall Ki»j»v- 
uttaek them. stone Liuiiriioi'.SK. Iris built 

“Tlicrc w'cre, however, tw'O out at sea, upon a rock wbicli was 

ay7 
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PLKA8AN-T I‘Ar;KH. KVCMSIf 0i:0(J ItAPHr. 


foniK’rly very «lllIl;^orolIS, lR*ill}^ 
(•o\fru(i jit water, 'i’liiis 

many latal acciilciits used ttt 
e.sja'oially in l)a(l wea¬ 
ther. A lijflitlioiise, wart tliere- 
lorc, l)iiill A\illi Ji lantern f»n the 
fi)]), fDrins a heaeon for 

the sailors. 'I’ltere ^\ere two : 
li^rlit-lioii'^es liefore the |)r(‘sent j 
oii(‘, hilt one, ^^as lilown ihmn, ! 
and llie, olher liiirnt (loun. This | 
was eoii'^triietod hy a eeli-lnateil 
en^iiieitr named Smealoii. It 
IS ii most solid ])ieee of niasoin \, 
for it consists of hloeks of, 


p'anite and I’orlland stone, i i.s carried on 
some, of one ton, and othev 
oven of two tolls weight. 

liesides IMMiionth, Devon- 

» ' ^ 


cavpc'l.s, lind woollen manufac¬ 
tures 

“IFoNiroN, is near Axniin- 
ster, and has lon^ been liiinous 
for its broad laee. 

“'rivhUTON, like Kxeter, is on 
the river Kx. It is next in im¬ 
portance to Exi'ter for its tiadc 
in the woollen maniifaetiiri's. 

“ li vuNSTxi'i.H. is at the north 
of tile i.'iiiity. It is situated at 
the nioiitli 'd‘ the ri\er 'I’aw, 
xxhich flows i.ito Hainsia|)]e 
bay. (a>als are imported iTere 
from ^^blles, and ship buildiii" 


])()rt, and Stonchonse, there are , imiiorted from ’Wales. On my 
many other interesting towns j xvay ihroiigli l)e\on->hire, I ob- 

scixed the size of the coiintv. 


in this eonntv. The lollowing' 
is a list of their names, you ' 
may look for them on the ma]i. j 
“Tokouav, abeantifiil water- | 
ing jilaee. I 

“'rmcNMOi! nr, another wa- 
teiing ])laci', with a trade in 
the Newfoundland fisheries. i 
Its vessels coiixey ]ti])c-cla\ to 
Li\ei pool, and biing back coals ' 
from Jaincashire, and salt from , 
Cheshire. j 

“ A\min.stkk, a toxvn on the 


river Ax. Here king Athcl- j the most celebrated mining 
Stan (the second after Alfred, j county is Cornwall, of which 1 
w ho you may remember eneoii- hojie to send you an account 
raged coimneice) builtaniin.‘iter in inv next letter, 
iu moinon of tli» |mi.cc9 diiii. , •„. 

when defeating the Danes ’ • 


The town is celebrated for its 


I 


“ Ii.ru vi'iiMim, is a most 
beautiful watering-place for 
\isitors. Here also coals are 


Yorkshire is the first, Lincoln¬ 
shire the second, and Devon- 
.'bire is the third comity in si/e. 
1 also heard about A/zW// It^land 
in the Mrislol (Mianin'l, whi<-h i.s 
famous for its rabbits ami ]mHins 
- and, unfortunately. rai.s also, 
1 should add. 

“ III thecounty of Devonshire 
there arc .sexeial important 
mines The copjier and lead 
mines are the most fanioiis; but 


“ IIiiNur Young.” 


WilKTllKR our wants he iniicli or few 
(•r liiM! nr eonrse niir fare. 

To IleHven’s prnleeting earn is duo 
The voice of praise and prayer. 

iuowLBB. 
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15t1i Week. 


FRIDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYitOT.OG Y. 

ClI.XJ'THU IV^ 

I.ITIV KOnr.S AM) DiV IVATlVr.s— 


07. (iii\i)iori. r.iftp; t.’iiKS.-srs, low. Hd-th. r/w f/yy;)///. 

fifr/ipn/ llii.‘'lliil\, 

lMan)i<rr!i.Ic‘. .li-ili-rri.k . 1 )’- ] l-i.‘llrM no. / y, 

L-T.vli', .ri-ii.lp, frni.l;,- )iiij)i.,)jr. 

tioii, gi:iilii!il, (•‘rro-s. 

• dijjiv.'.'', jirnLU'i'*!', 111 . Ill f/o ifi'inimK 

, , llMiiiiliati>,<'\iiiiino, liiiiiil)l(',]ioHt- 

.IS (ii(VM)i'4, gn'dt. Iiiiiii'im. iiiliiiiiii*. 

(iiMiniladicr, ^r.iiidnir, sifrffriin- 

1 rJ Imvoo. nniil.Nl?. //y/yfy/c 
00. (;il\Tr.\,./y/i!oyyy. miiiirmi-. iimifjfry. 

lii'irr.iry, irniliilldllH, in- 1 HI. I ^Kl^ltl■^, /y^yy. 

griili.ili*, (‘iiiiirraliilata. InfiTior, lll'’l•^lllll. 

11)0. (jtivTL's,//y«yy/y/y//.. 1'^- ! commaluL 

fir:ititiii|(‘, iii^ratitiiilo. lniia'rativc'. imponiil, iiii|>i'iimiH, 

, I'lllIllK*, CMIlIXTOr. 

101. (inn\. OHFOis. njiomi. 

Coiiirry'f'.iU*, iif'fji'ojriit*’, gri'friiri- KxKurisi: .'lO. \\ nlc twelve 

01,s. ' seiireiicvs, i*:icli eoiit.uniii}' one 

105. lI.vnKo, //yyyfv. of the al)()\e words, 

ir.-ihil. i.rol..lut,exl..l)ii, Imbitiiiil. hcgunnag. 

K\Ki!f'[sr, 18.—Write t,\\el\e Iniliale, inilial. 
siMir-'iie<'J, each eoiitaiiiin^ one llij. Ln.‘>i'i,a. yyyy 7‘.v/yyyyy/. 
of the :il)o\e wonls. 1V-iiiii:<iiI>i, iti.-oilar, iii.Hiilaio. 

Loo. llAM), I hcvathc. . nagn'. 

Exhale, mil lie, exlmlation. Irnfalc, ire, ireful, jrnfiition, 

iru'-nnlp. 

104 llMiMoNMA, ry.y/yvyo/ie/y^. Itkh, iTrNRni.>», a jouriK!/. 

llariimni/e, l.aramay. It.aorate, iimcrimt, ■iliaeraiy, 

lO.-i. Homo, a man. reitoiaio. 

Ihiiiiaii, homicide, humnnity, I Hr 

huiiiaiic. f’lreuaijaecat, iidjiiceMl, intcr- 

10(5. IIoiiTOR, Tc.rhort, Icn- 

TT * . coarmjti. ^20. I throw. 

Hortatory, e.\ loi t. I)ejy*ct, reject, ejref, otji'ct, pry>- 

107. lloHTrs, « .(/yrry/y’/y. ject, salijeet. ahjeei, lajeet; ejiu'ijlii- 

llortieiiltare, horlicalturnt. lion, inleijeetioa, ol».jeetion, rtiih- 

108. Hosi'Ki*, « jeefion, pry'ijeelioii, projectile, cori- 

Ifospituhle, hospital, host. jeelure, ndjective. 

ExLiirisR 49_Write twelve K.xkkci.su .51.—Write twelve 

S(‘!iteiir(‘,>i, each containing one ''Cnlcnees, c.icli Cf>ntaining one 
of the above words. ,of the abo\ e words. 
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15th Week. 


SATURDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYMOIJOGY. 

Chaptuu IV. 

LATIN HOOTS AND DEHiVATivHS— (^Continued). 

121. Jv\)zx, ajud(/e. 131. Liao, 1 bhuf. 

.Tmliciou.'i, |>ri'jii(licc, Juilicinl, li^Mintjjit, ol)li;;<'. rcli- 

jiulic.iiiiio, mljuiIit'.iitR. Mllc^iaiico, 

122 JoNOo, £ join; jusctcs. la,). the ton,jnc. 

Johnif Luiifriiajre, linffoist, 

.TiinoHon, ci>njiim*Mon, juncture, 

(Injunction, Hutijuiictive. I’xiiHCiSB .W.—Write twelve 

123. .liuio, £ sn’i’ar. seuieneus, eueli containing one 

. Alijiirc. jury, juror, perjury, ad- of the uhovc word.s. 
jiiro, iiijiiry. 

12t. JiAuoii. £ slip; LAi'Sua, l^Tgruo, I writ. 

xlippnl. Li(iin.J, li(iuor, Inpudy, Ihiuidity. 

Klaiwj, lapse, collapse, relapse. lUt. LiTEin, a httcr. 

12."). hxri's,//o'jf?Wc. Lilcral, litiM-atiire. olditurale, il- 

Laloral.c(|iiilal(‘r:il,i|Uii<li‘ilaler:il. liU'cate,allilcraiioii, hterary, letter. 

]2<) liA’ll'.-*, hroml. fjoci'iS, a place. 

Latiluii(', dihilioii, dilatn. Loouniotivc, ^ll■*loc:^fe, local, lo- 

Kxr.iioisn .j 2.—Write t\\clve|<’*ihty, looilo, collo)!atioii. 
gcnleiu-c'<, eacli containing one! Losnrs, long. 

ot the above woids. I liongitude, longevity, prolong, 

127. TiKtiO, 1 rend, / gniher, or elorlL^■l(c. 
vlwu.se; ina Ti's, chok n, A’v. 1 ; 57 . r.of/rou, I .speali; lo- 

Collcct, Icgilil.', dlcgihle, lijclurc, crTL.s. spulwn. 

intelli|ct, elect, neglect, soli ct, reeol- Elocution, lo(|iiii(nty, lo(|U!icii)US, 
leci, intellect, election, elegniiee, (‘olI()i|iii>d, elo(|ui‘nt, cireuinlocii- 
ddigence, neiriigi'nce, intolllgence, ,ion, vcntiiloiiuidt, ohloimy, soli- 
Collego, pacrilegc. loipiy. 

12S. T.evo,//;/•#. 13S. Tamo, 

mcv»lo, lover, elevation, lex ity, delude, inlirludc, elude, 

re leve. t....... j 7 . illiule. delurtion, luilieroiifi, illusion, 

ISO, T.IDBll,«!TOi. dohuivo. 

Janrary, liljrarian. 

130. iniiKii,.//rfl. Exiiitcisi: 54.—Write twelve 

Lilieral, liberty, deliver, lil vi- ''cnfi'iicc.s, each containing one 
tioii, illiberal. of the above words. 


Tiikur's not a leaf within the hower; 

There's not a bird upon lliu tree ; 

Tlicro’a not a dpw-drop on tlie llo.vcr, 

Hut hears tlie iin^iress, Lordl of thee.—Miia. ofie. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTUUCTIUN^VOR THE FAMILY AND THU SCHOOL. 


16th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 

CIIABITY. 

“ Charity sujffereth long and is kind.** 


“ Oh, mamma, do come here, 

• to the ed^e of tiiM pond,” siiid 
Arthur; *'look nt those little 
tliin^fs with their feet in tlie 
water; they are tryin" to cutcli 
the frog's; and that one holding 
a little stick, with n piece of 
cotton tied to it, is catching 
tittlebats.” j 

“ ‘ Sticklebacks,’ you mean 
Arthur: but what a mess they 
are making! Their clothes are 
all wet ; let us go round to the 
other side and tell them to come 
away.” 

But by the time Arthur and 
his mamma had reached the 
other side, soinc one el.se had 
found out the chihlren. Their 
eldest sister was pulling them 
away from the edge of the water. 
“ Come along, you tiresome 
little plague!” she said to one 
as she gave ita])ull and .a shake; 
then she did the same to the 
next; but us fast as she pulled 
one child away another run 
into its place; none would do 
as she bade them. 

Arthur's mamma was going 
to speak to them; but before 
she did so, their elder brother 
came up. ' “ Come, dears,” he 
said, I am going home.” Then, 
at the very sound of his voice, 
the children run from the pond 
to meet him. 


Arthur watched the children 
a.s they went away with their 
brother. “Tlow curious, muin- 
ina,” he said, “that they should 
mind their brother more than 
their sister!” 

“ I will tell you wdiy it is,” 
.said his mamma, “ for 1 know 
that boy very well, lie is 
always kind to the little one.s. 
I have seen them when they 
have been very naughty and 
have 1>een a great hindrtince to 
him, instead of pushing or 
scolding them, he has .'>pokeu 
kindly to them; and when they 
have been rude again, he bus 
spoken kindly again; instead of 
niiikuiy them behave them¬ 
selves pro[)erh, he ha!>persvatled 
them to do so. Do you under¬ 
stand that?” 

“ Ye.s, very well.” 

“Then you see the reason 
why they mind him so*willingly 
now. They know that he has 
charity towards them, lie has 
learned another lesson, which 
the Apostle Paul has written 
on charity.” 

“What is that, mamma?” 

“ It is very short: ‘ Charity 
snjferefh long and island* When 
you reach home, if you will write 
dow'ii that text and commit it 
to memory, 1 will try and teach 
you to practise it.” 
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MORAL LESSON. 


Wlien Artilur reached home 
he jniiitcd the text, and it was 
Jjiiri^ II]), with &onie other serip- 
tnre texts that lie liad, in the 
nursery. About a week after¬ 
wards his inainma promised him 
that he should have a “jiarty” 
oil tilth's birthday ; and, in a 
very short time Jtuth’s birthday 
and the party came. 

“Well, Arthur, do you think 
you shall CMijoy yourself this 
eveiiiii<j; ?” said Ids mamma. 

“ Yes, J am sure. Oh, only 
think what fun we shall have ! 
There will be twenty-three of 
ns alto]r(<tlipr. l*a|>a has lent 
me his miisieal suntr-hox, and I 
have fioL my new box of bricks 
and little baj'utelle board, and 
dissected map, and dominoe.s, , 
and Chinese pii//de, and the ac¬ 
cordion, and the three soft balls, 
and the ]rreat ball, and 

the seraji-lmok, aml—oh ! its 
of no use talkinj;, you can't 
think of half the things I have 
got ready.” 

“And have you got any 
CiiAiin v really ?” 

“ Well, that is a curious ques¬ 
tion, msimma. Of course I shall 
be charitable ; I mean to be very 
kind to everybody who comes.'’ 

" I am glad of tliat, for their 
pleasure will depend very much 
upon that. If you show your 
friends all kinds of playthings, 
and do not show them charity, 
they will count your ])laythings' 
as nothing. This is the i...<»t 


party you have ever had: you 
think you will he very ha])})}', 
hut'you may be disappointed.” 

“ Why, mamma?” 

“liecaiise, perhaps, some of 
your com])anions may not be 
quite so kind as you w’ould 
wish: they may be very sellish.” 

“Then 1 w'on’t take any 
notice oi them.” 

“Don’t sn\ that, Arthur You 
have invited tluni to make 
them ha])]iy. Do yon remember 
the text about charity, which 
you learned, Avhen you saw the 
poor boy at the pond ?” 

Yes, it Avns, ‘Ciiauitv 
xuj/helli lout] and is kind.' ” 

“Then T think you will have 
to learn it this evening;—not 
merely commit it to memory, but 
loam to ])racliso it. 

“ Suj)pose, then, that you 
take it w'ith } on into the ])arlour 
when you meet your friends.” 

“What, nail it against the 
wall?” 

“Oh dear no! do something 
better than that, 'rake it in 
ynnr hmrt. Say to } ourself, 

“ r am going to be vor\ kind to 
all my companions; it is iny 
business to look after them, and 
wait upon them ; and if they 
do not behave themselves well 
1 will bear with them, and will 
teach them better.” 

“You may now'go to Ruth, 
and ask her to wash you and 
get you ready.” 

ICoHtinued on page 2.'i7.) 


Goi>, in Ids wise and bounteous love, 
lias given us talent.s to improve; 

And they who Lido the precious store 
May do much hanii, but sufler more. 
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16 th Week. 


TUESDAY. 


Orammar. 


ETtMOLOGY. 

ClIAri'EK IV. 

LATIN ROOTS AND DERIVATIVHS—(Conft/JliCt/). 


Luv, M’cis, Ihjht. 

Lucid, lucifor, idiicidutV, pellucid. 

]40. Luna, the moon. 

Lunutic, lunette, luniir, eublu- 
nary. 

141. MaonijS, 

Mngiiity, inngnaniiiiimd, inu^ni- 
iiccrit. 

142. ftrAJOR, (treatrr. 

Majority, iiuijor, iiinyor, iniijt"jly. 

143. Maatstkii, o 

Magisttrnte, iiia^iatcriiil. 

111. MAlii'f*. had. 

Malefiictor, niiilovoleiit, mnliidy, 
innltrciit, malignant, iiiiilarin, ma¬ 
lice, inalcunlent, mairnrmaliuii. 

E.xekcise .')5.—Write twelve 
g-'-'lcnccs, each eontaiiiiiig one 
of the above words. 

145. Mamma, a hreast. 

Mamma, iiiammals. 

14(5. Mando, Jeommaud. 

Demand, commaiiil, mandate, re¬ 
mand. 

147. Manko, I stay. 

Fcrmaiient, remain, remnant, 
renmindcr, rnansiuii. 

148. Manps, 

Maniifncture, mnniiseript, man¬ 
ual, manacle, emancipate, iiianu- 
mission, maintain, manipulate, 
nmanuensid, bimanous, quadru- 
manoua. 

149. sea. 

Marine, mariner, maritime, sub¬ 
marine, transmarine. 

150. Matkr, a mother. 

Matron, maternal, matriculate, 
matricide. 


FlxiSRcrsK .50.—Write twelve 
sentencc.<4, each containinj' one 
of the above word.s. 

1.51. MATrni’P, ripe. 
Maturity, premature, immature. 

1.52. MKnii'.^!, the middle 
Mediator, immediate, medium, 
mcilKHTity, Alediterraiiean. • i 
1.5:{ Mkihoii, I heal. j 

Remedy, ronicdiol, medieal, me- ' 
dicine, medu-nml. j 

1.54. MICMon. »»?■«///>// ' 

Memory, memoralilc, memorial, 

commemurnte, memurandiiiri, re¬ 
member 

1.55. Mkns, the. mind. 
Cummeiit, mental, vehement. 

15(». Mbkko, [ deserre. 

Merit, demerit, meritorious. 

Exkrc’i.sk 57.—Write twelve 
.scntcnec.s, each containing one 
of the above words. I 

157. Mkiicoh, 7/.i/zy ; 

Merchant, commerce, inereanfilo, i 

158. Micro, Tremove. ! 
Migrate, migratory, emigrate, ' 

migra^mn. I 

159. Minister, a sci'i'ant, or ! 

helper. j 

Administer, ministerial, admi- ' 
nistrutor, ministrant, iriinintry. ' 
ICO. Miser, wretched j 

Misery, miserable, commiserate. , 
101. VLi^nvo, J lessen. \ 

Dimmish, minute, diminution. 

162. Minus, wonderful 
Miracle, admire, admirable. 

E.vercisr 58.—Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 
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163. Mitto, I smd; misbits, 

Em>t, remit, tranHiiiit, miHsion- 
ary, eniisHioii, roiniBHion, eonimis- 
sion, a<JinisHion, misHiun, iiiiiwile, 
eiiiittccJ, commissioner, iiiteruiit, 
iiitcrmittont, intermission, com¬ 
mittee, curiiinissary. 

16+. Mon BO, I warn. 

Monitor, iidmoiiition, monument. 

lOr). Monb, a 

Dismount, surmount, promon¬ 
tory. 

166. Mordbo, I bite. 

Morsel, romorse, mordant. 

167. Mo us, death. 

Mortify, mortal, immortal, mor¬ 
tality. 

108. Movbo, I moee. 

Moveable, promote, emotion, 
oommolion, remote. 

Exercise r/J.—Write twelve 
seiitcnees, eaeli eoutuining one 
uf the above words. 

161) MoS, MOltIH, M 

Moral, morality, immoral, demu- 
rah/c. 

170. Mor.Tifs, vianjf. 

Multitude, miilliply, multiplica¬ 
tion, multiform, multangular. 

171. Munu-s rt .V(/7. 

ftiuiiilieeiit, remunerate, eommu- 

nicato, commutiioii, exeomiauni- 
cato, immunity, remunerate. 

172. Natus, born. 

Native, nativity, natal, cugiiato, 

nation, national. 

173. N.vvis, a 

Navigate, navy, naval, circum- 
nuvigato. 

174. Necto, / tic. 

Connect, unne.\, cunncctlnn. 

Exercise 60.— Writetwel e 
sentences, each containing one 
of tlie above words. 

175. Nego, I deny. 

Negative, negation, renegade, 

176. N eutkr, neither. 

Neuter, neutral, neuU'ulizp nca- 
tralitv. 
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177. Nombw, NOMiN-rs, a name. 

Noun, nominate, nominative, 
denominate, ignominy, denomina¬ 
tion, nomination. 

178. Non, not. 

Nonsense, nonentity, noncon¬ 
formity, nondescript. 

179. Notus, known. 
Notable, notify, notorious, note, 
denote, iiotion, noble, ignoble, 
cognizant, notation. 

180. Nox, niqht. 
Equinox, equinoctial, nocturnal. 

Exercise 61.—Write twelve 
sculencc.s, caeli containing one 
of the above words. 

181. Nu.ncio, I tell. 
Announce, pronounce, renounce, 
nuncio, denounce, enunciate. 

182. OCTO, ciyht. 

Octagon, octavo, octavo, octan¬ 
gular, Octol)cr. 

183. 0j)OB, xmefl. 
Odorifcroius, odorous, odour. 

181. Omnis, all. 
Oiniiipotciit, umniscicMoe, omni¬ 
vorous, omnipresent, omnibus. 

185. (>pac'u.s, dark. 
Opacity, ojiuquo. 

186. Oi’bra, work. 
Operation, co-operuto, operate, 

opera. 

Exercise 62.—Write twelve 
scnicnces, each containing one 
of the above words. 

187. OiTO, 1 vhoo»e. 
Optional, option, adopt, adopted. 

188. Onuis, a globe. 

Orb, orbit, exorbitant, orbicular. 

189. Okiio, order. 

Ordinal, ordain, extraordinary, 

disorder, ordinary, inordinate, 
subordinate. 

190. Onion, I rise. 
Oriental, orientalist. 

191. Ono, 1 speak. 

Oration, orator, adore, oracle, 

inexorable, oral. 
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102. Pactum, a bargain. 

Paction, compact, impact.. 

Exercise 6.1. —Write t^i'clvc 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

193. Par, equal. 

^ Par, parity, compare, disparage, 
disparity. 

194. Pabro, I appear. 

Apparent, transparent, disap¬ 
pear, apparition. 

195. Pars, apart. 

Partial, partake, party, parti¬ 
ciple, [Mrticle, pnrtici})Ht(‘, parti- 
eiilur, parse, impart, depart, com¬ 
partment. 

190. Patbr, a father. 

Paternal, patriarch, patron, 
patronize, patrimony, patrician. 

197. Pax, cacis, peace. 

Pacify, appease, pacific, peace¬ 
able, paeificntion. 

198. Pki.lo, T drive. 

Expel, propel, compel, dispel, 
impel, repel, repeal, piilse, repnlse, 
compulsion. 

Ex krci.se 64.—Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 

199. Pkndeo, I hang. 

Pendulum, depend, suspension, 
impend, per])endiciilnr, ajipcndage, 
appendix, pendant, pending, pro¬ 
pensity. 

200. Pendo, T weigh, or pay; 

CENSUS, weighed . 

Expend, rx])ensc, compensate, 
dispense, dispensary, recompense, 
pension, pensive, compendium. 

201. Pbnetro, I pierce. 

Ponotrablo, penetrate, penetra¬ 
tion, penetrating. 

202. Pe8, the foot. 

Quadruped, impede, pedestrian, 
centipede, pedestal, expedite, biped, 
pedal. 

20.1. Pbto, I seek. 

Petition, appetite, compete, re¬ 
peat. 


204. Pius,y»fOMA. 

Piety, impious, impiety, pity. 

Exercise 65.—Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the altovc words. 

205. Pi.KO, IfU; iM,ETt’a,,/7///Y7. 

Comjilclc, replete, complement. 

206. I’Lico, I fold. 

Complicnle, duplicate, iiupliciite, 

pliable, npjdy, comply, multiply, 
reply, 8iip]>linnt, surplice. 

207. Ploro, I wail. 

Pciilorc, implore, deplorable: 

208. a feather. 

Plumage, plume. 

209. Poxo, 1 pluee ; rOBiTd.s, 
placed. 

Interpose, rcpo.se, dejio.se, ex¬ 
pose, transjmso, coinjiosc, impose, 
suppose, indisjioscd, jxist, position, 
opposition, compoHitioii, preposi¬ 
tion, juxtii-position, deponent,com¬ 
ponent, opjionent, comJio.st, iinjmsl. 

210. Ponxo, I carry. 

Portable, export, imjiur^ report, 

porter, jmrtfolio, siijijiortcr, trans- 
jiurtation, importation, dejiort- 
ment, jiort. 

Exercise 66.—Write twelve 
sentences, each containing unc 
of the above words. 

211. Posse, to he able. 

Possible, imjiohsihility. 

212. Prim us,./IfAit. 

Primitive, primate, jirimrosc, 
primary, jirinio, primeval. 

213. PrinceCB, 

Principle, prince, principality, 
principal. 

214. PniVTTB, fdngle, one's own. 

Deprive, privilege, privation. 

215. PflODO,/^ry. 

Probe, probation, jirove, disap¬ 
prove, apjirove, improve, ajiproba- 
tion, jn'ubiiblc, reprobate. 

216. PriiEa, i am ashamed. 

Impudent, impudciice,rc|iudiute. 
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Kxercise 67. —Write twelve 
seTitciieus, each containing one 
of the above words. 

217. Vmqhk, ajifiht. 

Piig'niiciouB, repugnant,impugn, 
pugnacity. 

218. PuNOO, I'prick or‘point. 

; Punctuation,coinpiinctiun, piinc- 

I turc, punctual, expunge, pungent. 
; 21U. PoTo, J prune, T think. 

Compute, amputate, lll^])utc, 
i impute, repute, depute, deputy, 
j 220. Qoassds, or cuf»pns, ukakcn. 
I (Jonciission, pcrcuasion, diaciis- 
Hioii, quash. 

j . 221. QiTATUOii,./owr. 

Quarter, quart, ijuudranglc, 
ipuulraitt, quadratie, quadruped, 
quadruiiianuuH. 

222. ItADiiJR, a ray. 

lladiant, irradiutc, radius, ra¬ 
diated. 

PlxKitoiSK 68.—Write twelve 
scntuiu'e.s, each containing one 
of the above W4>rds. 

'222. ItAuix, «roo^ 

Itndi.'*|i, radical, radicle, eradi¬ 
cate, cradicatiuii. 

224. l{ A no, I scrape. 

Erase, razor, rnsiiur, abrasion. 
22.'). ItAi’iu, lcarryoff\ / snateh. 

Itapiiio, rapture, enrapture, ra¬ 
pacious, ravenous. 

220. IlAiins, thin. 

Rare, ranfy, rarity, rarely, rare¬ 
faction. 

227. Redo, Inde] merm, ruled. 

Rector, direct, rectangle, correct, 
directory, rectify, corrigible, erect, 
regent, regular. 

228. Rki'o, I creep. 

Reptile, surreptitious. 


Exergise 69. —Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of tile above words. 

229. Rideo, /fawf/A. 
Deride, ridicule, ridiculous, risi¬ 
ble, derision. 

220. Roqdr, the oak, strength. 
Robust, corroborate. 

J.'ll. Ho DU, I gnaw. 
Corrode, cm rosivo, rodent. 

222. Rumi’O, 1 break through. 
Kruption, interrupt, bankrupt, 
corrupt, abrupt. 

283. Sacer, holy. 
Sacrifice, consecrate, desecrate, 
sacruiiient, sacrilege. 

234. 8a L, salt. 

Saline, salad, salary, salaried. 

Exercise 70.—Write twelve 
.scntcnce.s, each conttiining one 
of the above words. 

235. Sa r.ro, / leap. 

Salient, a.ssail, assault, salmon, 

sally, consult, exult. 

236. Sanctus, holy. 

Saint, sanctify, sanctuary, sanc¬ 
tity, sanction. 

237. Sanodis, blood. 
Sanguinary, cousin, coiisangui- 

ncous. 

238. Sancs, sound. 
Insanity, sane, sanity, sanitary. 

239. Satis, enough. 
Saturate, satidiy, satiate, unsa- 

tiablo. 

240. ScANDO, I climb. 
Ascend, descend, usoension, con¬ 
descend, traiidcond. 

PjXekgise 71.—Write twelve 
.sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 


I HrsT speak the real truth, 

Tboiigh my candour bring me blame ; 
Strniglit must, bo my path of youth— 
That can never lead to shame. 
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The treaty with the Bnteh 
took pliite in the vc.Tr 1067. 
Jiut hchire tluiii tficre h:ip])ciic(l 
two great calamities at home, 
viz., the Plttyite, and Fire of 
London. 

The plague of London oc- 
cniTod in the year l(i(i.'). Fnnn 
J line to September in that year 
the weekly reports of diKiths 
increased from 270 to 8,2!)7. 


rainilics anljcct to this gloomy 
iiiiprisunmcMit few indivitliiiils sur¬ 
vived. 

“Two general ‘pest-houses’ 
were pro\ideil for tho.'-e who were 
willing to be conveyed to them. 
Where tho diseiisciirevuiled, noiirly 
nil the persona, who passed hero 
nnd there niong the streets, moved 
as in the city of the dead. Avtnd- 
ing the footways on either side, 
they chose their path in the middle 


During September the weekly |of the road, lloueo the grass grew 
deatli.s amounted to 12,000 and j «P where there had been the most 
4,000 people were said to have . crow’ded thoroughfares. IVhen 


died in one fearful night. I will | 
read to you an account of thi.s j 
horrible event. It is sai«l of 
the .‘•iek people that— 

“ .Many broke away from the 
beds to whicli they were fa.slened, 
and raved upon ]ins.scnger.s in the 
streut.s from the wimhiws of their 
rooms. Some laid violent hands 
upon them.selves; while others 
gave iittcranee to loud nnd hitter 
liimcntatioMS. Others, forcing \ 


those who ventured abroad met, 
the}’ ke]it at a cautions <iistance 
from each other; iiinl tlic innn who 
passed a lioiise with llie fatal iiiark 
upon It made his way with a timid 
step on to tlie opposite side. 

‘'As tho deaths multiplicti, loll¬ 
ing the parish hell, wearing mourn¬ 
ing. uml funerals sinldeiily ceased. 
None could hnry their own dead; 
even eoflins were not to he pro- 
enred, and tlio clinrchyards soon 
became iriciipahle of reeciviiig the 


tlicir way abroad, deil with little ' multitudes, Hence extraordinary 


or nidliing to cover them, from expedients were uilopted; men 
street to street, slinnting forth the were em|doyed to go in the middle 
tiio.st frou/,icd language. Home of ofthe night, and collect tiiehodiesof 
tlie.se liiiliapiiy creatures threw ! tho.se who had expired in tlie day. 
themselves into the TJiniiies; and | Tlio distant tinkling of a hell, and 


some sank in sudden exhaustion 
amt expired. 

“ All houses eonlaining infected 
persons were immediately shut np. 
On the door of each house a large 
rod cross was painted, and over it 
was written. ‘ The liord liavc 
mercy on usl’ Watelinieu with 
lialberts in their hands took their 
places at such doors, one by day 
and another by night; and in the 


I the glare of torches nrinmineed tho 
! approach of tho ‘ dead cart and, 
Insit came near tho houses with 
the cross upon them, the drivers 
littered the well-known cry, 
* llring out your deail!’ To tliis 
call the response of the inmates 
was often a wail of sorrow as they 
hronght their dead to tho door, 
commonly wrapped np like inuiii- 
inies in tho bed-linen on wliich 
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tliej lia<l breathed their last. The 
bodies thus obtained were lodged 
one upon another in the rehicle, 
and were tlirown into a brood 
tioep pit. The workmen tlien 
eovered them with a layer of cartli, 
upon which others in their turn 
were thrown in the same manner, 
until the dread receptacle was 
^llod tf> within a few feet of the 
surface. 

“ Tlie effects of these fearful 
scenes on some minds were insup¬ 
portable. Many bccnTnc insane, 
or tlieir iina<rinations were fllied 
with ideas of the supernatural. 
They saw spirits walkingr on the 
oartii, and traced out fearful sig^ns 
in the lionvens ; and some heliovcd 
theinselves eonimissioned to an¬ 
nounce tiie wrath of the Almighty. 
One man took upon him the inis- 
sion of .Tonah, and roamed from 
place to place exclaiming, “ Yet 
f)rty days and boinlon slinll he 
destroyed!’ Anotlicr, naked, ex¬ 
cept n slight covering round the 
waist, and soinetiincs with a ves¬ 
sel of burning^ coals raised above 
bis bead, traversed the city day 
and niglit, without appearing to 
tire or rest, exclaiming, *()h! the 
great anil dreadful Godl’ Such 
was the hurried, restless manner 
of this man, that the people, ns he 
passed them always repeating the 
one solemn exclamation, look^ on 
him with dismay. 

'‘Tlio darkest hour of calamity 
becnino marked by the wildest 
crime. Oaths and curses were 
heard in one quarter mingled with 
adoration and prayers from 
another; the song of the drunkard 
rose with the hymn of the devou^' 
one class were bent on riot and 
wickedness, while another tried to 
diffuse the blessings of piety and 
cimrity." 

In the whole, this dreadful 
plague destroyed more than 
100,000 people. 
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The second great calamity 
happened in the following year, 
16^6. The plague had de¬ 
creased, and the king with his 
court had ventured to return 
to Whitehall, when, a few 
months afterwards, a fire broke 
out at a baker’s shop, at the 
corner of Pudding-lane, near 
London Bridge. The wooden 
houses arouiiil it were closely 
packed, and were mostly cov¬ 
ered with pitch. Many of the 
warehouses contained tar, pitch, 
hemp, coal, w’ood, resin, oil, 
wines, foreign spirits, and other 
combustibles. The weather 
h.ui for a long time been hot 
and dry, and there was a strong 
dry wind from the east; thus 
the fire spread so rapi«lly that 
it could not be stopped. Jt is 
said that— 

“ Tlyeight o'clock in flic morn¬ 
ing Magnus’s Church and more 
than three hunilrcd houses were 
destroyed ; and so infense had the 
heat become, tliat buildings some 
five or six houses ilistant from 
those on fire wore seen kindling 
with the greatest rapidity. As 
night again approached the scene 
became more appalling. The whole 
slope of the city toward the river 
wos an orcli of fire—steeples, 
cliurclicsi and public edifices sank, 
one after another, out of sight 
amidst clouds of smoko and the 
glare of the flames. An ‘ incredi- 
Ide noise’ was produced by the 
violent wind, the rush of the con¬ 
flagration, and the freiiuent crash 
of roofs and entire buildings. The 
element which thus raged on 
earth seemed also to have seized 
the heavens, which glowed with a 
changeful and terrific brightness, 
so that the lurid effect was observed 
at a distance of forty or fifty miles. 
By the afternoon of Monday 8t. 
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FHurs took fire, and soon eharcd 
tlie general fate. Tlie eccna on 
Mondiiy night was even more 
affecting tlinn on the night berort*. 
‘ God grant,’ exelainia Rvplyn, 
< that 1 may never behold the like, 
who now aaw abr>ve ten thousand 
houses in one fianio: tlie noise 
and ernoking and thnndcr of the 
impetuous fires—tho shrieking of 
women and children—tlie hurry 
of people—tho fall of more and 
more cliurchcs, houses, and towers, 
was like an liidcous storm. All 
seemed fon'ed to stand still, and 
to let tho fiames burn on, which 
they did for nearly two miles in 
length and one in breadth. The 
ruins resembled the picture of 
Troy. London was, but is no 
morel’ 

“Tho fire abated on tho Wed¬ 
nesday night; but so great was 
the heat retained by the ruins, that 
several days passed before it was 
possible to approach them. Of nearly 
a hundred eliiirehcs, and more than 
thirteen thousand houses, scarcely 
a fragment remained to aid in 
discovering the lines of the streets. 

“ The people were of course 
thrown into great distress. Few 
were able to save their property 
from destruction. The river was 
covered with boats and large open 
vessels, into which the furniture 
was thrown together in the utmost 
confu-sion. livery outlet from the 
city northward was lined with 
vehicles, bearing the property of 
myriads of families who flocked 
toward the country in 8t. George’s 
Fields, Moorficlds, Islington, and 
Uighgate. There tho fugitives were 
dispersed over a circle of several 


miles, somn under tents, some 
under misornblo huts and liorcls— 
many without a rag. or any neces¬ 
sary utensil, lied, or board.’’ 

It was in the year after these 
calamities that tlie Dutch sailed 
up the Medway, and the disad¬ 
vantageous pciieo was made 
with them. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be wondered that the 
people were discontented. 
Tliey laid the hlanie of the fire 
on the Catholic.s: they com¬ 
plained that there shoiihl have 
ilcen any war with the Dutch, 
who were Protestants likjc 
thcmKclvcs. In tlioininger they 
threw the blame of the treaty 
on the king’s principal mini.ster, 
the Loud Cuancellou Cla¬ 
rendon. 

Lord Clarendon was one 
of the ablest men at court; 
hilt he had long opposed tho 
king’.s vices, and was therefore 
disliked. Although ho had 
done so much service from the 
beginning, the king wished to 
get rid of liim. Now that the 
people also opposed him, lie 
was deprived of his ofTice, and 
ini peached of high treason, 
lie then fled from the country. 

When Clarendon had fled, the 
government was placed in the 
hands of other noblemen whose 
characters were less worthy of 
respect. We will talk of this 
new government, and of tlie 
remaining events of Charles’s 
reign, in our next lesson. 


Natctrr hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies fur human grief: 
lleligion, surest, firmest, first and liest, 

Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm: 
And strenuous action next. 
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“My dear Children, — comen; Torquay,Teionmoutii» 
“ Hcforo rcfidin^ my letter on Axminster, in the south i 
Cornwall, will you learn the' TivrnxoN^flf the north of 
following' uieinory-lessou on KxeUr; i/lw Barnstaple and 
Devonshire? I send it you on Ilfkacomue, on the northern 
a separate piece of j)apcr.” coast. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

. (SiAC .and Position.) — Dk- 
voNhtiiRB is in the south-western 
corner of England, and is the 
largest county but two. 

(boundaries .)—It is hounded 
on (he north hy the lit istolChiinnel, 
on the east hy Somersetshire and 
Dorsctshiie, on the south hy the 
English Channel, and on the 
west hy Cornwall. 

(Soil ) — 'I'he soil of Devo7i^ 
shii'e is principally grass-land; 
there arc wdd and extensive 
moors, such ns Daj tinoor and 
Exmoor. On the waimi slopes of 
the hills are large orchards of 
apple-U'ees. Thus the principal 
products of the county are sheep, 
cattle, hulter, dotted cream, pota¬ 
toes, cidei', i^'c. There arc also 
large mines of copper and lead. 

(Rivers.) — The principal 
rivers ate the Ex, the Dart, the 
Tamak, and the Taw. 

(C.apital and 'Fowns .)—'The 
capitalof Devonshire, is Exbi'er, 
a cathedral toion, with a good 
trade in the loooUen manufactures. 
The other important towns are 
Plymouth, Stoxehouse, and 
Devon PORT, which form an im¬ 
portant namt port ;iy ah mouth,! 
a port, the birthplace of New- i 
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“ CORNWALL. 

“ Here we are in the mining 
county! This is tiic place for 
tin. Such information was no 
news even three thousand years 
ago. Long before the birth of 
our Saviour, the Phmnicians 
knew this. When they lived on 
the borders of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and used to go out of 
tlieir truck to mislead the ships 
of other nations, the sly rogues! 
then they came to Cornwall fur 
till. 

“ TTow shall I begin my ac¬ 
count ofthiscounty ? Su])poscwe 
visit a tin-mine at once. 'Fherc 
are plenty of mines between 
the Laiul’s End and Truro, 
especially at Redrutli. Here is 
the Land’s End ; it is the most 
western ]>oint of laud in Eng¬ 
land. I am sorry to lose time, 
but 1 don’t feel disposed to go 
to the mines yet; wc must just 
stop and look at this remark¬ 
able place. 

“My guide and I are standing 
on a rocky peninsula which 
juts out about 200 yards into 
the sea. The granite of which 
it consists is in great iiia.sscs of 
the shape of a cube or prism. 
It is a frightful sight to look 
down the sides of these rocks; 
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they are nearly perpendicular; 
in some places they arc 50 feet, 
in others nearly 100 feet, ab^vc 
the sea. The sea shows no 
favour to these rn(;gcd clitls; it 
howls and sweeps and dashes 
round them, filling the spectator 
\jrith awe, and terror, and a<l- 
miration. What a sight it must 
bo w'hen there is a storm! There 
are also at the very end of the 
cliff three caverns where the 
. waves roar with tremendous 
fury, but I did not venture to 
visit them. 

“And here is the great curio¬ 
sity itself I What an enormous 
block of granite it is ! It is 17 
feet long, and :f2 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and is said to wciglf 
more than 60 tons. But wliy 
is it curious? Because it is in 
such a strange position; it is 
just balanced on a point of one 
of the rocks, and is so nicely 
poised that a very slight force 
will move it. ^o one wouhl 
think that the wind could make 
such a stupendous mass to 
vibrate. Yet it does so; an<l 
the force of a few pounds will 
make it rock to and fro. It is, 
therefore, called the Booking 
(or logtjiny) Stone. It is now 
general ly cal led TheLoyan Stone. 
There arc two other lognn 
stones in Cornwall, but this at 
the Land’s End is the largest. 

“We must not leave theLand’s 
End yet: it is certainly worthy 
of a little more mitice. Beyond 
the land you sec little else than 
the broad Atlantic Ocean,which 
you cun imagine encompassing 
this great earth for tlioiisands of 
miles. But, by looking care¬ 
fully, you may perceive a 
distant speck in the midst of 


the water. ‘What is that •'*' 
1 said to my guide. 

“ ‘ That, sir, is the J^ony- 
ships” 

“ ‘ What is “ the Long- 
ships?” 

“‘A great rock, sir, with a 
lighthouse on it; it is about two 
miles off. There are main r«)ck“ 
out there, very dangerous ones. 
To prevent any more danger 
that lighthouse was built just 
at the end of the last century, 
in the year 1797. If you will 
come round with me, sir, to the 
other side, I think we shall sep 
the SciUy Isles, 'riiey are about 
nine leagues off.’ 

“‘Here we arc, sir,’ said niy 
guide, as we reached the water’s 
edge again. ‘Mow, if you will 
take this telesoope, you will sec 
them in the distance: they arc 
about nine leagues distant.’ 

“ ‘ How many arc there ? ’ I 
said ; ‘ tell me all about them.’ 

‘“There are pretty nearly 
1.50 altogether. There are about 
27 important ones; the rest are 
I very small; they are little better 
than rocks. 

“‘In the very ancient times, 
in the times of the Plueniciuns 
and Greeks,—you have heard 
about those people, I suppose, 
sir?’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘Then the isles were called 
Cassiterides^ or “ Tin Islands,’’ 
hceausc they abounded in tin. 
You may read about them in 
English history, sir. In the 
reign of king Athclstan,a noble¬ 
man, named Alfred, attempted 
to murder him, and did not 
succeed. The Scilly Isles were 
part of Alfred’s estates, but 
they were then taken from him, 
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and wore bestowed on some 
luonkM.’ 

‘“Are there many people 
living in the islands now?* 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, tlicre are, may be, 
three thousand people or more. 
The soil is in some parts very 
good, with rocky hills and 
fertile valleys. There arc plenty 
of fruits; potatoes, too, flourish 
wonderfully well.’ 

“ ‘ Which is the principal 
island? ’ 

“‘The island of Scilfff was 
once, but St. Mark's is the 
largest now. The situation of 
all of them is very awkward, as 
they are not far from the inoutli 
of the Bristol Channel; you 
can see that in your map, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; 1 should be almost 
afraid that some of the ships 
passing in and out the channel 
would be wrecked on such rocky 
places.’ 

“ ‘ That does happen, sir, and 
it can’t be helped, for the rocks 
can’t be removed. Somctime.s 
the sailors arc out of their 


reckonings, and then, in a very 
dark night, or in rough weather, 
or, in a fog, they stand a great 
chance of running ashore upon 
Scilly. Then they are sure to 
be beat to pieces • there’s very 
little hope of escaping. Per¬ 
haps you have heard of Sir 
Chvdeide.y Shovel, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ \ es, I have. He was r 
great admiral: he lived in the 
reign of queen Arne.’ 

“‘And ho died in the reign* 
of queen Anne, sir, in the year 
1707. lie was wrecked among 
these very isles. He was coming 
home with a fleet of men of 
war, when his own ship struck 
in the night against the Gilston 
Ilock. It sunk directly, and all 
hands on board perished. But 
if you arc going to the mines 
this afternoon, sir, you had 
better be turning back.’ 

“And so I did. And you 
shall hear al>out those mines in 
the next letter from 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ llBMitv Young.” 


BONGS OX THE SEASONS.— Tiih Song of tiii Snow Man. 

Children ever, our endeavour 
Is to build up something tall; 

Filled with pride and cngle-ejcd, 

Oft wo scorn the mean and eniall; 

Singing proudly, vaunting loudly, 

As we see our fancies grow 
. Into giant, time-defiant, 

As the mighty Man of Snow! 

People gasi. ig, say, “ Amnsing I 

Wroughtyo tliis with brain and hand?” 

• So delight yc; but to slight ye 

Envy whispers—“ Will it stnnd?” 

Questions scouting, nothing doubting, 

But rejoicing on you go! 

Comes n slrower, soon gains power, 

Whfe e is ftow your Man Snow ? 

U. «. ADAHI. 
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241. Scio, I hnote. 
OmniBuivnt, preMuonce, aeioncc, 
: coiiecietice, scieiitiiic. 

j 242. StTiiHo, 1 wnte, scniPTrs, 
• writfett. 

Scribe, nscribe, inscribe, pre- 
BCril)e, 'icscribn, subeci-ilie, siiper- 
Bcribe, circiiiii.'»cribe, triinflcnl)fi, 
scriptures, iioiiileBcript, p(>Btsei-i[it, 
rescript, itis<‘ription, scribble. 

243. tSKt’O, / cut. 

Section, (Jisseolioii, ititerscctioii, 

bisect, iiisevt, sect, sectnriiui. 

244. SKtuJo, I «if. 

Prctiiilc, resific, sediment, sedu¬ 
lous,* HGBHion, Buljsiile, ennaider. 

2l.“j. Skibbn, 

Bemiiiiiry, dissominiito. 

246. Suui. half. 
Seinicircle, seiititone, Bcmibrcvc, 
BGini-transpurent, Bcnii-<tu»ver. 

Exf.kci.se 72.—Write twelve 
BentciKTs, each cmiUiiiiing one 
of the ubove wortls. 

247. SrNTio, IJh'l, T think. 
Sentiment, dissent, nssent, rc- 
Bcnl, Consent, sensual, scent. 

2i8. Suyuoii, I follow i secutus, 
Jbllowcd. 

Snbsc«|iieiit, prosecute, conse- 
qiicnec, bcqucl, soiiuence, execute, 
second. 

240. Servo, I keep. 
Beserve, observe, preserve. 

250. Siaxnji, a «ign. 
Signify, assign, designate. 

25L. SiMTUS, like. 
Similitude, biiuilnr, fac-simile. 
252. SiNODLUS, one by one. 
Single, singular, singularity. 


Exkkcise 73.—^Writc twelve 
sentences, encli containing one 
of the above words. 

25.1, Sr.sTo, I xtop, 

BcHint, a(>siHt, resist, consist, 
pci'nist, exist, insist, sub.iist. 

254. Sol, the .vi*/*. 

Fur.*iaol, solar, soistiec. 

255. SuLVO, I loo.s(-n. 

Solve, absolve, dinsolve, Holytion, 
absolution, Bulul)l«, solvent, disso¬ 
lution. 

256. SoLVB, alone. 

Bolitiiry, desolate, soliloquy, sole. 

257. Snu.^o, sound. 

Consonant, dissuiiunt, sonorous, 

resound, unison. 

258. Si’ahuo, T .<tratfer\; bi'AU.'^u.s, 
sea f ton'd. 

Disperse, intersperse, n.<»i)erslon. 

Exercise 74.—Write tw'clve 
j sentences, eueli eonluining one 
of tile ubove words. 

2.59. Si'Ecio, 1 see; sebctuh, 
sirn. 

Species, expect, inspect, siieef ator, 
spectacle, retrospect, i)ers])ecUve, 
specimen, .^peculation. 

266. Sl'KKO,//rope. 

Despair, desperate, dodperation, 
desperado. 

2(U. Spiro, 1 breathe. 

Conspire, aspire, expire, inspire, 
respiration. a 

262. Spondho, I promise. 

Sponsor, respond, correspond, 
despond, correspondent, 

263. Stimulus, a spur, 

Stiinulniit, stimulating, stimu¬ 
late. 
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204^. Hto, I staml. 

Btntiio, Htiitiire, stiitc, statute, 
stationary, stationery, stationer, 
constant, distant, insinnt, stiilde, 
subsist, assist, desist,'/'Oiisist, sub- 
sbiiicc, establish, obstacle. 

Kxkkcisb 7.5.—Write twelve 
sentences, each containing one 
of the above words. 


tenement, continent, conlinno, en¬ 
tertain, pertinent, retainer, reiinuo. 

274. Tbiiminus, end. 

Term, tenninaiion, detennine, 
interminable, eAtcriniiintc, teruii- 
nus. 

27.5. Tkrra, Ihe earth. 
Terrestrial, inter, terrace, enblcr- 
raneons, Mediterranean, territory, 
terrier. 


2(5.5. Sthinoo, f draw tiijlit. 
String, stringent, constrain, res¬ 
train, restrict, strict, constrictor. 


27(5. Timbo, TJ’rar. 
Timorous, tiiiiiil^ intimidate, ti- 
iniiiity. 


215(5. Studo, I hnilil; sthuctus; 
built.. 

Construe, structure, obstruct, 
instruct, construct, instructor, ob¬ 
struction, instruction, destruction. 

2(57...‘^UMMrs, the highest sum. 

t'liiniuit, suniinnry, coimuiniiuito. 

2G8. Hu MO, Italic; suMrrus, 

1 alien. 

Assume, Tc.siiino, presume, con¬ 
sume, ]ircsiiinptiua, sumptuous, 
con.sii nipt ion. 

2(50. Huiuio, I rise; pujihectus, 
risen. 

JnsuriTcnt, surge, rcsiirre«(ion, 
insiirrcctioimry, insiirrcclion. 

270. Tanoo, r tfliieh , tactfs, 

fouehed. 

Tangible, tangent, contingent, 
contiguous, contact, contagion, at¬ 
tach, attain. 

ICxEiiriHE 76.—Write twelve 
senteiice.s, each containing one 
of the above words. 

271. TEMrufl, THMrottis, time, 

tense. 

Temporal, exteinjiore, contempo¬ 
rary. 

272. Tbndo, I streteh. 

Attend, intend, distend, extend, 
intention, oxtonsioii, attention, 
intense, tendon, tent, superintend. 

27.*}. Ten BO, I hold. 

Contain, detain, retain, sustain, 
obtain, pertain, abstain, tendril, 
tenet, tenant, tenable, tenacious, 


Kxkrcise 77.—Write twelve 
.sentences, each containing one 
of the above word.s. 

277. Toi.bro, T suff'er. 

Tolerate, tolerable, toletation. 

278. Touqubo, I twist; toiitus, 

twisted. 

Torture, distort, evtort, tortuous, 
distortion, extortioner, contortion, 
retort. 

279. Tiiaiio, T draw; tuactub, 

drawn. 

Attract, extract, contract, tract¬ 
able, trace, retract, protract, de¬ 
tract, subtract, iilistnict, iliatruct. 

280. Tiiuiuo. / give. 

Refrilmtiou, tribute, contribute, 

tributary, distribute, attribute. 

281. Tiutoo, 1 thrust. 

Intrude, obtrude, abstruse, ob¬ 
trusion, protrusion. 

282. Umuha, n shade. 

Umbrella, umbrageutis, uinhriige^ 

Kxkrcise 78.—Write twelve 
8CTitencc.s, each containing one 
of the above word.s. 

283. Unub, one. 

Union, unit, unite, unity, uni¬ 
form, unique, unicorn. 

281. Uiins, a city. 

Suburbs, urbane, urbanity, sub¬ 
urban. 

285. Vaco, T am empty. 

Vacate, vacuum, vacant, vacation, 
vacancy, evacuate. 
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280. \Mon, I todtulfr. 


viaiijjc, provision, surveyor, pur- 


Vn^rmit, vag.iOoiid, vague, extra- \t'y«)r. 

VBgant, VHgary. _ Vfci.s, « changv, insttunl qf. 

287. trALEO, r am sfronrj. j Vici.-i.iihide, vie.-ir, vieoroy, vicc- 
Vuliil, invalid, iavalidufe, v.il- :idiiiinil, viee-pri'sidcnt, vicc-eljoii- 
innt, pnnalence, valour, value,^vllor, vuM'^erciit, viscount, 
avail, prevail. J oij^^ VtNfO, f eouquer; victus, 

288. Viuro,/rrt/’ry. j coHqitrml. 

Vcliielc, convey, eonvejaiico. ' Vanquish, evince, convince, vie- 

Exeuoise 79.-Writctwehc'^'’*’* "‘'’indhle, vi-tory, 

sentences each containing one, , ... 

of the .iliovo »or,U. ... 29.'^. \ run*, 

I t inogar, virilago, vintner, virio- 

289. Vi?r.rM, a curtain, !yard, vinous. 

Reveal, veil, u.iveil, envelope,| o.jp. Vivo,/ lire. 


dcvelopc. 


Vivacity, vivacious, vixil'}. vie- 


290. Venio, I come vkntum, itnals, convivial, revive, survive^ 
come. j vivid, revival. 

Revenue, advent, jircvcnt, cir- 

cninvcnt. invent, event, u'lvcntnre.j oDO. Voco, Trail; vocvTl’S, 


intervene, convene, convenient, con - 
travene. 

291. Vniinniif, a wonl 


calh'd. 

Invoke, convoke, provoke, pro¬ 
vocation, revftke, vocation, vocative, 


via, trivial. 

Exercise 80.—Write tw^clve 


sentences, each containing frugivo 

of the nhovc words. I"™"’ 


295. Video. Istce; visas, 

Visit, visitile, vision, invisililc, 
proviile, revised, sui>crvisiun, pro 


Vcrhal, v'erh, adverb, verbosity. |''ocal, equivocal, viva voce. 

292. Vkhto, Tturn; versus, | P^xerclse 81.—Write twelve 

\r turuca. ;sentences, ciu li containing one 

Ver.se, vers.itilo, avert, advert, r .i i i 

revorl, ...hvert, prrvort, m.iivrrl, . 

advertise, transverse, univcr.se, ver -1 T mixh. 

sion, vertical. Controvert, perverse,' Benevolent, malevolent, vnlun- 
diversity. volunteer, volition, iuvolun- 

292. Veiius, //f/c. jtary. 

Very, verify, verily, veracity,! 202, Volvo,/ rn//; volutu.s, 
verity. I rolled. 

29+. Via, a waq. | Revolve, involve, evolution, rc- 

Beviate. obviate, obvious, pro-, volution, convolvulus, devolve, vol- 
vioiis, {icrvioiis,impervious, viiidnet, nine, volubility. 


202. Voiio, T derour. 
Omnivorous, herbivorous, gra- 


rou.s, voracious. 

Exekgise 82.—Write six 
sentences, each containing one 


vidcncc, evident, envy, visual, j of the above woi'ds. 
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GnKEK HOOTS. 

Akh, the air. 

Aoriiil, air, terolite, onronant, 
ether, iiielonr. 

Aaocjos, a leailer. 

Domagot^ue, peiiagujjrue, syna> 
gogue. 

A N (I K 1.08, a mfiutenger. 

Angel, nrehniigel, evangelist. 

ANTnnoi’ 08 , a man. 
Mi8anthrn|)c, pliilunthropy. 

Aac'iiK, ijavenimeHt. 

Monarch, pntriiircli, tctrnrch, 
oligarchy, hepOircliy, anarchy, 
urchun, urchhiHlio]). 

A NT 11 os, a flov'rr. 

Anther, polraiitliiie, chrynantlie- 
mum, helinnthiis. 

Astho.v, a star. 

Astrology, oetrunoiny, aeterisk, 
chinii-oeter. 

Altos, Jtelf. 

Autobiography, autocrat, auto¬ 
graph, uutoiiuitun. 

IIA nos, vrngkt. 

Barometer, barytone. 

lliiir.toN, u hfloh. 

Bible, biblienl, bibliopole. 

Bios, lije. 

Biography, ninphibiouB. 

CjiiioNUs, time. 

Chroiiometor, chronology, ch m- 
iule. 

Cratos, rule. 

Democracy, thooei'aey, aristo¬ 
cracy. 

Drca, ten. 

Decade, decalogue. 

Doxa, art opinion. 

' Orthodox, hcterouox, paradox. 
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T'ynamis, 'power. 

Didynainia. rlynuiiiics, dynasty. 

Bruon, uorli. 

Surgery, energy, liturgy, inetal- 
lurgy, urge, organ, orgaiiizatiou. 

Etr, well. 

Euphony, eulogy, evangelist, 
ouchurist. 

Ga.mo8, marriage. 

Polygamy, bigamy, amalgam. 

Gastjsu, atomach. 

Gastric, gastronomy. 

Grnnau, r produce. 

Genealogy, gene-sis, lieteroge- 
neous, liomogencous, generation, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen. 

Or, the earth. 

Geoinotry, geography, apogee, 
perigee, geology. 

Glotta. the tongue. 

Glossary, polyglot, epiglottis. 

Giianma, writing. 

Grammar, diagram, epigram, 
programme. 

Guapiio, I write. 

Autograph, lithography, geo¬ 
graphy, grupliic, cniigraphy, ortho¬ 
graphy, pliiinography, telogra]>li, 
(ypogrttj)liy, topogmpliy, stenogra¬ 
phy, paragraph, lexicographer, cos- 
mogniphy. 

KiRiiOS, mcred. 

Hierarchy, hierogly|)Iiies, .Teruso- 
lem (anciently culled ///e;‘osolyma}. 

nuDOii, reater. 

Hydrogen, hydrostatics, hydro¬ 
meter, hydraulics, hydrophobia. 

Laos, the 2 >cople. 

Layman, laity. 
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17th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CIIAKITY. 

“ Charity svjfereth lony and is kind'^ 


“ITvon! tliL-rc’s some one 
scrnpiiij; liis shoes,” .sa'ul Avtlmr, 
a.s lie ''jit in the pavloiir, sifter 
l?nrh lisid washed and <lrcs*ed 
liiiii f< r I lie piirty. ‘“I’ll <;o:ind 
ojieii the door.” And. hefore 
his nisiinnisi had time, to .sto]) 
him, he ojiened the .street-door 
jii.st as Kdwsird Ilsdl and his 
.si.ster irere jioinii to knock. 

“Come in, both of yon !” he 
said; “J am so jilsnl you arc 
come: von are first.” 

' ft 

“ And I am second,” said a 
hi" t)oy liomicin" up the stejis; 
‘“ami John Wilson will he 
third,” he .said, “ if he makes 
haste. No I here eonie.s lOdward 
Murray in his papa’s carriairi*; 
he will he third, and W’ilsoii 
will lie foil!til.” 

“Come in, all of yon,” said 
i Arthur; “^lanima’s in the ])ar- j 
I lour: and here comes llutli to 
take olf 1 onr things.” 

JJiit wc nill not with 
tho.se hoys. While they and 
1 Kdwavd Hall’s sister Alice are 
■ takiii" off their “ thiiifis,” we 
will };o and meet some of the 
! other visitors. 

Here comes Fred Carter; 
he IS a famous ha"atellc player, 

; and means soon to have a f^aine. 

' And here comes.T .‘lines Foster. 


lie, is the most good-natnred 
hoy in the nei"hhoiirhood ; he 
can ]tlay at ha^atelle too. 

And here, are twti more 
comiii" across the .siinare. Dear 
me, I (piite forget those hoys’ 
nanios. 

Ami here comes — look 
how he’s pulling his nurse who 
has the charge of him. 
Jiiston! 

“ 1 tell \ou, nurse—T tell von 
1 will cro.ss the eoiiicr of the 
s(|uarc; it is not \ery inmldy— 
I can sec the, mud as well as 
Aon!” And there! you see lie 
is crossing the sipiare llirongli 
ail the iiind. ills nanu* is 
Samuel Croker, ami you'll tind 
out. in lime, Avliat sort of a hoy 
he is. 

He .soon reached the door of 
Arthur's house, iuit he ilid not 
make Iniste to enter. “What’s 
the good of going to a juiiTy ?” 
he said to his nur.se. 

“ Von’ll soon know',” said his 
nurse; “you’ll enjoy \ ourself.” 

“1 don’t think I shall; I'«l 
rather go back. You know that 
Arthur doesn’t like me, nor 
more does Janic.s Foster, nor 
more do any of them. 'I’licy 
don’t want me—I think I’ll go 
home again.” 
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“ I’m sure you will not, I will 
not let }oii,” saiil Arthur oi)en- 
inji the »loor. “ Wluit do yon 
thmk 1 iisked you Tor? Now 
cimic ill.” 

“ Don’t tJilce hold of my arm 
like that,” said Samuel; “1 
don’t want to he pulled in. If 
1 mean to eome in I will eome, 
ami if J don’t moan to, I won’t;” 
and witli tlial lie drew away his 
arm so \iolently that he nearly 
jiullefl Arthur down the steps. 

When Samuel did this Arthur 
felt Ids Mood risiii;;, and he ivas 
Just j^oin^f to say, ‘“I think you 
Inid better home,” when he 
rememliered the words “s«/- 
/('I (til /'un) iirid Is hiiuf.’’ Then 
lie ANUS kind to Samuel np;ain. 
“Come in,” he said, “now do! 
there’s a ^'ood fellow.” 

At these kind words Samuel 
ehaiiired for the better; he even 
seemed t«) Miiile, ami he fol¬ 
lowed Aitliur into the house. 

Let U'< follow him. 

Samuel sat by himself in the 
eoriier ortheroom, and watehed 
all aroiiml him. The lustres 
on the mantclpieee looked 
jiloasant, and twinkled and 
^flittered, and s])arkled; and 
the two p*cat oainphinc lamps 
jlloweil pleasantly, and the 
li;?ht of the tire on the tlower of 
the hearth-rug was pleasant, 
and so was the w'arm comforta¬ 
ble feeling in the room, and 
the joy fill look of the ehil' ’eii; 
and then again, at the end of 
tile room some one was sitting 
at the piano, and was playing a 
pleasant tune—indeed, all was 
very pleasant, except the coiin- 
tenunee of Samuel. 

“ How do you do, my dear?” 
said Arthur’s mamma,coming up 
258 


to him; “how is your mamma?” 

“ Don't know," said S.imuel 
gmllly, and he turned his head 
away, for he saw some l04i.st, 
and muilins an<l cake being 
brought into the room. ITe 
only thought to himself, “1 
ean oat ]»lenty of cake.” 

Sai 'iiel thought eorreetly ; 
he could eat jilenty' of cake, 
and he did. Jlo ate four ]iieees 
of cake, four biscuits, four 
pieces of toast, ami many other 
things, until he was tpiite tircil, 
and his face was very sticky 
with marmalade ami other 
.sweet things. 

Arthur was .sitting near to 
Samuel, and could not help 
.seeing how much he ate. When 
ho. saw him take a tilth piece 
of cake he thought, “ You 
arc a greedy fellow!” and’ he 
had a gieat mind to say to him, 
“ 1 think you have had enough.” 
lie then ran to the other side 
of the room to his mamma. 
“Mamma,” ho. siiid, “I wish 
yon would come to Samuel, he 
has oaten Jive pieces of cake!” 

“Well, my^ ilear!” said his 
mamma, “you cannot .say to 
him, you shall not have any 
more.” 

“ But I wish you would, 
mamma, I cannot bear to see 
him eat so; it makes me fed 
angry.” 

“But you should not feel 
angry. You need not notice 
him, and if you really can’t 
help noticing that he is doing 
wrong, you should ‘ .sufler long, 
and be kind’ to him.” 

“1 never did feel kind to 
Samuel,” said Arthur; “but I 
will try:” so he w^ent back to 
his seat. Directly Samuel had 
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eaten his last piece of cake, j aiMino; Imt tliouL'h Sinnuel was 
Arthur went up to him and ! much relieved, he was not more 
offered him some other ;;oo<l I kind to Arthur than before, 
thinfjs. “Justtrvthese ratifees,” I lie acted like a selfish and 
he said. Samuel took several and I iniscliievons hoy. Al’terwards 
put them into his plate, but he | when be w:i.s looking; at the 
did not look into ^Vrtlinr’s face, j scrap-book, he turned over the 
nor did he say “thank yon.” i leaies before the oilier ehiblren 
“ He’s a disagreeable fellow,” had seen the jiieturos; a\Iii'ii 
said Arthur to himself, as he 1 lie wished to look ihroiiiili 
sat down aj:ain--“ it is very ' Arthur’s microscopic he tried to 
hard-work to be kind to him.” | push tlie other childivn out of 
“Here is the ba}ralelle- their jdaees, that he iiiii;)if 
hoard,” said I'lederick Carter. ' first. Arthur conbl hardly 
directly after tea. “Now who , liear this ; he felt mneh inelinell 


will ])lay?” 


to push him haeka^ain ;1mt tlieiT 


“ I will,” said Kdward HjiII; iK'ilmnehtoiiceinoreofhismot- 
“andsowill 1,” said Samuel to, “ snlferctli lonjj and is kind.” 
Croker; and all said, “ 1 will.” . “Tt. is really my hard to 
“Six on each side,’’ sanl , he kind to him,” Arthur 
Frederick (barter, “ and Samuel i once more said to his mamma, 
Croker over—oh, we don’t, want shortly afterwards; “he ipiite 
him',” he adilod, “ for he cheats.” i spoils onr jiarty.” He had no 
“ Hush, Fred !” .said Arthur, ! sooner said this than he found 
comiii {5 up T am sure Samuel j that the hoy A\as in trouble 
wotddn’t do so. Let ns make I ajjain. A servant lia<l bronpilit 
him‘.Jack o’ both .side.s.’” in the niafj[ie-lantern toexliibit; 

Acconlinf^ly Samuel was ho had placed the lantern on 
made ./oct, hut lie did not its staml, and while liis hack 
play well; and once, when he was turned, Samuel had eliinlied 
only counted three, he plaeeil j on the stand to peep into the 
the peg ten holes bc\oiid the j lantern, in doin^ wliieh lie took 
right place. | hold of the lantern violently, 

“There! you are eheating,” i pulled it down upon liiiu- 
said James Foster to him; “I | self, and injured it. 
saw you move the peg!” I This time he injured himself 

“ I was not!” said Samuel also, for the edge of the laiileru 
directly; and then a dispute hud bruised his forchemi. When 
arose. The boys were going to the other hoys saw this they 
count up all the marks, but said that it served him right. 
Arthur, who had been out of j Arthur felt half inclined to say 
the room, came up and took so too, but his mamma was 
Samuer.s part. close to liim, “ Don’t let ns he 

“Don’t .say that he would angry with him,” said his 
cheat!” said Arthur;“ 1 am sure mamma; “ rernemher that he is 
he would not do such a thing onr visitor—so try and excuse 
—let us go on with the game.” him.” 

So the boys continued their The other children still 
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cried out loudly against 
Saniuel, but Arthur again tdok 
his part. Some said that he 
hindered all their games and 
ought to be sent home; but 
Arthur said, “We will not be 
angry with him this time; I 
think he won’t do so any more.” 

Samuel really looked grateful 
to Arthur when be said this. 
Arthur noticed that it was 
the first ])lcasant look he had 
shown during the evening. 
IIis mamma noticed it too, and 
wlien she went out of the room 
'.she called Arthur to her. 

“Yon see, Arthur,” .she .said, 
“ that though Samuel is .so 
very mi.schleA oiis, you have done 
him some good. If you will 
keep on being kind to him yon 
will in time make him better.” 

“ lint, mamma, it will take a 
great deal of kindness to do 
that. 1 think nearly all the 
bo_\s have “.sutfered long” 
diiring the evening; but wbnt 
ift tliat? There’s a great noise 
in the parlour again.” 

When Arthur and his 
mamma returned to sec what 
was the matter, they were met 
with the cry, “It is Samuel 
Croker again”—“ Master Croker 
has ])ushed him down.” 

Arthur found that .1 .nines 
Foster had been telling Samuel 
that he was mi.seliiovous, and i 
Samuel in anger had pushed , 
him under the table, llis com- | 
panions were all miieh vexed 
now', ami were taking Fo. ..er’s | 
part; they said, that Samuel 
was too rude, and really ought 
to go home. 

“ 1 am not rndc,” said Samuel, 
“you arc rude ! I didn’t mean 
to hurt him. 1 think i will go , 
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h^mc. I don’t like parties. 
Let me go!” 

•“ No, you shall not go,” said 
one of the boys, taking bold of 
him—“ you are my prisoner, 
and we mean to try you. 
Arthur, you come and sit in 
this chair and be judge.” 

“No, I would ratlicr not,” 
said Arthur; “no, let him go! 
Here is Edward Hall, he will 
be Judge.” 

“lam not going to be tried,” 
said Samuel surlily; “ 1 am 
going home.” 

“No, you are not,” said 
another boy, seizing bis other 
arm ; “ we mean to try von for 
being so naughty—it will be 
good fun.” So Arthur w’as 
forced into a cliiiir. and made to 
sit there as the judge. 

Samuel Croker pulled very 
bar(kt<» get away, but lie found 
that he could not escape from 
his tw o polieemen. lie did not 
know' whether they were joking 
or in earne.st; so lie looked on 
the ground and said nothing. 

T cannot tell you of all that 
wa.s .said at the tri.nl; one boy 
after another said tliat he had 
been rude ; and when Samuel 
himself heard all they had to 
rei>ort, he began to leol very 
guilty indeed. When his tw’o 
policemen told the judge to 
pa.s.s .sentence upon liim, and 
said that he ought to be trans¬ 
ported, he almo.st feared th.at 
they wouhl really do so. 

“ 1 don’ know what sentence 
tojia.ss, 1 am sure,” .said Arthur; 
“1 had better ask the jury.” 

“ Wc w ill be the jury,” said 
some of the boys—“we say he 
ought to be sent home without 
any supper.” 
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I will ask mamma,” si^d 
Arthur; “ she will make a very 
g^jod jury.” 

The j iidge then left his chair 
to consult with his jury; and 
soon he returned with his sen¬ 
tence written upon a piece of 
paper. 

When Samuel looked at the 
piece of paper, and observed 
i that all were waiting in silence, 

! he felt more afraid than before, 
i • “It has been proved,” said 
Arthur, as he stood up on his 
chair and lookc<l at the ])apcr, 
“It has been proved that the 
prisoner was not polite to my 
mamma, when he was s])okeu 
to—it has been proved that he 
did not agree with the other 
boys wlien jdaying at bagatelle 
—it has been proved tliat be 
pushed some of his friends out 
of tlicir }>luces, that he broke 
my magic lantern, that lie 
knocked down James Foster, 
and did other disorderly things.” 

“fio on!” said the other 
children. 

“ Wait till I find the place,” 
said Arthur, looking again at 
the paper. “It is the opinion 
of the jury, however,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ that the .jirisoner 
ought to be— aciiuitted!” 

“Hurrah!” said three or four 
boys who were standing round 
“Hurrah!” said Samuel’s 
policemen, and they let him go; 
then all the girls and the little 
children said, “Hurrah!” But 
Samuel hardly knew what to 
say; he looked in the face of 
his judge and smiled, and ven¬ 
tured to smile at one or two 
others who were near him. 

“ But I haven’t read all the 
sentence,” said Arthur. “ The 


jury thinks that the pruoner is 
a very good fdloii\ after all —and 
that he did not really mean to 
be rude. I think that he did 
not mean to be rude to me. 
Mamma says she forgives him; 
and I say 1 forgive him, and 
you all say—” 

“ Oh, yes,” said several voices 
at once; “ we all forgive him; he 
is a very good fellow, after all. 
Let us go to supper; it has 
been waiting a long time.” 

All the boys and all the girls, 
and the very little children, and 
Arthur and Samuel, ate a. 
good supper. 1 should like you 
to have scon how difi'erent 
Arthur looked all the re.st of 
the evening. 

L. Is that the end of your 
story, papa ? What Avas the 
use of trying the boy in .such a 
way ? Did it do him any good ? 

P. Yes; it did good to him, 
and to all the others. 

In the first place, Samuel 
could not forget the words, ^'he 
is ri very good fellow, after all." 
When iie heard them apjilied to 
himself, he thought that, ]icr- 
Jiaps, he really could be, “ a 
good fellow.” He tried and 
found that he could, and has 
been ver}' different ever since. 

2ndly. Arthur learned lunv 
good it Avas to safer long and 
be, /cind. He gained some jiractice 
that evening in bearing with 
the faults of other.s, and he 
resolved always to kee]) on 
forgiving those Avho vexed Jiim 
until he made them better. 

3rdly, The other boys learned 
how pleasant it is to forgive. 
They now forgive one another 
more easily than they used to do. 
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17th Week. 


TTJESDAY. 


Botany. 


THE JUSSJEUAN SYSTEM. 


Class 1. TIIALAMIFLORAL 
EXOGENS. 

j Order 2. Hahiikuuy- Plants. 

( Jierljeridarece .) 

P. YKSTiiKiJAYas I was walk¬ 
in'; by tlic side of a hedge, J 
Miw ii hiiriibby plant. 1 had 
seen similar ones in plantations, 
but liad never noticed the plant 
growing in a hedge before. 

L. Ami when you saw it 
wliat did you do, papa ? 

P. 1 admired tlie bright red 
berries upon it; and then, 1 
picked it and brought it home. 
The blossoms had gone ott’ 
from the ]dunt which 1 had 
picked, ])ut near it was a 
smaller one on which I found a 
bunch of yellow flowers. 

W. Did you j>ick that too? 

P. Yes; and here they are. 









The CnuMON HATUiEnRT CAhnwinK the 
BplnpM, ennipuund Ii iirfH, m''euiOB 
of bloiwom,and bcrricii.' 
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The plant is T/ie Common 
Barhet ry. 

W. Oh, I have seen that 
jdant often enough. When we 
were at uncle’s turm last year, 
we picked plenty of those red 
berrlo^• from the hedges; but 
they have such a sharp sour 
taste. 

P. True; but you had better 
sit down and let me describe 
it to jou. I am going to 
]>oint out its parts. 

First. Here is this bunch of 
yellow blossom. But I must 
nut say buiicJi, it is a raceme. 
When you lind several flowers 
all stalked along a common 
axis, like these, or like the 
currant blossoms, then you call 
such a branch a “ raceme.” 

L. Then we will pick some 
“racemes of currants” when 
they are ripe. 

J\ No—we say, hunch of 
currants,” or “bunch of bar- 
berries”; we use the w’ord 
“raceme” when s])eaking of 
the flow'crs. 

But let us 
proceed. Here 
IS a barberry 
blossom picked 
off the raceme. 
Jts calyx, you 


see, has six 


Jlarbciry blossom, gtjpals. 

lY. I cannot count them; 
they are behiiul the petals. 

P. Never mind. You can 
see that its corolla has also six 
})ctals. 

Ion. Yes; and inside the 
corolla are six stamens. 
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P. You are rifrfit; and tli^sc 
six stamens you may notice 
arc opposite to the petals. You 
shall sec me do a curious thing. 
I will toucli the anther of one 
of the stamens with a pin. It 
will then bond forward, ami 
touch the stigma of the pistil; 
it will remain curved for a 
short time, and will then spring 
back again to its ninight posi¬ 
tion. Now look! 

^ Ion. Look, Ivucy! the anther 
is touching tlie ]>istil. 

L. Yes, there ! see how it 
sprang back atlcrwards. It 
seems as though it had kissed 
the pistil, and liad then fallen 
back, in anger. I*erhaps the 
pistil pushed it back. 

P. No, it did not. This irrita¬ 
bility in the stamens is owing 
to certain sjwings within them. 
You may observe it now, be¬ 
cause it is dry weather; but 
the stamens would not do this 
after a heavy rain. 

IK. AVhy not, papa? 

P. Perhaps becaasc they 
have already been set in motion 
by the lorce of the rain ; or by 
the llowers striking against 
each other. 

This irritability in the fila¬ 
ments has occupied much at¬ 
tention, but botanists cannot 
explain it. It resembles that 
of the nerves in an animal. 
Certain botanists have found 
that if you jioisoii the barberry 
wdth a conosive poison, such 
as arsenic, &c., the filaments 
are no longer elastic, but rigid 
and brittle. On the other hand, 
if yon poison them with a 
narcotic poison, such as prussic 
acid, opium, &c., they are no 
longer clastic, but soft and 


flexible, and may be bent in , 
any direction. I 

IK. Well! what a curious . 
]>1ant it iinist be, to know the | 
difl’erencc between two s«n't.s of ; 
])oi.son ! Or, ])erh:ins, it wiuihl | 
i)e better to say that tlie two ' 
jxnsons kill it in ditlbrent I 
ways? I 

P. Y'es. Hut here is some- j 
thing worth notieing in the 
anther of tlic stamen, as well as , 
the iilanicnt. 'I'his anther docs 
not open by pores, like some 
we have noticed, but li\ raivcs. 
These valves bend back wlieit 
o]>ened. Here is an anthcl* 
with the valves closetl, and 
here is another with the >alves 
recurved. 


Anther eUiM-d iind oiicii. 

Let ns look at the pistil; ithas, 
you sec, only a singhi carptd; 
this carpel has cither one, two 
or three seeds—generally two. 

We will next notice the 
leaves of the plant, l^t. They 
are “compound”; and andly, 
“alternate” (see vol. iv. page 
148); 3rdly, They are usually 
without stipules. You may 
observe also that the branches 
of the bush have sharp sjunes, in 
the parts from which the leaves 
spring; these s])ines are no¬ 
thing else tlian iinjierfect 
leaves. They came out of the 
bud as the other leaves did; 
they are the hardened veins 
of the leaves whose tissue has 
not been developed. 

* - 
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Ion. You have now described | 
the ]mrtsof'the plant; will you 
tell us its place i 

P. J have mentioned that 
the Common Barberry grows in 
])laTitations and hedges. In 
Britain it abounds most near 
Saffron Walden. Tliere arc 
varieties found in many parts 
of the world. 

L. Then will you next de- 
seriite the different sortsi 

P. I can only mention them. 
There is one with simple leaves 
and solitary flowers, called, 

1. The Sihet ian liarberry. 

Most, however, have their 

flowers in racemes^ such as, 

2. The Canadian Parberi'y; 
H. The Hawthorn liarberry; 
4. Tlic Iberian Barberry; 5. 
The ('hinesc liarberry; and G. 
The Common Barberry^ wliieh 
we have been talking about. 

W, Are there any more? 

P. Yes, there are eight more 
species with leathery^ evcryieen 
leaves; four more with pinnated 
leaves, all evergreen, and a 
few others, one of which grows 
in India, to tlie height of twelve 
feet. 

Jj. Now, papa, yon have not 
flnished yonr lesson. You 
have to mention the uses of 
the plants. 

P. The uses vary in the 
diflerent kinds. The red fruit of 
tlie Common Barberry is so 
acid, that birds will not eat it, 
yet it makes most delicious 
preserves. 'Fhcrc arc, ho'*'- 
ever, violet, purple, and black 
coloured berries, stoiieless ber- 


and white or yellow ber¬ 
ries, which have ditferent 
flavours. The root and bark 
are used for dyeing leather of 
a yellow colour. U’he wood of 
many other species is used for 
dyes. A decoction of the 
bark is used as a ])urgative, 
and sometimes for the jaundice. 

Sucli are the principal par¬ 
ticulars of tJie Barbelry plants. 
You may now writa a summary 
of the lesson on your slate ; 
I will help you in arranging 
the particulars. 

Order 2. Till! BARBBaaiES. 

[Place.) In Britain, in hedges 
and plantations; and in many 
foreign countries. 

(Parts.) (In the Common Bar¬ 
berry.) ITiaiWEHS in racemes. 
Sepals six, deuiduous, in a double 
row. Petals six, 3 ’<!llow'. Stamens 
six, opposite the petals; tho fila¬ 
ments beingchistic, hikI the anthers 
opening with a vnl\e. Pistil 
having only one carpel containing 
two seeds. Phutt red, succulent, 
nciil, berries. Leaves, d:c., com¬ 
pound leaves, alternate, without 
stipules—sliarii spines, growing 
on tho branches of the hush. 

The greater part of this descrip¬ 
tion will apply to the other idunts of 
tho order. 

( Varieties.) The Siberion, Cana¬ 
dian, lluw'thorn, Iberian, Chinese, 
and Common Barberry; and many 
others. 

(Uses.) The fruit to make pre¬ 
serves—wood and root ns a yellow 
dye, root somotimes as u medicine. 
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17th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE STUARTS. 


CHARLES II. 


After Charles had dismissed 
his good minister Clarendon, 
he gave up the government to 
five of the most nnpiTnei])led 
nobles in the kingtlom. Tiiese 
men were called the Calmi, a 
w'ord which was formed with 
the first letter of their names. 
Their names w’crc Clifiord, 
Ashley, Ruekingham, Arling¬ 
ton, and ijaiiderdale. 

The first important act of this 
government was to begin a new 
war with Holland. At the same 
time a secret alliance was made 
with the king of Erance, who 
w'anted to eominer the J)ntcli 
and udil their country to his 
own. This act Avas most dia- 
jdeasing to the people. Al¬ 
though the English Avere 
jealous of the Dutch, they 
remembered that they Avere 
a Protestant nation, while the 
French were Catholics. 

Rut C/harles did not care for 
cither l*rotestants or Catholics. 
His great desire was, as I told 
you, to get money to spend. 
He had made this secret treaty 
because the French King had 
promised him the sum of two 
millions of livres (or £80,000 
sterling) every year. Ho thus 
became the regular pensioner 
of Louis XIV. If the people 
liad knoAvn all the particulars 
of the treaty they would have 
been much enraged. To secure 
the pension, Charles had ac¬ 
tually promised to restore the 
Catholic religion. But he 


never had the courage to make 
the attcm])t, for he knew that 
he could not succeed. 

The members of parliament 
at this time were almost as 
corrii]>t as the king and his 
ministers. Many of them re¬ 
ceived bribes from France. 

I Clifford introduced a regular 
sy.steiu ctHpaijing them for their 
votes, that they might betray 
tlie people, Avhoni they repre¬ 
sented, and do Avhut the king 
ref|uired. 

The ncAV Avar Avith the Dutch 
met Avith no better success than 
it deservetl. TIiu Englihli and 
French fleets unitetl against 
those of Holland. Two most 
desperate sea-fights were fought, 
in Avhich many ships, men, and 
comniarnlers Avere lo-t. No¬ 
thing but loss, however, Avas 
gained by either of those Avho 
fought. The French ships 
avoided taking ])art in the 
action; it is said that their 
admiral had orders to s])are his 
own shi])s, and let the English 
and Diitcii Aveaken themselves. 

At length the peojde mur¬ 
mured so loudly against this 
war, that in the year the 
king was obliged to call the 
parliament. The parliament 
met. This time they Avere of the 
same mind as thcpeojde. They 
resolved that they Avould grant 
no more supplies to carry on 
the Dutch Avar, unless it ap¬ 
peared that the enemy refused 
all reasonable conditions. The 
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king tliuii rcbulvud tu prorogue 
the purliunient; und sent the 
Usher of the Black liod to 
huiniiion the House of Coin- 
iiiuiis to attend him ut the 
llouho of Peers, The usher 
and the speaker met nearly at 
the door of the liouse. Tiie 
speaker, houever, was within, 
and some of the members sud¬ 
denly shut the door, and cried, 
“To the eliair.” Upon this 
the following motions were 
instantly made in a tumultuous 
manner :— 

That the alliance with Prance 
is. a grievance. 

That tlie evil counsellors of 
the king are a grievance. 

That tile Karl of Lauderdale 
is a giievance. 

Tiien the house rose in great 
confusion. 

The king soon saw that he 
could exiiect no supply from 
the Commons for carrying on 
the war. He resolveii, therefore, 
to make a separate peace with 
the Hutcli, on terms which they 
had ])ru])osed. Por form’s sake 
he askeil the advice of his par¬ 
liament, and a peace was coii- 
clinleil acconlingly. 

The fear of Popery had now 
much increased, for it was 
known th.it the king’s brother 
James, the Duke of Yokk, 
was a Papist. The parliament, 
therefore, passed an act called 
the Test AcL It was so 
called because it was intended 
to test (or try) all who governed 
the nation, whether they were 
Papists or not. It required all 
olhcers of government, civil 
and military, to receive the 
sacrament in the Knglish 
Church once a year, and to 
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de^are that they did not be¬ 
lieve in “ transubstantiation.” 
Tli6 J)ukc of York immediately 
refused the test, and resigned 
all his employments. Lord 
Clifford followed his cxtample. 

In 1674, JiOrd Clifford died; 
Ashley had been disgraced, and 
the dishonest Cabal was there¬ 
fore broken up. More upright 
men now governed, but the 
nation wn» rtill excited on the 
sulgect of Poperj' There were 
also wicked men who kept the 
]mblic mind in alarm by pre¬ 
tending to discover plots to 
establish Popery. The most 
iiotonous of these men were 
I'ltus Oates, William Hcdloe, 
and Dangertield. The.se three 
men, one after another, madeup 
false accounts of most horrible 
consj)ii'jici«‘s, which the people 
readily believed. Thu.s many 
l)ersons, of all ranks, nobles and 
commoners, were executed. The 
mostfurioiis persecutions against 
the Catliolics arose, and it was 
even feared that they would all 
be massacred. 

Ill the year 1679, a new par¬ 
liament was called, for the old 
one had sat seventeen years. 
This parliament was not more 
friendly to the king than the 
other had been. They knew 
too well his designs to restore 
Popery, and that if his brother 
should succeed him, he would 
attempt to do so. They there¬ 
fore brought in a hill to pre¬ 
vent James from succeeding to 
the crown. But, though they 
passed this bill, it did n^ be¬ 
come law, for neither the House 
of Lords nor the king would 
consent to it. 

This parliament, however. 
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succeeded ill passing ilic i'ainuus I The last event Avortli}'of notice 
Habeas Coipus Act, hy wlijcli ' in this veign, was the nuirriago 
no person can be unjustly ini- ; of the Duke of York’s daughter 
prisoned witliout trial. The I Anne to Pnnee (ievnje of l)en- 
king signed the net, but tlie matk. This marriage much 


attempt to exclude Ins lirotlicr 
from the successkni so dis¬ 
pleased him that he dissolved 
the parliament, ami resolved 
never to call another. 

During the remainder of his 
reign, Cliarles governed almost 
absolutely. The priucijial 
events were the numerous j»lots 
and tuniultuousmeeting.sot both 
Papists and L'rotesrams. Unc 
plot was in favour of the Duke 
of Moniuoiilh, a natural sou of 
Charles 1., who was to be de¬ 
clared heir to the crown instead 


I pleased the people, because 
! that ynince was a I’rotes'tant. 
i The king soon after died, in 
' the year IfiSa, having reigned 
nearly 2."> years. 

l^esson. GIlAlil^ES If. 

licguii to reign . . . ] (>00 

Jjicd.ItiSG 

CiiARLi:s 11., the son of 
, Chillies 1., mis lestored (wo 
years after the death of Ci oinweil 
j by (ieherul Hunk. 

I On his accession he punished 
those who had been concenn d in 


of James. A set of low men 
formed a conspiracy, called 
'I’he Rye J/uuse Riot, to assassi¬ 
nate the king, and two noble 
men of the highest churaeier, 
Lord William Jlusscll and 
Algernon Sydney, were ac¬ 
cused of being eoiicerned in it. 
Nothing was proved against 
them, hut they were neverthe¬ 
less both executed. 

Though the plots against | 
Charles and his brother were 
so numerous, th«»y were dis¬ 
covered and defeated. James 
was so encouraged that lie 
wished to urge the king to pro¬ 
claim Popery openly. Put 
Charles knew the spiiit of the 
English people. He knew that 
they would rebel against iiiiii 
as they had done against 
Charles T., and he answered, 

“ lirotlicr, I am too old to go 
on iny travels: you may if you 
choose it.” 


his father's death, and disyraced 
I the bodies of Cromwell and 
'otheis; but he did not reward 
his friends according to their 
ejcpeclutions. 

'i'he piincipal events of his 
reiyn ai e, the wars with thelJiitch} 
the t'layue, and Fire of London ; 
the pretended plots oj the Papists, 
and the cjrecations whieh fol¬ 
lowed ; the attempt to ewclude 
the JJuke of Voik from the 
throne ; the Habeas Corpus Act; 
j the liye-honse I 'lot, and other 
I consph acies; and the vian iaye of 
the iJukciJ y'ork's daughter Anne 
with Prince (Jeoiyeoj JJenmuik. 

The character of Charles can 
only he spoken of with contempt. 

\ He cared for Utile else but the 
must deyrading pleasuies; he 
was too idle and cureless to 
attend to business, and his whole 
reign was a pei iod of disyraceful 
disoi der. His principal good 
quality was his merry temper. 
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17th Week. THTJESDAT. English Geography. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

CORNWALL. 


“My drar Childrbn,— 
“As wc jjrocccdcd from the 
Lands’ End to the copper- 
minus, I thought, ns I looked 
at my guide, ‘ I’ll make use of 
you; I’ll teach you something 
about Cornwall, and you shall 
tell me all you know of the 
county in return.’ 

“‘i)o you know why this 
county is called Cornwall?’ I 
said. 

“ ‘ Can’t say T do, sir.’ 
“‘Then 1 think I can tell 
you. I have road that when 
the Romans settled in England, 
they called the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of this county the Conm- 
hii, or men of the promontory ; 
their territory was called Cor- 
nubia. When the Romans left 
England and the Saxons eon- 
(Iiiereil, they changed the name 
Cornubia to durmvalUa* 

‘“And now, sir, wc have 
droppeil the in and say Corn- 
wall. lint I have heard say that 
the Saxons didn’t coiupier 
Cornwall for a long time.’ 

‘“No, not until after the 
reign of Alfred the Great. 
When the Saxems invaded Eng¬ 
land, great numbers of tlic 
liritons fled into Cornwall .iud 
Wales. They lived in the 
ranges of hills and defended 
themselves, and they even made 
alliances with the hcrcc Danes 
against the Saxons. '^Vhen the 
Saxon kings knew this, they 
determined to con((ucr the 
country. Eubert, the first 
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king of all England, defeated 
them, and about a hundred 
years afterward, the county 
was wliolly subdued by Atiibl- 
8TAN. Jliit the people of Corn¬ 
wall still dilfer from those of 
the other English counties. 
Your language is unlike 
theirs.’ 

‘“Yes, sir. I have heard 
strangers laugh at the names of 
some of our places. What do 
you think of these words, sir : 
Lanhrydoe, Gwincar, Gwenap, 
Lostwilhicl, MawguTi Porth, 
Carriincncle/., Cam Menelis, 
Carnminnis, Carn-lireti, Peu- 
1 yn, Pendennis, Very an, JMcga- 
visscy, Looe, Lynlicr, Tidi, 
Heyl, ami Inny?’ 

“ ‘ Such words,’ I said, ‘ are 
remains of the ancient Gaelic 
language which the Rritons 
spoke. They are exactly like 
the names you meet with in 
Wales, and, you may remem¬ 
ber, the ancient Rritons fled 
there also; indeed, the people 
of Cornwall used to speak the 
British language long after the 
Normans invaded England, 
when only Saxon and French 
were spoken in the other coun¬ 
ties.* 

“‘I don’t know much about 
Saxon and French, sir, what 
that be; but I could take you to 
some of our people who speak 
so tliat you couldn’t under¬ 
stand them.’ 

“ ‘ But I want you to tell me 
something about this eounty. 
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Do you know anything about 
the soil and climate?’ 

“ ‘ I could talk to you about 
the soil, sir, but what is a “ cli¬ 
mate”?’ 

“‘By the climate we mean 
the temperature—the state of 
the litmosplicrc.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know what ‘ tem¬ 
perature ’ is—we arn’t no sucli 
word. I suppose it be one 
of vour Baxon words, or 
Frencli.’ 

‘“Dear me! I shall become 
impatient. Never mind what 
teinpcratiire means. Do tell 
me .sonietli ing about the county.’ 

“ ‘ V’ery well, sir, 1 will tell 
you six, or seven, or eight 
things. Now, fust!’ 

“ ‘ No—yfVs7.’ 

“ ‘ AVell, first then. There 
be bills running tbroiigh our 
county; J don’t mean running 
cxaelly, hnljthiredJ 

“ ‘ All, or sihta/fd you may 
say; or extending tbroiigh it.’ 

Tlial’sthe word, sir. ‘Well, 
them bills exteml right through 
the county, cr«»ssways, all about 
it, and in a row.’ 

In a rmKjv, you mean.’ 

“‘Yes, ami they an* very 
bare .and rough—“rugged,” 
that’s the word. So, 1st. There, 
be ridf/e of hare r^tffijed lulls 
exteuduff/ tliro»f/h the roimt/f. 

‘“’rhcn2ndly. 'riiere bebere 
and there between the hills 
very bleak moors.’ 

“ ‘.lust as there arc in riim- 
berland,’ I said. ‘ I learned the 
meaning of the wonl hlrak 
when 1 visited the Cumberland 
mountains.’ 

“‘tlrdly. Sir, you see that 
we have sea nearly all round 
our county. The vapours rise 


from the sea, so that the air is 
rather salt. 

“ ‘4thly.Whcn those vapours 
rise they fomi clouds. When the 
wind blows these clouds along, 
the mountains often stop them; 
consequently, sir, we have plenty 
of mists, and rain sometimes. 
There’s rain in some part or 
other of the county almost every 
day. 

“‘iithly. Sir, the winds round 
.about liere are often very 
tierce—violent, I should say. 

“‘Gthly. 'rhewind is a rather 
good thing. It shifts ahcuit 
from one ]»lace to another, so 
that the <lamp air don't settle; 
but then it makes the weather 
changeable.’ 

“‘ And what is seventhly?’ I 
said. 

“‘7thly. Sir, all these va¬ 
pours from the .sea make our 
“ climate ” very cipial. It be’ant 
so cold in winter as it he in 
other places, nor be it so hot in 
the summer. 1 know .a ladv 
who Avas born and bred at 
had never been out 
of Cornwall all her life. Well, 
.sir, she got inariied ami went 
away. ‘NVlieu she came back 
the other day, she sa_AS, “.John 
liurt,”says.she, “ I ueAerknow’d 
w'hat wiiiier was till I left this, 
my native town, ami went to 
Lomlou and 1‘aris.” And that’s 
true: why, do you kmov, sir, 
wo pick roses here at Christ- 
m.as, and myrtles will grow all 
the year round in the open air.’ 

“ ‘ That is Avbat 1 have heard 
of Devonshire,’ I .saiit. 

“ ‘ True, sir. But 1 should also 
sav that it is not .so mild in 
sonic parts near the shore. 
There the soil looks very naked; 
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tlion* fiKi scarcely any trees or “‘TJie MeAite.minean, you 
even Ikm1^os4o be seen.’ mean. Yes, I have read of the 

“ ‘ Do you not cultivate any- qunntitics of pilchards tliat arc 
thijij; in those ])arts, then?’ curc«l and exported to the Mc- 
“‘Oh ves, sir. In the low diterranenn.’ 
p:rouiids 'ijctwecn the inoun- ‘“Then, sir, n good many 
tains and the sea we {jrow are used for food by the poor 
potatoes and barley; but there pco])lc, and the miners. We 
are many hundreds of people | jretjdenty of other fish too, sir: 
that t^et tlie,ir riches out of the the ]v*d-mullet, the John-dory, 
sea. All, the iiilcliards have I and plenty of mackerel; the 
broufilit us many thousands con;;er-ceIs too, they arc very 
u])on thousands of poundH. Jar^e. 1 have kni'wu one to 
“ ‘You would like to come wcifjli eifjhty pounds.’ 
here, sir, in the season of the ‘“On \vhioI> side of Corn- 
Jhhenrsi. Just about the mid- wall are the pilchards found ?’ 
dli: i>f duly is the time; there “ ‘On both sides, sir. There 
come immense shoals of pil- are jilenty on the north side, 
ehards from the A'ortli Sea, near St. Ives, and plenty more 
swariniiii' all round the coast, in this beautiful bay at the 
Then the pcojile make rea<ly south.’ 
to catch them, and, alou;' shore, j “ ‘ Which bay?’ 
everybody is active. 'I'lie boats I ‘“^This which yon sec before 
arc iVcsh painted ; the nets and J you, sir. Do you not see, a little 
hooks .md lines are f,mt ready; i way out at sea, a mount stainl- 
and for miles you see the fisher- ■ in}^ in the middle of the water.’ 


men, and their wives, ami 
children, and horses at Avork, 
carrviu}; the tackle and stores 
to the water’s edt^e. 

“ ‘ Andyou’d jiketoseca scan 
of fi‘'hin};-I)()ats come in, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Wiiat is a sp(ni9’ 


Ves; Avliat is that?’ 
‘“'riiat is St. MicIiafTs 
^founf, and this bav is called 
Mount Hay. The mount is a 
miffhty big rock; it is lofty, and 
there are the ruins of a priory 
on the top. When it is Ioav 


“ ‘ A coiripany of five or six ivatcr you can ivalk across the 
boats. When the fish arc sands to the mount. A sort of 
lamk'd, they arc taken up to road to it has been made of 
the Avarehouses and jiacked in stones sunk into the sand.’ 
hogsheads. When they are in ‘“Tlike better,’I said, ‘to 
the hogshead they are jiressed sfc it as it is. With tlio old 
doAvn very hard Avith strong ruin on the summit it looks 
levers. The pressing goes on very picturestpie.* 
for a fortnight, to squeeze tiic ‘“And if you were to go out 
oil out of the fish. Then they to sea a little Avay, you Avould 
are sent to the merchant.’ say that the bay too is “}»ic- 
“‘What does he do with tiiresque.” I have heard a 
them?’ gentleman who lecturesat Pen- 

‘“TIic merchants, sir? they ssance say, that Mount Hay is 
take them up the Metrunit . 1 .’ so beautiful, it is like the Bay 
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of Naples—it is alniost as pood. 
I think we had hotter nor po 
any further to-nipht. Wouldn’t 
you like to slop at I’en/nnee, 
sir? It is worth .soeinp, for it is 
the most westerly town of iinp- 
land.’ 

‘“Very w'cll,’ I said. 

“‘Talicinp jihoiif riiin.s, sir.’ 
oontiimed our piiide, as wo 
tui'ne<l our stops to the town, 
‘some of the nio^t euiiou'* 
thinps in our oojinty are the 
an<*ient <’astles and rauii)a>ls. 
The oastle'i are eiienlar hiiihl- 
inps fonited of dry stones, not 


joined by cement. They are I 
supj)osod to have been built by 
the Danes, lletaotm hero nn<l 
Land’s Knd tliero are no less 
than seven. Then* is (!') f orr 
lirtiu, in S:iuereet; (:i) < 'aer nit 
in Liidpsau; (li) Chun 
I Cu'^th-, in Alorvali.’ 

‘“Thank you,’ I said, ‘that 
is enonph. I ean’t reninnhor 
i.ueh pibborish. Here is ren- ! 
/.anee !’ 

“And here is the end of 
the epistle, 

" From \our faithfid friend, 
“JIexrv Vui'N*:.’” 


TIEK wrxj). 


Tub winrl il is a mystic lliinp, 
Whiiiilcniip o'er uccim with*, 

And fanninp all the ttiunsand sails 
That o'er it.s liilluw.s phde. 

It curls the blue waves into foam, 

It snaps the stronpost mast. 

Then like a sormwitip thinp it sighs, 
When the wild storm is pn.st. 

And yet how peiilly ilocs it come 
Atexoninp throiiph the howora, 

As if it said a kiiul pood nipht 
To ail the closinp tiouers. 

It enters into palace halls. 

And carrii'S thence the sound 

Of mirth ami music;—hut it creeps 
The narrow prison round. 

And hears away the captive’s sigh 
Who sits in sorrow tlierc; 

Or from the martyr’s loncl}' cell 
Conveys his eveninp prayer. 

It fans the reaper’s heated brow, 

Tt thronph the window creeps. 

And lifts the fairehihl’s poldeii curls, 
As on her eoucli she sleeps. 

'Tis like the lipht.—freely to all, 

To prince, to jieasant given ; 

Awake, asleep, around us still 
There is this gift of heaven. 

UAS. UAWEdITAW. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER IV.—GREEK ROOTS (ctmcluded). 

P. Before yon commit to | sentences each containing one 
memory any more derivatives i of the above words, 
from the Greek you may write | Oarnos, 

the exercises winch we omitted Ortlio(rrni)liy, ortliodox, orthoepy, 
last week. . <Hvs,acirL 

Exi'.kcise 8.3. Write six Oxygen, OAnlie, oxide, paroxysm, 
sentences cont.aining dcriva- fuUng. 

lives from the hrst six Greek p„thptie, syinpail.y, nntipatliy, 
words on page 2.’)G. apathy, homeopathy. 

Exeuoise 84.-Six sentences I 

from the second six Greek Potrify, saltpetre, Peter, petri- 
words. I faction. 

Kxekcise 8.’j.—S ix from the PiroNR, voice, sowkI. 

third MX words. Phonograpliy, symiiliony, eu- 

Km'.ik'ish so.— Six from the phony, phonic, 
fourth MX words. Poles, vtany. 

Exinn-isii «7.—Six from the Polygamy, polypus, polygon, 


remaining four words. 


polyaiiilrin, poly.'iilclphi.n, polysyl- 

iahlo, i)ol\glut, Polynesia, polyaii- 

IjOOOs, mlhcournc. tlnih, iiolypctnlous. 

(h’oloiry, clironologv, iirolognc. ix” •. 

, i I “ 1 I P.XEUciSE S‘).— \\ rite SIX 

einlogiie, catalogue, «localoguo, ^ , . . 

logic, genealogy, etymology, ana- ea'h eontuining one 

li)g\. (oiie.liology, entomolugy, or- ^he above wonls. 

mliioloirv, eulogy, mythology, k'COiMCo. / sir. 

jihrenol.igv, tautology, theology, JIicro8cop(!,teleseo])e, episcopacy, 

/.oology, apology. ‘ kaleidoscope, stethoseojie. 

ball. 

.M.liN'iA, Sphere, liemisi)lK'rc, ulmosplicre, 

M.arnae,m()nomania,hihliomama. 


.sentenees ea'-h eontuining one 


1\I KTBON, a nicn-sare. 


Tiikos. (loti. 


Thermoincler, barouictor, hydro-' Atheist,theohigy, tlieocracv, pan- 

meter, diameter, trigonometry, theon, iuilytliei.Mir. 

gcoiiK'lry, symmetry. loMK. a vutting. 

Micros, small. Anatomy, phlchotomy', epitome, 

Mieroscoiie. atom. 

Moxns nlmm TiJPOS, a proof, Iil{c»c.s.s, orf ifure. 

M __ Tviie, typograidii, typical, stc- 

Monopoly, monarch, monotonv, \ „ f , . ' l 

’ V rooty pc, calotvpe, daguerreotype, 

mon.'iudrm, monologue, monosyl- ’ • ' ’ 

lablc. ZniiN, an animal. 

Nomos, a law. Zoology, zoophyte, zoiliac, azote. 

Astronomy, economy, deuter- ExKisciSK PO.—Write six 
oiiomy, anomaly. ^sentences each contaLiiing nc 

Exercise 88.—Writ» six of the above words. 
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18th Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


ClIAlllTY. 

“ Charity envit/h not." 

Oir, (lo.'ir mo,! iiiumnia (said J may have proat ninliitioii to he 
Lmy one day), it is very , good, and to yt t good, 
nnplcii.siint to rouu; tlirongli till* Z. That is >s hat 1 often say- 
wet, and to wear goloshes, and to myself, matnnia. 
to j)ick one’s way througli so M. Hut keep this ambition 
many jttiddles—now if \on had in its projter place. When yon 
a carriage just as J'hnily’.'. see, the go«)d thing.s which y«)nr 
mamma has, how^ jdeasant it j friend I'anily has, if they 
w'onld he! 'I’lie last two days make yon .sorry that you have 
wlien it has rained, a man- not gi>t them, such a feeling is 
servant lias called for Emily envy. 

to riile home, from .school. L. And do yon think that 

And then it i.s so much envy is a had tiling, mamma? 

I more styli.sli to have a man- M. Ve.s. Inthetii'«t jilace, 
servant; I like nurse to fetch you have feelings w'hieh are 
us, hut she— iin]dcasant to yoursell; you 

M. I think you had hotter feel di.scontented. Secondly, 
not sav anv more Luev—it is voii cannot have verv kind 
my turn tti talk now. J>atcly, feeling.', to your companions if 
I have often noticed yon yon aic ahvays eiM Miig them, 
longing lor .something that you If you feel lo\c towaidsyour 
have not got. You wishetl the coinjianions (or charit\ as w'e 
other day that yon had a better call it) then you will alwa\s 
piano, like your cou.sin’s; and rejoice at their good fortune, 
you were sorry that ^on were Hut I will tell you another 
not so tall as she is. talc about Arthur, that you 

Z. liut is it wrong, mamma, may sec what charity can do. 
to wash to he belter than I 

am, or to w'ant to have better Tw-o years Innl passcil since 
things? I really think 1 should Arthur’s party, and he wa.s be¬ 
like to he taller, and I should tw-cen 9 and 10 vimi's of age. 
like to have a line piano, and Hath did not teach him his 
a carnage, .and a man-.servant. ninitipllcation table now; he 
JZ Sometimes it is not went to .school “ next door.” 
wrong to have such desires; it The gentleman who li\cd 
is often very praiseworthy. You there was a friend of Arthur’s 
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piipn; ho h.'ul a tutor for Iiis 
own two sons, Ifenry and Mark; 
jiiid Arthur, and three other 
l»i>y» living in the neitthhonr- 
hf)f)(], were instructed with 
thoiT). 

“ Araniuia,” saiil Arthur one 
day, “ f <lo not think that 
Mark is a kind ])oy; ho ia 
always hoaslinj; that he can 
hpnt 1110 . I don’t mean, yon 
know, tliat he thumps me, hut 
he likes to };et before inein<»nr 
class; and he likes to beat me 
at marhle«, or rounders, or any 
'other f;aim‘.” 

“ And do yon really try to be 
first in y<inr class, Arthur?” 

“ Yes, nnunina, that I am 
sure r <lo. Did you not notice 
how T worked at my history 
lesson last nifjht? T really try 
hard with niy liatin, and 
Alsrehra, and Arithmetic, and 
I niniml he the first hoy.” 

“Then Arthur you ought to 
feel very glad at th.at.” 

“ But T am veiy sorry.” 

“ Then yon should not he ; 
yon liave tried—you have done 
your duty, and as you connot 
get into* a higher place you 
slionhi feel content. Two of 
the hoys are older than you; 
anil if the others are more 
clever, you should be glad that 
they got on so well.” 

“ Well, mamma, I will try 
and feel glad. I think T could 
if Mark did not sometimes 
laugh at me. Only ycstc^'^ay 
he showed me how much more 
clever he is than me. When I 
Avas ill, and made the model of 
oiir house in pasteboard, he did 
not praise it very much ; and 
yesterday he showed me the 
model of a church wl*»ch he 


had been making. He said it 
was much better than my 
model; and so it was, for it had 
little Gothic windows in it, and 
the helfry, ami nearly all the 
monuments and grave-stones 
in the church-yard. But then, 
he said, that I could not make 
anything so good. 

“ I did not like that. I 
Avonder, mamma, Avhether he 
could make a £'tagc coach as 
well as 1 can.” 

“ I tlarc say not,” sai<l 
Arthur’s mamma; “for the 
model yoji gave to Alice Hall 
Avas a very clever one. But it 
it is not Avorth Avhilc to make 
one on piirpo.se to ‘ heat ’ your 
rival Mark.’’ 

“No, it is not; but Ave AA’ore 
saying the other day, that each 
of ns Avoiild make a present to 
our tutor, Mr. Cox, at the end 
of the half-year, so I might as 
Avcll make him a stage coacli 
as an ornament for his parlour.” 

About five Aveeks after this 
conversation, the end of the 
half year had arrived, an<l all 
Mr. (k)x’8 pij])ils excejit Arthur 
were in the scliuol-room, talk¬ 
ing together. 

“ Have you all brought your 
presents for Mr. Cox?” said 
Mark. 

“Yes,” they replied. “I,” 
said Henry, “have brought a 
pencil-case.” 

“ But you will be amused,” 
said Mark, “ when you hear 
what T have got. Here is a 
model of a stage-coach ; now 
look at it and tell me how you 
like it.” 

The boys admired this model 
very much; they said it was the 
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best tbiit Mark li/ul ever made'.! 
WluMi tliey saw liow perfectly ; 
round the wheels were, liow j 
nicely the, door, ilie eii>hi«iis, 1 
the sprinjrs, and even the little 
lamps were formed, they 
thought that no other person 
could ha\c mailc such a eoaeh. 

“And now I will tell you 
why I made it,” said Mark. 
“ 1 w'ant to have, another lau;ih 
at Arthur. He is so foidish 
that lie cannot bear for me to 
do auytlmij' better than lie 
docs. 1 found out that he was 
very carefully working at a 
model of a stage coach, which 
is to be much better than my 
church, or anythinj' that 1 have 
made; so 1 thouf'ht—but let us 
])Ut the coach away,” he added; 
“he will he here directly.” 

The boys w'cre talking; about 
poor Arthur—they were sayinj; 
to one another, “ How vexed he 
will be when he sees Mark’s 
model, for it certaiulv must be i 
better than his!” and one w'as 
sayintf that it w'as very foolish I 
of Arthur to be vexed at such j 
trifles, when he entered the | 
room. I 

“1 think,” said Arthur, afte.r , 
sayiii}? “ How do you do” to | 
his schoolfellows, “ that you [ 
will like to sec the jiresent 
that 1 have brou^^ht:” and with 
that he took his model out of a i 
box, and jilaced it before them, j 

Arthur stooil by%and watched i 
his companions with an air of; 
triumph, as he saw^ them ad- j 
miring his model; then turning j 
round to Mark, he said to him, 
“Do you think you can ever 
beat that? 

“You shall see,” answered 
Mark. Then crossing the room 


he brought his own beautiful 
model, and juvsented it to 
Aithur. “There,” he said, 
“what do jou think of that?” 

The other bcu s now sud- 
deid\ turned to A'thur, and 
looked up at him with curiosity. 
Due e>eii laughed, whi^jieriiig 
to the others, "How vexed he 
must be, for Mark's model is a 
much liner one than liih!” 
Aithur certainl\ «lid look tii>u- 
bled, for he had exjiected to 
tnum]>h ; he was much sur- 
])ri.sed too, but he saw what 
was Mark’s motive for making 
this coach. 

“Well, what do you think 
of w/y coach now saiil Mark 
to him. 

“I think, Arthur,” said one 
boy, coming forward, “ that it is 
a much better model than 
yours,” 

“And so do 1,” s.iid another. 

Arthur saw very ])lainly that 
his school-fellows expected 
him to feel A'exed. lie ilid not 
say anything. He still ex¬ 
amined the coach, looking in 
silence at all its minute parts. 
While he was doing so, his 
cluu'ity rose up ami helped 
him. 

“Well, what do you think of 
my' model V” said Mark again. 

“1 think,” said Arthur, “that 
it’s very beautiful, and that 
you are a very clover fellow. 
Is’nt it perfectly made?” he 
said to his school-fellows. 
“ Look at all the difTerent 
parts,'’ he added ; “it is a much 
better model than mine.” 

“ Only,” be said, turning 
to Murk, “I wish you had 
made a model of something 
else, instead of a coach, for I 
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wanted to give mine to Mr. Ifeis neighbour Mr. Thompson 
Cox, and he will not want is building, 
two. Of course yours is a “ This man,” he said to me 
better one to give.” on'our W’ay, “ has become very 

Mark himself now felt rather rich in less than three years, 
sorry when their teacher en- He was formerly a banker’s 
tered the room. clerk; but he speculated in 

"I am mu(;h pleased,” ho railway shares and in mines, 
said to all the boys, ** with the and he is now worth sixty 
models. 1 have been watching thousand pounds.” 

3 'ou for the last five minutes, “ Whi'e you,” I said, “ hsive 
.and I should tike to h<arc both been working hard at your pro¬ 
coaches. Wlienever 1 look at fession for nearl;^ ten ye.ars— . 
Arthur’s model it will remind yet you cannot afford to build 
me of the lesson which I wish yourself a house. Don’t you 
,y(ju now to le.arn.” wish that you may be able to 

“ What is that, sir ?” said the do so ?” 
boys. “ I should be very glad,” he 

‘‘ 'I’o rejoice in the success replied, “ but I never thought 
of others, not to env?/ tluun. j of such a thing. I am quite 
Arthur showt'd great charity j content with my own lot, and 
by being ph-jih«‘d with Mark’s I am much delighted with my 
success, especially .after his neighbour’s good fortune.” 
disappointment. You m.ay Such w.as really the r.ase; 
read in the llible that ‘ Charity for Mr. Arthur took me over 
en\ ieth not.’” his neighbour’s new estate and 

pointed out to me all the beau- 
X. Do 3 'ou think, m.amm.a.,th.at ties of the new manKion. In- 
Ihe boys then learned charity deed, he seemed quite to enter 
from Arthur. into its l)eauties, as if he had a 

I dare s.ay th.at some of share in them, 
them did. They were* never 'J’he truth is he really had a 
^ seen htuuhiiuj at him when he share in the insitter. 
w'as not first in his class, for Why was this? 
they km'wthathcAvasnotvexed. It w.as because he still had 
Arthur has since grown up within him the charity which 
to he a nmn, and his charity (mvieth not. Thus, through 
in.akes him very hajipy. ’I’he all his life time, ho has been 
otlnu* day I went with him to able to feel pleasure instead of 
Pee the splendid mansion which ' trouble at olltier people's success. 


The dowdrops, leaves, and buds, and all 
The Boinllcst, like the greatest things, 
The sen's vast space, the earth’s wide ball, 
Alike proclaim the King of kings. 
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THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


Gass 1. THALAMIFLORAL 
EXOGENS. 

Order 3. Watke Lilies. 
{NyniphcBocea .) 

L. 1 knuw where you got 


this beautiful floworfrom, papa 
1 have been watching it as it 
grew on the pond, fur some 
days. 1 did not know that it 
belonged to Order 3, and was 
to be brought up for a Icbson. 



(1.) The White W»TPR-iirv (Nym/Jitra nlbit) ; i2 ) The Ovary, bhoHitig the 
Bcura left by the Biiuiieuti uud iH'ials. 


W. But is it an exogen, 
papa? I always thought that 
the lilies were endogens. 

P. That is a question. Bot¬ 
anists have held controversies 
about it. Some have said, **it 
is an endogen”; others, “it is 
an exogen.” 

Ion. Why didn’t they look at 
the stem? 


P. So they did. But its 
herbaceous stein did not afford 
enough distinctions to decide 
upon. The leaves might almost 
agree with cither class. 

W. Then why do you call it 
an exogen? 

P. Because of the number of 
its parts. Its flower is arranged 
in Hves. This is never the case 
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pistili’, cficli with ii stvle ami 


with on«h>f;(*ns. T!ic parts of 
their flowers are, you may rc- 
moinhcr, arraiigod in threes, or 
some multijile of tliree. Again, 
its seed is “Z>icotyl(>donous, ' 
which is another distinction of 
an cxogen. 

But hit down. I Avill give 
you the w;iter-lily to examine. 
1st. You know its p/are ; it grows 
in stagnant or slowly running 
water; thus it is an “aiquatic” 
plant. 

2ndly. Its parf.v are very beau- 
ifnl. It has, you see, about 
wenty-fivo thickish petals. 
They arc white; but the outsi<le 
whorl are greenish at the buck, 
and may be looked upon as 
sepals of the calyx. The whorl 
of sepals, and each whorl of pe¬ 
tals, are five in number. These 
petals ovcrla]» one another, 
like the tiles of a house; tlicy 
are, therefore, said to he ini- 
briattcAl. 

\V, And I see that the petals 
in the middle arc smaller than 
the outside ones. 

P. Yes, they gratliially be¬ 
come smaller ; and their jioinLs 
arc thickened, and tipped with 
yellow. Indeed, they gradually 
change into stamens, as you' 
have heard before (vol. iv. 
p. 244). The stamens, yon 
may observe, arc very numer¬ 
ous, and arc inserted in the 
large fleshy disk. When the 
stamens have filaments so much 
like petals we say that they. e 
petafoul. 

L. Now we will notice the 
pistil. There does not seem to 
be any pistil, only a round 
ovary and— 

\V. Yes, yon may well stop, 
Lucy; here are a number of 
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stigma on the crown of the 
ovary. 

No; you too are mistaken, 
Willie. These little ornaments 
at the top are only the orange- 
colon re<l stupnas. You see that 
they all ra<liate from om centre, 
so that they are considered as 
the stigmas of a single pistil. 
But let ns notice the round 
ovary. It is curio;’9 that some , 
of the petals and stamens grow 
upon it. The scars which you 
see outside' it (preceding page. 
No. 2) .show where they have 
been removed. 

ir. Now will you let ns see 
the inside of the ovary, papa? 

P. Yes, I will cut it. You 
see that it has ten or eleven 
distinct carpels ; their walls 
form com])lete partitions. Each 
carjicl contains a great iinmher 
of ovules. 

Z. We have observed all the ■ 
parts of the flower; let us now 
look at the leave.s. 

Jon. 'riiey are very fleshy. 
Their shape is round, cordate^ 
or it is almost peltate (vol. iv. p. 
IfiO). They arc not com])ound, 
so we say they are entire. 

P. The plants of thi.s order 
may also be known by their 
Juice; it is rather milky, and is 
hitter and stringent. 

We will next talk of the 
varieties of these flowers. There 
are many different sorts. Per¬ 
haps the most curious is the 
ancient fMus of the Egyjitians. 
This flower springs up in tlie 
rice-fields when under water. 

It is said to rise out of the water 
at sun-rise, and sink doAvn 
again at its setting. It Avas 
formerly worshipped in Egypt; 
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and in the most ancient inonur 
inents a him lotus is often 
represented. 

You may see carvings of the 
lotus on articles from China, 
where it is also worshijipcd; 
indeed, some of the Cliinose 
ponds are literally covered with 
the plant. Tlie mandarins cul¬ 
tivate it in large handsome 
pots, in tlioir gardens. In 
JiAST India and Jm*an it is 
also esteemed a sacred ])lunt. 
The flapanese say it is pleasing 
to their gods, and their idols 
are often drawn sitting on its 
large leaves. 

In Kngland the principal 
varieties are the White, and the 
Yellow WiUer-Hly. It w'as 
once tlionght that these jdants 
only grew in the norrheni 
hemisphere ; hut in the year 
a traveller who was on 
the river lierbice, in Demeraray 
discovered the gigantic water- 
lily which we call the Viclorui 
lieyiii. 

Jj. Yes, we have all seen 
that lily since the Great Kxhi- 
hition. I can almost describe 
it. Its great broad leaves are 
salver-shaped, and are six feet 
across, with a broad rim rising 
round the edge. 'I’lic flower is 
very large, and has several 
hundred petals; the outside 
whorls arc white, and gradually 
become pink towards the centre 
—those in the centre arc en¬ 
tirely pink. The petals also 
change into stamens like the 
petals of the white water-lily. 

Ion. The Victoria Kegia has, 
too, a sweet scent. 

• P. Its scent is well worth 
noticing. Some tropical plants 
of this order give forth a most 


delicious odour in their oivn 
climate; they arc all larger than 
onrs, and some have brilliant 
lints of blue or red. 

Ion. You have not told us of 
the Tw&s- of these jdants, ])apa. 

P. They have not many uses, j 
Some parts arc useful as fotal;— ■ 
the roots of most are tuberous, 
fleshy, and white; they contain 
so much starch that they arc 
dried, and pounded, and made 
into cakes. The natives of | 
India roast the rootstocks and : 
stalks in the sand. TJie 
tians also roast the seeds to i 
make bread, or pound them, ' 
and mix them with their flour. | 

The seeds of the lotus in 
China arc like acorns, and have 
a more delicate t:iste than 
almonds. They are accounted 
cooling and strengthening. The 
liritish ambassador, when 
breakfasting in China with 
the prinei])al mandarins, w'as 
frecpiently presented Avith a 
dish consisting of the seeds, 
and slices of the root, served 
up with the kernels of a]»ricots 
and walnuts, in alternate laAcrs ' 
of ice. 'riie Cliinc'.e store n[> i 
the roots for the Avinter in salt ' 
an<l vinegar. 

W, Now, papa, may Ave 
make a summary of the 8rd 
order? 

P. Yes; and I will hel]) you. 

Order Z. Tub Water bii.iKs. 

[Place.) In quiet AAaters, in | 
temperate cuuntries, uml in the I 
tropics. j 

[Parts.) Flowbr with nnrne- ( 
rolls petals and sefinis; petals are , 
white, yellow, pink, or blue; of ' 
tliickish substance, imbriented— ^ 
grow on the disk, and even on the | 
ovary. Sepals, green oiitbulo, I 
_ 27^ I 
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persistent. StavnenHf numerous, 
grovir on disk, and on the ovary; 
their filaments “ petaloid.” Ovary 
round; one pistil on the summit, 
with numerous stigmas radiating 
from it. The inside is divided 
into many carpels, containing 
many seeds. 

Lraves very fleshy, roundish 
shape, nearly cordate or peltate. 


* ( Varieties^ The white and yel¬ 
low water lily in Britain; and 
many of various colours in the 
tropics. 

[lines.) The seeds and root of the 
Victoria Reyia in the Western 
World, and the Lotus plant, and 
many other varieties, in the East 
Indies, China, and Egypt, are 
used as food. 


THE FERN. 

Tub green and graceful fern, 

How beautiful it is! 

There’s not a leaf in all the land 
So wonderful, I wis. 

Have ye ever watolied it budding, 

With each stem and loaf wrapped small, 

Coiled up within each other, 

Like a round and hairy ball? 

Have ye watched that ball unfolding 
Each closely nestling curl. 

And its fair and feathery leaflets 
Their sxircoding forms unfurl 7 

Oh I then most gracefully they wove 
In the forest like a sea; 

And dear ns they are beautiful, 

Are those fern leaves to mo; 

For all of early childhood. 

Those post and blessed years, 

To which we ever wistfully 
Look back thro’ memory’s tears. 

The sports and fa' lies then my own. 

Those fern leaves dear and wild. 

Bring bock to my delighted heart— 

1 am once more a child 1 


L. A. TWAMLBT. 
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THE STUARTS. 


JAMES II. 


James II. was, as you have 
heard, the brother of Charles 
II. He was hrouj^ht up in the 
Roman Catholic reli{][ion by 
his mother, Henrietta of France. 

We now see the evil conso- 
. quciice of Henrietta’s marriage 
with Charles I. ; she made her 
two sons enemies rather than 
friends to the religion of the 
state, in times when it was the 
most important question of the 
day. Charles attempted to 
restore Popery, and received a 
pension from Louis XIV. for 
doing so. .Tames came to 
the throne more determined 
than his brother to make 
the attempt, for Charles cared 
nothing for any religion. The 
clFort, however, was fatal to 
himself, as you will hear. 

On the 6lh February, 1G85, 
James II. was proclaimed king, 
and six ilays afterwards he 
went openly to mass with great 
state and dignity, Avhich act 
was contrary to law. lie also 
published two ]>apers taken out 
of the late king’s strong box, 
to show that he had died a 
Papist. He sent an agent to 
Rome to ])rcpare the Pope for 
readmitting England into the 
Catholic church. 

The designs of .Tames were 
not at all concealed. They 
were just what the people had 
expected. The Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth had, yon may remember, 
been propo.scd as king instead 
of James during Charles U.^s 


reign- A conspirjicy had also 
been made in his favour and 
discovered, but he had been 
pardoned and banished to Hol¬ 
land. When he saw the dread 
of Popery in England, ho 
thought it a good opportunity 
to try again for the crown. 
Accordingly, he engaged with 
the Duke of Argyle to raise an 
insurrection in the North of 
England, while he would land 
in the West. 

Argyle landed in Scotland, 
and put himself at the head of 
2,500 men, but he was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and executed at 
Edinburgh, Monmouth landed 
in Dorsetshire with .scarcely 
100 men. The hatred of the 
people to Jamc.:>and his religion 
wa.s, however, so strong that in 
four days his army numbered 
2,000 men, and when he had 
advanced to Taunton, in Somer- 
sct.shire, he had 6,000 followers. 
He was proclaimed king in 
Hridgwater, Wells, and other 
large towns. His men, how¬ 
ever, woie not well armed; the 
mincrsoftheMciidiplIills fought 
for him with scythes and the 
butt ends of their muskets. 
When, therefore, his army was 
met by the king’s troops at 
Sedgemoorj near Rri«lgwater, 
although they fought despe¬ 
rately, they were totally de¬ 
feated. 

Monmouth after this battle 
ded, and did not stop until his 
horse dropped under him. He 
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then cxcliiiii;^cil clothes with a 
peasant, aiKl, thoiii^h much 
exhausted with huiip;er and 
fatii'iie, he liid himself under 
some ferns. At length, by 
means of ))l<)odhounds, he was 
found concealed in a ditch, 
with raw peas in his pocket, 
on which he had fed for two or 
three days. When caught he 
burst into tears, and begged 
for mercy' in the most abject 
manner. Ilis pray'crs were not 
listened to; he was brought to 
London, anil, when taken before 
tlie king, lie begged very hard 
that his life might be spared. 
But his petitions were again 
useless; James ordered him to 
he executed and he was put to 
death on d'owerlTill. The exe¬ 
cutioner in performing his olficc 
showed a want of skill which 
horritied the s])ectators: he 
missed his blow, and struck 
the unfortunate duke in tlie 
shoulder; he then struck him 
twice more, but Avith feelile 
strokes, and then threw down 
the axe in despair. The she¬ 
riff compelled him to renew the 
attemjit, but he did not scA'cr 
the duke’s head from his body 
until after two or three more 
blows. 

James was not content with 
punishing Argyle and Mon¬ 
mouth; lie resolved to inti¬ 
midate his subjects by more 
severities. Accordingly, he 
cmjdoycd two of the most cold¬ 
blooded, savage, and brut.d 
men ever read of in history to 
punish Monmouth’s followers 
in the western counties. The 
names of these men Avere 
Judge Jeffries and Colonel 
Kirke. They came into ^^or- 
2H2 


I s’etshire, Somersetshire, and 
Dcvonsliirc, to try and execute 
the rebels. The cruelties they 
perpetrated brought a lasting 
disgrace on their ernidoycr 
James, .and Avere too horrible to 
be dcs<*.ril)cd. 

Jeffries, aa'Iiosc brutality Avas 
often increased by intoxication, 
made sport of his victims, 
enticed ilimn to confess by the 
promise of pardon, and then 
ordered them to de.ath. In 
some places the highways av ere 
hung Avith the quarters of those 
Avho had been killed. 'Phis man 
executed eighty people in one 
phacc. lie pardoned some on 
condition oi X,\\Qiv pmjimj him for 
their lives; one man bought 
his oAvn life for £14,000. Kirke 
Avas, if possible,more inhuman: 
when at Tanntoii he ordered 
thirty jicrsons to be lianged 
Avhilst he dined. Un the Avhole 
more than three hundred Avere 
pnttodeath, somcAverc Avhipped 
and imprisoned, and about 
eight hundred u'cre transported 
to the plantations. 

James noAv saAV that the suc- 
oe.ss of his schemes Avould much 
depend upon the strength of 
his army, and their attachment 
to him. lie therefore told the 
Parliament that he must now 
enlarge the standing army to 
prevent any more “such- 
Avretched attempts.” This he 
did by increasing the number of 
men from 7,000 to 1.5,000. lie 
endeavoured to procure as many 
Catholics as possible, and ap¬ 
pointed only Catholic officers. 
According to the laws of the 
country, it was necessary for 
these officers to take the sacra- 
m^ent and oaths prescribed by 
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the but James informed of his imprudence, yet he sent 

the Ihirli.iment tliat he had in return a “nnneio” (or aui- 
thoii(;lit proper to dispense with bassador), who made a public 
the Test Act on this occasion, and solemn entry into Kn^dand. 

Tlie rarlianicnt coiiiidaincd Tlic “ deelarimion of iiulul- 
very much of tlic expense of gcncc,” and oilier measures, at 
this step, but many of the mem- length aroused seven of the 
hers were either friends of bishops to resist. In 16SG this 
James, or bad men who re- declaration was again jinblishcd, 
ceived bribes; they therefore with the order that the vlorny 
granted him the large sujiplies should read it from then pulpits 
that he reijuired. after divine service. The whole 

The increase of liis army gave body of clergy resolved to dis- 
Juincs more confidence, and he oliey this order. fc>ANoiioET, 
proceeded to bolder measures, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

witli sixother bishops, therefore 
drew up a yc/«o/<A7/oMc«’, saying 
they could not with respect to 
the rrotestant religion read the 
declaration, and piesented it to 
the king. The king upon this 
Jesuits to build colleges m all showed great anger, and com¬ 
parts of the kingdom ; he tried mitted them to the 'Fower. 
to introduce Catholics into Ox- This order caused the great- 
ford and Cambridge ; and he cst commotion in the (hty. 'Fhe 
actually turne<l out the fellows king ihircd not send the bishops 
of Magdalen (’ollege and tilled tlirongh the streets to prison, 
it w'ith Catholics, lie ]nirsued but ordcredthem to be conveyed 
a similar course in Scotland, there by water. The ]>coj)lc, 
while in Ireland he totally ex- however, ran to the river side 
polled the Trotestants from all craving their blessing, and call- * 
places of trust and jirofit. To ing upon Ilcaicn to protect 
complete the work, he sent a them. 

nobleman as “ ambassador ex- The 29th of June was fixed 
traordinary ” to Koine. The for the bishops’trial. Twenty- 
object of this embassy was not nine peers, a great number of 
disguised : it was publicly geiulonien, and an iinmciise 
avowed that it was to express crowd of people, waiteil upon 
James's obedience to the PopCy them to Wcstminstei'-hall. After 
and to reronrife (he kinydom to the dispute by the lawyers on 
the Catholic reliyion. both sides, the jury withdrew 

James by this last step w'cnt into a chamber, where they 
too far. liven the lioman Ca- passed the whole night, hut 
tholics thought the measure next mofning they pronounced 
dangerous. They said that he the bishops West- 

was doing openly that which he minster-hall instantly rang with 
should have done in secret, loud acclamations, which spread 
The Tope himself w'arned James through all parts of London. 
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He introduced Papist noblemen 
into the government, he sus¬ 
pended the bishoj) of London, 
and he issued a declaration of 
indulgence to all Koman Ca¬ 
tholics. He Dcrmitted the 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

CORNWALL. 

“ My dear Children, — “ ‘ They bring back timber, 

“It was quite dusk when I iron, tallow, and other things, 
entered Penzance with my I think you would like the peo- 
guidc. Oil the following morn- pie in tliis place, sir. 1 should 
ing he accompanied me round say they are fond of laming 
the town. —some of them. 'Phey have a 

“ * It is a much finer town Literary and Scientific Institu- 
than I expected,’ I said. tion, and a Natural History So- 

“ ‘ Penzance is a very nice ciety; a Horticultural Society, 
town, sir. The climate, sir, is and a Geological Society. The 
so mild, that there are always Geological Museum here has 
plenty of visitors here; poor peo- one of the best collections of 
pic whose lungs are not strong.’ minerals in England,—I wish 
“ ‘And there arc some nice you’d go and sec it, sir. You 
shops,’ 1 added. would see some of the Cornish 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, especially just clay, the Cornish cliiua stone, 
here, round about the market- the Cornish diamonds, which 
])lacc. But you must come are crystals of very transparent 
down to the quay and the pier, ipiartz, and the mineral called 
Now, sir, you see we liave asbestos.’ 
plenty of shipping. I will tell “ ‘ What is asbestos ?’ 
you how the Penzance people “‘Wecallitfirc-stone,some- 
get their living. You sec those times, for it will resist fire. The 
fishing-boats in the distance, ancients used to make cloth of 
They belong to the pilchard it, and wrap it round the bodies 
fisheries, and they bring their of the dead. Then, when the 
fish ashore here. Well, sir, the bodies were burned, the ashes 
trade here consists in exporting were preserved. 1 learnt that at 
those pilchards, and many other a lecture at the institution. Will 
things produced in the county.’ you go and see the Museum, sir?’ 

“ ‘ What sort of articles ?’ I “‘No,thank you; let us make 

said. haste to the mines.’ 

“ ‘ A good many pofn/ocs, sir, “On our way I persuaded 

which I told you we cultivate; my guide to tell me more about 
and the celebrated Cornish cla[ the curiosities of Cornwall, 
which is used in making earth- “ ‘ One of the singular ani- 
enware and china,—like the 
Dorsetshire clays. Tin and 
copper, from the mines, are 
also exported here.’ 

“ ‘ And what do your ships 
import when they return ?’ 
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mats in our county, sir, is me 
Cornish Chough^ a sort of red- 
legged crow. Its back is beau¬ 
tifully glossed with blue and 
purple, and its bill and legs are 
a bright reddish-orange colour. 
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It builds its nest in lygh cliiTs The keep of the cnstlc stands 
and in ruined towers. There on a hill, and consists of three 
are very few of them now,—I wards, each surrounded by a 
had one once, sir; it was ver}’ circular wall. The antiquarians 
easily tamed, and we taught it say that it is more ancient than 
ter speak, but it had very thievish any in the county, for it is nn- 
and mischievous habits. It is like any that have been built 
said that these birds will catch by the Komans, iSaxous, Hanes, 
up bits of lighted sticks, and or Normans.’ 
tliat they have even set houses “ ‘ Arc there any more re- 
ou fire. They used to be found markable towns?’ 
in Wales and Devonshire as “ ‘ Yes, sir; there’s iSalMshj 
much as in Cornwall.’ famous for malt and beer; St. 

“ ‘ Rut 1 should like/ I said, Avstfe^ where the tm-mincrs 
‘to liear about the Cornish live; it is famous, too, for por- 
towm.* celai n clay, liedt uth is inhabited 

“‘The Cornish Very by the peoj)le of the copper 

well, sir. There’s Truro to mines. Oh! 1 had almost tor- 
begin with; it is one of the best gotten one very important place, 
towns in the county. If you Not far from the Lizaul Point, 
know English History, sir, you which is the last place seen 
may remember how the.sohliers from the ship as you leave 
of Charles 1. surrendered to Rritain, is Falmouth. 

Cencral Eairliix in this town. “‘Falmouth has a noble 
lie was a clc\cr fellow, that harbour. Jt is a great packet- 
Fairtax, sir. He drove his station. The town is defended 
enemies ju.st in to this/w of Eng- by two castles. Around the 
land, where it is sonarroAV that wc.stein one, called I’endennis, 
it was impossible to pass him. you may still sec .some of the 
“‘St. Ives, the town which lines of encampment made by 
we passed, i.s worth noticing j Oliver Cromwell, when he at- 
for its trade in pilchards. | tacked it. Sir Walter Raleigh 

“‘ If we keep straight along i landed here once, on his return 
the road w'e arc on now', sir, ] from America; then it contained 
past the tow’u of St. Michael, j only a few lishermeu’s Imts. 
we shall reach Roomin. That Hut here is Hcdmih! Now, 
is a very ancient place. It was | sir, we are getting into the 
there thatl’erkin Warbeck, the . mining district.’ 
pretended Duke of York, as- “ ‘ Let me count up all these : 
sendded his forces to attack towms,’ I said. ‘Launceston, : 
Exeter, iu the reign of Henry j I’civ/.ance, Rodmin, Truro, St. j 
Vll. j Ives, Falmouth, Saltash, St. | 

“ ‘On the .same road as Rod- Austin, and Iledruth.’ 
min isLAiJNCKS’roN, the capital I “But the inine.s. You shall j 
of the county. You sec itclo.se hear of them, positively, in the i 
on the borders of Devonshire, next letter 
The most remarkable thing at “ From your faithful friend, 
Launceston is the old castle. “Henry Y«)uno.” 
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CTIAPTETl IV.—SAXON 

P. I 8Aii> that inuny of our 
Greek and Latin derivatives 
have lieen intr<alnced by men of 
science and literature. The 
English people, however, are 
principally Saxons ; Saxon 
words, therefore, still form the 
chief part of the lanfjna^e. I 
have{{iven you only a fetv Saxon 
derivatives to learn. 

, SAXON HOOTS. 

yE'niEL, 7ioMii. 

Etlielrcil, Ethelbcrt, Atliclstnn, 
Athcliicy. 

IlKonoAN, to protect. 

Hurg, horoufjh, Edinhurph (con¬ 
traction of Edwin’s borough). 

Ckai'ian, toVuy. 

To chop, clmflcr, choa]), Chenp- 
sidc (i.c. 7iuirJief-snh‘), Chei^stow, 
East cl loap. Oh i ppon ham. 

(’BASTisu, a fort or town. 

Chester, llochcster, Leicester, 
Chichcbter, Colchester, Manchester. 

OiTN, a hill. 

Down, downs, Snow-don; and 
from fhin, a hill, and fiolm an island, 
Durham. 

Eald, old. 

Elder, older, alderman, Ald- 
horough, Aldgate (as opposed to 
Nem-gaie). 

Fa RAN, to go. 

Fare, thoroiigldare, fare-well, 
fold, Chelmsford, Drudford, &a. 

Hyth, aptwt or havi-a. 

Grconliitbe, Quoenhithe, lEythe, 
IlotherhitJie. 

Exercibr 92.—Write eight 
sentences each containing one 
of the above words. 

Ntthbr, down. 

Nether, netlicrmost, beneath, un¬ 
derneath, Netherlands. 
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AND rJtJiSCII roots, 

Sciran, to cut. 

Shears, plough-sluaro, shire, scor, 
score, sheer. 

Snican, to creep. 

Sneak, snake. 

Stoav, a place. 

WalthnmstoM’, Clicpstow. 

Teon, tv draw. 

Tug, tow, team, tough, tight. 

Ut, out. 

Outermost, uttermost, utterly. 

WAnn. a wood. 

Weald (of Sussex or Kent),Walt¬ 
hamstow, SatlVon-waiden. 

WniTiiAN, to head or twist. 

Writhe, wreathe, wreath. 

ExHucisii! 91.—Write eight 
sentences each containing o:ie 
of the above words. 

In our language w'c have 
also wonls derived from the 
Prc.neh, The Normans, as I told 
you, introduced many Ercnch 
words. 

FllENCH DERIVATIVES. 

CouvRi!, I cover. 

Discover, coverlet, curfew. 

Guarde, 1 keep. 

Guardian, guard. 

Parlbr, to speak. 

Parliament, parlour, parley. 

Petit, small. 

Petty, petticoat, pettitoes. 

Exkkgise 93.—Write four 
sentences each containing one 
of the above words; also sen¬ 
tences containing derivatives 
from the following French 
words:— re.ndre, to give back; 
rnnf/y rank or row; taillerj to 
cut; and trouver to find. 


18th Week. 


SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 


FRANCE. 

P. Lkt us go to FhaS’ck, ; to trailo with the south of 
Willie. Europe, Afrie.'i, snul Asia, 

ir. I am quite willing. You see also that France is 

P. TJien get the map of cliviiled from (Jennany hy the 
France out of iny study. What nobh* river Rhine. 'I'hus the 
countries in Europe have we Frencli can <‘onimunicate with 
1alk(‘(l about already 1* that country and witli Suit/er- 

Jo». We have visited Sptiin land. Hut let us also notice 
ami Portuf/nl, Jtnh/, Turl'ctf the princijuil rirers. ]>egin 
and CAv'ccw-—th(‘s<* countries with the largest, 
are the three southern pen- Ion. Here is one that .seein.s 
insulas of Furiqu*. Wc* have | larger than tin* others It rises 
also heard of Jiltflta, and of in th(‘ (^ivcuines inouiitain.s, 
Swilzerhnni. and Hows through tin* centre 

1\ And here comes M'illie | of the country, inti> the Hay of 
with the map. lad us make a Hi.scay. It is calh‘d the Loire 
short h'sson on that country. (pronounced Lirar). 

P. That, is the longest, but 
We will begin with the not the Inri/eiit river. 'I'he 

fioH of Franc(‘. How is it finest is the Jihone, which you 
bounded on the north? may ea.sily find on the map. 

IF. On the N.W. is the L. Yes ; here it is. Hut it 
English channel; on the N.K. does not begin in France. It 
is H(‘lgiuin. rises in the Alps, and flows into 

1*. Now notice the countries I liuke Geneva. 


is H(‘lgiuin. 

1*. Now notice the countries 
on the east. H’. Where do(‘s it flow out 

Jon. 'I'hc're are thre(‘ conn- of the lake again ? 
tries on the east. The most L. Here. It issues from the 
northern is Germany; below western end of the lake, at the 
it Switzerland, and below town of Gemna. It then pro- 


Switzerland, Italy. 


cecds westward to the towni of 


L. Till* we.^te^n boundary Lyons. 'J'here it m<‘ets with a 
is the Hay of Hisca)', and on the tributary, called the /SVtdne, 
south are the Pyrenees, which and it turns round southw'ard. 
separate l'ranc(! from Spain; P. Tliat is cor)-«*ct. Y"ou 
and the Rlediterranean Sea. would like to visit liyons, and 
P. These boundaries are of see the confluence of the two 
great imy)ortance to France, rivers. 

She thus has many fine ports Ion. W^htit is the ennfluenee ? 
for shipping. The ports in P. The j>lacc wluu’e any two 
the English Channel are con- rivers meet is calk'd a con¬ 
venient for lier trade with fluence (from con, together, 
England, Sweden, and other and Jluere, to flow). The 
northern countries. Those in Rhone is one of the mo.'^t ra{)id 
the Mcditeranneaii enable ,her rivers in Europe, and it rushes 
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down its stoc'p course with 
astonishing' violence. The 
Saone, on the other hand, is a 
slow, quiet riv( r, and moves so 
gently that jou can hardly 
perceive which way it flows. 
With such a contrast in their 
characters the ettect produced 
by the conlliiencc* of these 
rivers is curious. Even though 
they arc united, A distinct line 
is seen for some distance in the 
C(Mitre of the new river, show¬ 
ing the dilFcrent motions of 
the two waters; this at Imigth 
disappears, and tin* waters of 
the Saone art! j)ersuatle<l by 
their companions into the same 
activity. The forct! of the 
lliione is such that it washes 
tlown toward the sea a great 
tlual of earth; it is said that, in 
consequenct*, the coast of 
France near its month extends 
J) mih‘s furtlun* south than it 
was in the year IS(M). 

Ion. Here is a river that 
rises in the Pyrenees. It has 
tributaries too, flowing from 
tho Cev (‘lilies. It is calh'd the 
(ritronne. 

P. You mav remember this 

•/ 

river, because some jiarts of it 
are very dangerous. It is like 
the Loire, because it flows into 
the Bay of Biscay. 

L. j\nd I see, papa, that a 
canal has been cut to join the 
Garonne to the jMediterranean 
sea. 

P. Y(‘s. 'Phus the river con¬ 
nects the .Mediterranean i id 


the Bay of Bi.scay. The canal 
is called, Tlie Canal of Langue¬ 
doc. 

W. Hero is another import¬ 
ant river, for the capital, Paris, 
is situated upon it. It flows 
into the English channel, and 
is called the Seine. 

P. The Seine is like the 
Loire and the Garonne in 
having a slow current. This 
is because its course is winding, 
and through k vel ground. 
You may remember this river 
too, because its valley is very 
beautiful. The scenery near 
llouen cannot be excelled by 
that of any other river-valley 
in Europe. 

We have now noticed the 
four principal rivers of France 
—the Loikk, th(‘ Kiionk, the 
Gakonne, and tho Seine. 

W. I think we will look at 
the lakes next. Where .are 
they? 

P. You will scarcely find 
any. Near the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediti'raniu'an there 
are (‘(‘rtain shallow' salt-water 
ponds, called Lat/oons —they 
are sefiarated IVoin the sea by 
only a thin strip of land. There 
are also et<nujs (or ponds), 
which are highly pt^tilential. 

L. Now Avill you describe 
the soil of France? 

P. We Avill h'ave that subject 
until next Aveek. Then we will 
talk of the soil and its produce, 
and the people, and their man¬ 
ufactures. 


We ’ll Ininihly take what God bestows, 
Anil, like his own fair flowers, 

Look up ill sunshine with a Biuilc, 

And genti/ bend in sliowers. 
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19th Week. MONDAY. Botany, 


THE JUSSIEU AN SYSTEM. 


THALAMTFLOBALS. 

Order 4. The Toities. 

{Paptn'craretE.') 

IT'! I HAVE lia<] such a run, 
Lucy! Papa sent me to the 
corn-fichls for a certain plant, 
and here it is! 



(1.^ Thr Common Rod Poppy , with bml 
uiul seed M'ssol. (1.) 'I'lic optiulc oi 
ovary. 


L. It’s a pnpptj. I suppose, 
then, tliat it Iteloiijjs toOnlerA. 

I\ Yes; it’s nil interesting: 
plant. It is the fanner’s jila^ue, 
and he calls it a rank weed. 
Nevertheless, jioppies are use¬ 
ful, because of their narculnc 


quality. When the nvarp of the 
white popjiy is unri])e, a pulp 
or jelly is procured from it, 
which is called opiinn This 
opium is highly narcotic, and 
when properly used, is a most 
valuable medicine. But it is 
also most improperly used, as 
you read in “ Uncle Hieliard’s 
'Pravels” (vol. iv. iiage 111); 
it has thus been the curse of 
millions. Some of the medi¬ 
cines jirepnred from the popjiy 
are morphia^ Iniidniinni, pnre- 
(p>rlr elixir, and .vy; iijt of poppies. 
A great many poleut niedieincs 
for babies, which are c.illed 
cordials, also contain jiopjiy 
juice, such as Godfrey’s (’or- 
dial, &c. They are given be¬ 
cause of the soothhoj eU’ect of 
the opium, but manv are very 
ilangorous; some have even 
caused death. 

L. 1 h.ivc he.ard of Godfrey’s 
Cordial. pa]in. 

P, The ovaries of the white 
popjiy (or, you may say, the 
capsules, which you will soon 
see is a better name) are also 
picked when ripe. 'J’hey arc 
sold by the chimists to htiil and 
use as a “ fomentation.'’ 

ir. Y''cs. Don’t y<m remem¬ 
ber that mamma had some 
boiled popjiy-heads ajiplied to 
licr face, when she hud the 
face-ache? 
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1 \ Oil is also procured from 
the seeds of tlie poppy; but 
we lisive said cuoii^li of the 
vses of the ])htTit. Exiiiiiiiic its 
pai ts. 

We will begin with the centre 
of the flower this time. Here 
is ii civjisule, or i»oppy-Aetff/, as 
you call it. It is certainly a 
distinctly marked ovary, but the 
pistil is not very distinct. 

W. No; A\hereis it, ])apa? 

P. These ridges which form 
a star sliai)e on the crown of 
the o\ary are all you have J)f 
the jastil (No. 2); they are the 
st 'ujinos. 'I'lie styles are wanting. 

Now let ns cut o])eu the cap¬ 
sule. 'Pliere! ... 

T^oll 

r)f the ^Vu(ei■- 

rji.,. _ ^ 

Zo//. Yes’, it 

seems to bo. TY 

A. Ni) ; £ ^ 11 j 

thilll\ it is y/e/, iiM'.ipsiiic, 

heeause uiu J’”''«" l''-- ""-'’- , 
SCI, Jdii, the <Ii\i.-ions do not, 
meet iii the centre and make, 
comjdeto (■(. lls. j 

J\ You are right, Lucy ; so 
we suA that the ovarv has onlv 1 
one coll. I 

ir. 'I'lem what do vou call 1 


Yon had better notice that 
word, as there arc othci kinds 
of placentte. The Heartsease 
has parietal phieentaj; if you 
will pick a seed- vessel, you will 
see the placenta} joined to the 
sides, and the seeds attached to 
them. 

Ion. The poppy has a great 
maiiv seeds, but I cannot think 
how thc} pet out. See what a 
hard tough box tliispopjiy-liead 
is; it will not burst, 1 sup¬ 
pose. 

P. No; but if you will turn 
it njisidc down— 

Ion. 1 will. Ah, see Lucy, 
how^thc seeds are runningaway 1 
7*. 'riiat is because there is a 
particular contriv.ince. 'I'here 
are a number ofdd/>/s’(orvalves) 
ffir the seeds to pash through, 
'riicse valves are «)pen; you 
may observe them umleineath 
the lid of the caiiMde ("ee No. :i 
ill Ihe cut at tlie eommeiieemeiit 
of the. lesson); the_\ are in the 
sjiaei’s between the sligmas. 

l»ut we mu-'t iiiiiek!} notii’e 
the. other jiarts of the llower. 
Will }oii look at this l»oppy- 
hnd'f The eal\x has, ^<)^l sec, 
oiily^ two sepals, which com- 
]iletel\ euelose, all the red 
petal.s; these fall oil' when the 
flower opens, 

Jj. So they are called “de¬ 
ciduous.” 


the.se little ]>arlitioiis sj.;iiigiiig i /^ 'I'lie corolla has four jie- 
froiii the s’de. wliieh the seeils tals whii'h are mimh erumjih'd. 
an* sliekiii'i to ? 11^ Yes; and they are \ci v 

/'. I'Laeh dui-ian is callcil .a large and thin. No wonder, 
phn-fuln. 'I’lie placenta is the'when they have no eal^^ to 
pait to which the oxides aie , kecj) them steady, that they | 
always joined. When the flaunt about so xxlien the xvind 
placenta' .spring fiom the walls bhiwsfhem; but some jioppies 
of an ox ary. as these, do, , baxe more tliari four petal.s. 
they are said to be poriefal. ■ Yes. 'The gre.it double 
* L>yo 
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Marseiiles Poppy which ffrQxf in 
our garden last year had a {^reat 
many petals. (Icnerally the 
petals arc either four or- some 
multiple of that numher. 

The stamens are, you may 
see, very numerous; and are of 
course “ hypogyiious.” The 
juice, which we have noticed 
before, is the last distinction. 
In all tlio tribe the juice is 
white and milky; the Crowfoot 
tribe, on the other hand, have 
always a clear juice. 

L. Xow mil you tell us the 
raricfics of poppy ? 

P. No, they are too many i 
to be enumerated. There are ' 
in the onlcr stnne Mo\\e\*s which 
ap|)car very ililfcrcnt from the 
))oi)l>y. The Majnr Cvhimhnr 
lias small yellow tlowers whicli 
^grow in ‘■umbels” (yc)l. iv. 
jiaec its cajisnle is long 

and yW-shaped, like that of 
mnsrard-sce»i or a ])ca; all its 
parts yield an orange eolonred 
juice; it grons in naste ])laccs 
round about towns ami villages. 
Again, the Jlormd I’oppij has 
only two earjiels, wbieb grow 
together and look like long 
slender horns; it grows eliielly 
on the sea-sliore. 

There is one ciirions example | 
of the jiopjiy tribe which we' 
have in oar garden. Jt is a' 
fondgner, and is called the 
J'lsrlisi'liolhui. It has a eiirioMs 
calw. which co\i*rs the whole 
Imd like a niglit-e ij). The, tw'o 
scjials of tins calyx arc so, 


joined that they cannot separate; 
it therefore will not open, and 
the bud inside wouhl be im¬ 
prisoned, if it were not that the 
calyx is joined very weakly to 
the receptacle. The bud there¬ 
fore expands with all its might, 
breaks away the calyx Irom the 
receptacle, and pushes it olf at 
the toj). The nseU>s c.dyx 
then drops to the ground, like 
an empty extinguisher. 

Order A. Tub Poi’PiES. 

•{Parts.) Tlio vnowKii has an 
ovary coiiMBting of a largo cap¬ 
sule, wliicli is one-ceUed, '^l^ll 
parietal plaeeulte, iiiid is mauy- 
.vm/rr/(I’ul\s|ierinoiis); the pislil 
lias no style, the stigmas \\\c.del- 
late (rinliatedl, and lie upon tlio 
Hat npe\ of the ovary ; has two 
large Be[ia1s, deeiiiiiuus; petals, 
four, or some niiiltiplc of four; 
sliiinons, hyp()g^> lions and nu- 
ineroiis. 

Tim plants are herbaceous, or 
sheuhs. and liavo a imlk\ juice. 

{\arieties.] 'I'lic Ciinuiion l{ed 
l’oi)|)y, IM.iek, While, Oriental, 
.Marseilles, ite., the llonieil I’opfo, 
.Major t'eiiiiidiiie, KM-hneliiiK/i.i. 

[P.ses.) Its nareotie and soulli- 
ing (|iialilies arc ]iiiic]i ii'-C'l in 
iimilieine, and alniscd in the* lorin 
of ojtnnn. 

(Sofr .— TlM"«e id.iiils are distin- 
i;aislit'a fioai {ll•^l^•l 1 Ilititiiuritlni rie, 
by not h,i\iia; (lisliiict raipel.., mil a 
; llii'y ililler tioiii Oi<1m' 
a, S i/iii III llieir |i>o;i‘i.il 
)>l ifciitie and lii eidniMis c.iIa \ ; lln ir 
Jiii<'i‘ Is niore “ iiiilk\ ’’ llnin tu.il i i 
■ lie lliiid oiil-r, which is null tilth,e 
iviiite, wliiJe lhat ut OiJir 1 is (/iiii<‘ 
clear.) 


■WllOPi: liand llie varied leaf deaignL’d, 

And gate the lord its llirilling tone/ 
dt hosj; power llie dewilrop's tints coiiiliiiieil. 
Till, like llio dinjnond's hhizc, they .slione/ 





19th Week. 


TUESDAY. English History. 


THE STUAKTS. 

JAMES II. 


P. To-t>at we will conclude 
the history of James’s reiftn. 

T told you of the people’s 
delif^ht wlien the seven bishops 
were acquitted. 'I'licir rejoic¬ 
ings were so loud that they 
even reached the camp at Houns¬ 
low, where the king was at 
dinner. His majesty demanded 
the eausc of the noise, and was 
informed thatitwas nothingbut 
the soldiers shouting for the 
delivery of the bishops. “ Tall 
yon that nothing?” cried he; 
“ but so much the worse for 
them.” After this he prosecuted 
all the cleTfjifinen who had not 
read his declaration, for all had 
refused it except two hundred. 

What gave the king cou¬ 
rage to imprison the bi.shops 
and set his face against the 
whole nation ? It was th.at he 
depended ujion the strength of 
his m w/y, which I told you he 
liad so much increased. Hut 
he had now to learn that his 
sol fliers could not be depended 
upon. It was one thing to 
raise a large army, and another 
thing to make them faithful to 
himself. Wishing to try his 
soldiers, he ordered a regiment 
to be drawn up before him, and 
desired those avIio w’cre against 
the “Declaration of Indulgencf 
to lay down their arms. To 
his surprise the whole regiment 
grounded their arms, except 
a few Homan Catholic, soldiers, 
and twfi oflicers. 'J'l.is circum¬ 
stance was a warning to him; 
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for he had hoped that this regi¬ 
ment would promise obeflience, 
and that all the others would 
then follow their example. 

At this time a son was bom 
to James. 'I'his lie looked upon 
as a fortunate ciicum.'>tance; 
thinking that, now he had a 
successor, the people Avould 
become more attached to him. 
The circumstance,however, was 
turned against him. 'i'he peo¬ 
ple said, “This Prince of 
Wales will be educated ns a 
Rfjman Catholic, and will carry 
out the i»lans of his father.” 
They had borne with the king 
before, because it was known 
that, as soon as he died, he 
would be succeeded by his 
daughter Mary, who had been 
married to William Prince of 
Orange, for this prince was the 
great support of the Protestant 
religion in Europe. 

As the birth of James’s son 
thus interfered with the succes¬ 
sion of William, and the national 
discontentwas very violent, that 
prince resolved to take advan¬ 
tage of it, and dc]>rive his 
father-in-law of the Oown. 
He began by sending an envoy 
to every religious sect in the 
kingdom. To the church party 
he sent assurances of favour 
and regard ; the nonconformists 
be exlmrted not to be deceived 
by their known enemy, but to 
wait for a real and sincere pro¬ 
tector. 

In consequence of these mes- 
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sages, the prince suon received the colleges and the clergy, lie 
pressing iiiviiuliuns to England also shut up the lloinish chapels; 
1‘rom the most considerable per-, made proclamutioii of a general 
sons in the kingdom. Admi- pardon; and ]ironiised to as- 
rals Herbert ivnd ilussell, Henry senible Ihirliament which hcliad 
Sidney, brother to Algernon, dissolved. But these conces- 
Lord Dumblaine, and other sioiis were now useless. Every 
nobles, sent him their tenders one saw tlnit they were made not 
of <iuly, and considerable sums Irom repentance, but tlirougli 
of money. The bishop of JjOII- fear. 

doll, the Ctarls of Daiiby, ^ot- When James found that these 
tiiigliuui, Devonshire, Jiorset, measures failed he did every- 
and several other lords, gen-; thing else that was in his power, 
tlenien, and prineipul citizens, | He had not, as you may sup- 
united in their addresses to him, pose, iiiiieh eoniidenee in jiis 
and inlreated his sjieedy ar-iarmy. Though hih soldiers, and 
rival. The people also now | tlie navy also, \\ ere disafleeteil, 
joineil against their uniia})]iy' he assembled all bis troops at 
sovereign as a eoinmou enemy. | Salisbury, and went there to re- 
AViHiam determined to aeeept'iiew them; he put L^oitsmouth 
their invitations; and had aland llidl under the charge of 
Jleet ready to sail, and troops Bapist governors, ami the ilect 
]>ro\ided, by the beginning of under the command of Lord 
June less. jDaitmouth, an old and trusty 

All these measures weredoneUervant. lie also issued jiro- 
in secret. Louis, the king of clamations rc<[niiing all persons 
Erance, sent James warning of to help in the defence of their 
his danger, and utfered linn ,eoiintiy ; to diise in all hoi^es, 
help, wliieh, however, he blindly; sheep, and oxen, from the lields, 
refused. Atleiigtli, when eveiy- 1 ami to remove them twenty 
thing was ])repared hy Ins j miles from the place.s vvheie his 
enemies, he was leli to face the I sun-in-law might land. lie 
daiigi*!' alone. A letter was; published a jointed list of Wil- 
bronght him from his minister; ham's army, to show that it was 
ill Holland, saying that an iii-jtoo eonteinjitihle to he feaied ; 
vasion hy William was already land, in anutlier proelamatioii, 
projected and jmhliely avowed he forbade any one to publish 
in Europe. AVheii the king the rriiice ol Orange's dccla- 
rcad tins inrornuitiuii lie was ration. 

struck with terror; his face But all tliese aetive muasnres, 
grew pale, and the letter drop-;like his concessions "cre too 
ped from his hand. He sud-HiUe. On the lifih of Novem- 
denly found himself on the ber, 1688, after having been 
brink of mill, and again applied ^ long detained by bail weather 
to Louis for help; but he was,at sea, William Erinck op 
now too late. He next Hied Io Orangk was seen on the cuiust, 
pacify his people, hy retracting with 500 vessels, couraiiiing 
his uiipopuiur mcusurcs against. 1,500 iiieu; he landed on that 
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day at Torbay, in Devonsliire. 
For some days few people 
dared to Join him, for, in the 
West of England, the terrible 
executions of the followers of 
Monmouth had filled the people 
with fear. At length a Major 
Barrington had the courage to 
join his standard; the gentry of 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and So¬ 
mersetshire soon followed; then 
crowds flocked around him, and 
the whole kingdom was in com¬ 
motion 

It was impossible for James 
to stem the torrent of desertion 
which took place. While at 
Salisbury with his army, one 
officer after another left; nobles 
whom he had sup])orted, and 
whose fortunes he had made, 
ungratefully dei)arted. lie then 
returncil from Salisbury to Eon- 
don ; but when he reached 
Whitehall he fouml that even 
his favourite daughter 
and her husband, Prince George 
of X/cMWirtrl', had turned iigninst 
him; they had left London only 
the night before. On hearing 
this he was stung with bitter 
anguish, and exclaimed, “ God 
help me! my very children have 
forsaken me.” 

Under these circumstances, 
in the greatest dismay, distress, 
and perplexity, the unfortunate 
James was urged by the Jesuits 
and his queen to leave the 
country. He therefore sent the 
queen and his infant son away 
secretly, un«lcr the care ot a 
French nobleman; and,having 
disguised himself, he followe<l 
them in the middle of the night. 
He had, in his trouble, issued 
writs for assembliug the Par¬ 
liament, but, before got.ig, he 
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threw all the writs that had not 
been sent out into the fire; he 
sent orders to Ids commander- 
in-chief, the Earl ofFcvershani, 
to disband the army, and he 
took with him the great seal. 
This he threw into the Thames 
as he was crossing in a ferry, 
so that nothing might be done 
legally in his absence. 

As soon ns James’s flight 
became known, there was the 
greatest tumult. '^I'he mob of 
London arose and considered 
themselves as the masters of 
the city. They set about doing 
Justice as mobs usually do it. 
'Fhcy demolished all the Ro¬ 
man Catholic chapels, the mass- 
houses, and houses ofthe Catho¬ 
lic nobles. They caught the 
wdeked Judge Jeffries in di.s- 
guisc, and, in venting their rage 
upon him, they treated him so 
unmercifully that he soon after 
died. General Fevershamadded 
to the confusion; for, instead 
of enforcing order with his 
troops, he carried out the mes- 
s.age of James, and disbanded 
them. Without disarming the 
men, or giving them their pay 
which was due, he turned them 
loose all over the country. 

In the midst of all this con¬ 
fusion two opposite events oc¬ 
curred. The lords and bishops 
then in London met, and sent 
an invitation to William Prince 
of Orange; and James II. re¬ 
turned to London. 

The poor king did not return 
voluntarily; he had embarked 
for France, but being driven 
back toFevcrsh.am the mob had 
discovered him, an<l after the 
grc 9 .tcst insults they brought 
him again to Loudon. Here, 
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through pity, the feeling of Uie 
people btrstiigely and suddenly 
turned once mure in his favour; 
they received him with' the 
loudest iicchi mntions of joy, with 
ringing of hells, ;ind bonfires. 
All kin<ls of men crowded round 
his couch, and rent the air with 
gladness. 

The Prince of Orange, how¬ 
ever, hud reached London be¬ 
fore James. Jlc received the 
news with a haughty air; and 
at mi<lnight he compelled his 
father-in-law to make his escape 
a second time. The pu]>ulace 
found by the morning that their 
king.was again gone, and on 
the same day the nobles and 
gentry of London congratulated 
the new king, Wjlliam the 
Tihud. 

• The flight of James was not 
so hasty as before; he remained 
three nights at liuchester, sur¬ 


rounded by faithful friends, and 
had he had the courage he 
might yet have roc«)vered his 
kingdom. Me.ssage after incs 
sage came, a.ssuring him of the 
indignation of the peo]de at his 
being forced from Ijoniion, ami 
assuring him that, it he w'uuld 
return, the people would cer¬ 
tainly rise in his favour; even 
some bishops, as well as peers 
and ollicers, entreated him to 
stay only for a month, if in the 
remotest part of his kingdom. 

But no! James had gi\en up 
ail hope, lie made one sensible 
remark, “ that he would not 
raiseacivil war, and do so much 
mischief, for he hoped the 
nation would come to their 
scn.ses;” and then he embarked 
at Shcerncss, on board a small 
fishing-smack,which landed him 
in Prance on the 2r>ih of De¬ 
cember. 




TIIK VOICE OF GOD. 

Tub voice of Gofl, in accents clear, 

1.4 honrd above, below, around; 

To nil Ills children fur and near, 

Tlio universe repeats the sound. 

Through the thick grove of lofty trees. 

Where cheerful sunheains never shine, 

It whisfiers in the gentio hrecze, 

JTes, list I and hear the voice divine. 

And every (lower, and every plant. 

The hcavons, the earth, and ocean’s waves, 

In one sweet strain his glories chant. 

With songs of triumph hymn his praise. 

But sweeter far his voice is heard. 

Telling of Heaven, and peace, and love, 

To those who keep his holy word, 

To those wlio Iwpe fur joys above. 
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THE STUARTS. 

JAMKS II. 


Tiik diameter of .Tamer II. 
is less objectionable than that 
of his In-other Cliiirles. He 
was not so i<Jle, nor so fond of 
wicked jileasures. When he 
heeaine king he endeavoured to 
stop the indecency and immo¬ 
rality wliieli everywliere pre¬ 
vailed. lie ajiplied himself to 
business with great attention, 
presiding daily at the eoiiiieil, 
at the boards of the Admiralty 
and the Treasury. He also 
managed his revenue Avith eco- i 
iiomx, and showed liiniM-lf anxi¬ 
ous for what was called the 
“glory” of the nation. JJat 
with all he was in his manner 
cold and formal; in his dispo¬ 
sition he showed great cruelty; 
and though he often fought lor 
his country, it is questioned 
whelher he was brave. 

The bigotiy of .James Avas 
more a Aveakiiess than a fault. 
His attempt to force his reli¬ 
gion on the nation Avas an im- 
jirudence which brought Avith 
it its own ])nnishment. He 
sacrilieed liimself to the reli¬ 
gion in Avhicli he had been 
brought up. 

J.css'tm 39. JAMIES II. 

Began to reign . . 1 GS.'j 
Abdicated .... 1(388 

1. Ja MES II. succeeded Charles 
II. because he was his hioth^.r. 
He was then 52 yeais oldj and 
was a 1 iyid Vapist. 
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2. He began his reign by going 

openly to mass, and by maLiiig 
plain his intention to restuie 
Popery. The discontent caused 
by his con dm t encouragetl his 
nephew, the of Mon¬ 

mouth, to try and deprive him 
of his Clown. Theatlemptfa'dixl, 
and Monmouth and hundreds of 
his folloireis were ejeculed with 
the gi eatest barbai i/y. 

3. Encouiaged by his success 
against Monmouth, James in- 

t Cl eased his standing army, dis- 
solred his pailiainent, and alone 
made bolder ejj'oi Is to establish 
Pnptry, He was, however, re¬ 
sisted by seven bishops, whom he- 
impiisantd. They were sent to 
ti ial, but aegnitted; and soon 
after .Jame'i found, to Ins cost, 
that the falthjnlness of his large 
army could not be depended 
upon. 

4. The people had looked upon 
Wll.UlAM I'nlNCK OF Okaxgu, 
the king’s Piolestant son-in-laiv, 
as his successor. When, how¬ 
ever, that prince ivas excluded by 
the birth of .James’s son, he could 
only become king of England by 
taking the crown by force. He 
therefore took advantage of 
James’s unpopularity, landed with 
an army at 'lot bay, and drove his 
father-in-law from the. connli y. 

5. .James abdicated in theye.ar 
1688, having reigned neurlg four 
yeai s. He was the last Ling of 
the House of Stuart. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEK. 

CORNWALL. 


“My dkah CiiTr.DREN,— 

“The eopper mines ol’Corn- 
w’lill wuiild he worthy ot‘a long 
deseripiiou had I the time to 
write it. Tlie priiieipal are 
those round ahoiit lieihuth, St. 
Aijnes^ and St. Just. There is 
one on ilie N.W. coast, iicarj 
St. Just, whose entrance is on, 
a rock orcrimnging the sea. 
You descend a steep shalt, as 
the entrance to the mine is 
called, tiirough many dilferent ' 
lloprs and passages, until }on 
arc many humlred feet under 
the hed of the ocean, 'riiink 
1 m)w deep the mine must he . 
to be uiidci' the ocean I As 
I stood in one of the galleries 1 1 
heard the sound of the roaring j 
waves over my head. It is saul 
that when there is a storm 
the noise of the waves has 
a most a]i]ialling elfect. This 
])laeu is called the. liotalUick 
Mine. 

“The co])per mines of (\)rn- 
wall seem to he almost inex¬ 
haustible. There arc three 
principal veins of ore. These 
veins are generally about three 
feet wide; hut in some jiarts 
their thickness is not more than 
that of a sheet of paper. Some 
veins, ag.im, have been foiiiul 
twelve feet, and even thirty feet 
wide. The tlirec sets of veins 
run in different directions. The 
lowest are the most extensive, 
and arc, of course, the oldest. 
It is seldom that a vein is 
worked out to the boltonij as 


the expense of tin. drainage at 
length becomes too great. 

“ Rut 1 think that I must, 
after all, describe the mines of 
I Redruth. They are the most 
i extensive system of mines in 
t’oruwall, and arc called the 
CuHsoiiJfited jMines. 'I'liisy aie 
on a range of hills 3()0 feet 
above the level of tlic sea, and 
the ilecpest shafts reach i,«(W) 
feet beneath the snri'ace. There 
are so many of these shafts, 
that the length of all is nearly 
eipial to twenty miles, 'fhe 
length of all the galleries, levels, 
&c., is not less than lifty miles. 
All these Avorkiiig places are 
kejit free from water by means 
of nine large steam-engines, 
'riiere are also eight small 
engines for raiang ore, six 
'< walcr-w'heels, and other means. 
.There are between and 

,.‘),()()() people employed in these 
mines; and the co])]Hy' pro¬ 
duced every year fr<nn the ore 
weighs more than 1,400 tons. 
Now if you want to get an ideti 
of all these particiilais, you 
must s»t down and ask your¬ 
self, ‘ How much is 1,400 tons ? 
How many pounds does such 
a (piantity contain? What is 
the number at' ijaids in 50 miles 
of galleries?' and, ‘how long 
must it take to cut out a yard of 
gallery so deep under the earth ?' 
When you havethonghtof these 
questions you w ill gel some idea 
of the wonderful extent of the 
UuuNtsii Cui^i'ER Minks. 
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“ The Cornish Tin Minks 
areas ancient unci remarkable as 
the co])per mines. They are 
situated principally around St. 
Anstle. 'J’his town, you may 
remember, is on the south coast, 
while the copper mines arc on 
the north, or north-west coast. 
About two miles south-west of 
St. Austle is a tract of dreary, 
bleak, and desolate country. 
Never mind its beiiif; dreary, it 
is very rich for all that. Under¬ 
neath the surface are the Pol- 
gooth MirieSf the largest and 
richest in the county. They 
are drained like those of lied- 
ruth, by steam-engines. 'J’he 
shafts are very steep, and, to 
descend them it is necessary to 
put on a dannel dress (dresses 
are kept on pur[M>sc for stran¬ 
gers), and to get down some 
ladders which are almost per¬ 
pendicular. Hiked neither the 
ladder nor the flannel dress, 
therefore 1 remained on the 
surface, where there was plenty 
to interest both my guide and 
myself. 

“ ‘ Is the tin ore always found 
in this state?’I asked my guide, 
as I took up a lump. 

“ ‘ I can't say, sir; here is one 
of the miners.’ 

“‘Yes, I can tell you, sir,’ 
said the miner. ‘ This piece 
has been dug out of one of the 
veins, or Wes, us w e call them. 
Tin is found sometimes in lodes, 
which arc Veins in the rocks of 
granite; sometimes in horizon¬ 
tal beds, which wc call Jioo.j] 
and sometimes it is found in 
grains* 

‘“Whore do you find it in 
grains?’ I said. 

Miner. ‘Grain-tin is found 
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scattered loos’cly among graved 
and sand, which is washed 
down by the mountain streams. 
It is almost pure, sir, just like 
the gfains of gold iuund in 
Africa.’ 

“ ‘ Ami what will be done 
with these lumps of ore?’ I said. 

“ ‘ These, sir, arc going to the 
town of St. Austle, to be ])unnded 
and sifted, and put into the 
blast-fuiuacos.’ 

“ 'Just tell me how all that 
is done, will you?' 

“ ‘ 1 will, sir, as well as I can. 
Now, first, the lumps are taken 
to the stamping-mill, where ye 
sec two great beams, placed 
ujiright, and moving uj) and 
down. They look something 
like the legs of men on the 
treadmill, only they are kept 
moving by a wheel, instead pf 
the wheel being moved by 
them.’ 

“ ‘ Well, go on.’ 

‘'‘These beams, sir, have 
heavy shoes of iron, which 
weigh something like I j cwt. 
each; and these iron shoes, as 
the beams move up and down, 
fall on the ore, and smash it to 
bits; and that’s all about the 
stamping-mill.' 

“‘And what next?’ 

“ ‘ Secondly comes the sifting. 
The broken jiieces of ore fall 
into troughs, through which a 
stream of water runs; this 
washes away some of the earth. 
The end of the trough consists 
of an iron plate pierceil wdth 
holes; and the pieces that arc 
small enougl^inss through these 
holes into another trough, at 
the end of which are finer holes; 
the smaller pieces pass through 
this trough into the next, where 
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there are holes only large 
enough for the smallesf pieces. 
Thus it is all divided accord¬ 
ing to its iinencss. 

“ ‘ After the pounding and 
xiftingy the third thing is the 
washing. 'I'lic ore is ])ut into 
large vats, called keeves, and all 
the dirt that can possibly be 
dissolved is washed away. It 
is then ready for the furnace.’ 

“ * But what is the use of 
melting it, if you have washed 
away the earth ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, sir, yon mustn’t sup¬ 
pose that the ore is pure tin ; it 
also contains sulphur, arsenic, 
iron, &c., so it has, fourthly, to 
be puri/ml. J t is put in a furnace 
and “ caleined,” at a low red 
heat, for several hours; then the 
sul])hur and arsenic i)ass oil’ 
in vapour. This poisonous va¬ 
pour makes the ])urifying ])ro- 
cess a very bad thing. The men 
as w'ork at it don’t live many 
years ; they die at an early age. 

“‘The fifth process is that 
of smelting. The ore that has 
been purified is mixed with 
about half the quarter of its 
weight of small coal. It is 
then put into what w'e call a 
‘ reverberatory’ furnace. Each 
furnace holds about 600 cwt. 
of the mixture; and after we 
have melted it all for about 
six hours, it yields 350 cwt. 
of tin.’ 

“ ‘ How do you get the tin 
out of the furnace ?’ 

“ ‘ We open the plug hole at 
the bottom of the furnace, and 
the melted tin pours out into 
moulds. The blocks of tin 
which we take out of the moulds 
we call pigs* 

“ ‘ What is done next?* • 


“ ‘ The pigs are taken to be 
stamped, or, rather, they used 
to be, sir, and we paid the 
government a duty of 4s. on 
every 120 lb., for stamping. It 
used to come to .^s. with all the 
fees and the expeuse of car¬ 
riage. But this duty was abo¬ 
lished in the year 18.38, and a 
fixed sum is paid instead.’ 

“ ‘ Whom is it paid to?’ 

“ ‘ ’I’o the l*rinre of WnleSy 
sir. He is styled the Buke of 
(’ornwall, ami he used to have 
the regulation of the affairs of 
the mines.’ 

“ ‘ Arc there any other tiri 
mines in CWinvall besides these 
around St. Austle?’ 

“ ‘ Tes, .sir, there arc .some 
near I’euzancc; and in a 
valley at Kedruth, w-hcre the 
cojiiier mines arc, there arc 
large streavi-tin works. 

“ ‘There is one ciiriou.s mine 
at Penzance, sir, w'hich you 
would like to hear about. I j 
w'ill give you its histoiy. 

“‘About a humlrcd years 
ago some tin-vcius were seen in 
a bed of gravel about 20U 
yards from the Penzance shore; 
the place was only left dry at 
low water. Many people tried 
to work this spot, but failed. 
At last ajioor miner said ‘ he’d 
do it.’ He had no money to 
get help, so he set about it 
alone. It took him three sum¬ 
mers to sink a pit, for he could 
only work at it two hours each | 
day because of the tide; and 
then, poor fellow, of course 
when he returned every day he 
found that the opiming was 
filled with water, and he had 
to take it all out before he could 
go on digging. At length, when i 
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he got down to a certain dcptli, 
he built a strong turret oi' 
wood on the tup of the pit, to 
cover it over and keep out the 
water; this cost liiin a great 
deal of labour and ingenuity. 
However, after a great many 
disappointments and failures, he 
was rewarded; he est.ihlisheil a 
regular mine, and in six mouths 
he got £GU() worth of tin out 
of it.’ 

I Tc was certainly a singular 
man,’ 1 said ; ‘he was a perse¬ 
vering fellow.’ 

“‘'riiat he was, sir; yet, 
'though he worked so hard, he 
lived to the age of 70. Jle 
died in the year 1701. lIis 
mine was named Hnel I'crii/, 
and the year hefoie his death 
it yielded jE3,000 woith of 
tin.’ 

“ ‘ 1 should like to sec it,’ 
I said. 

“‘All, you can’t; it is de¬ 
stroyed now, sir. One night, 
during a storm, a ship struck 
against the tower and broke it; 
then the water got in.’ 

“ ‘ Well, it seems that your 
county will always be cele¬ 
brated for tin,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, and for copper 
too, and, indeed, for <ill kinds 
of metals. In Cornw'all you 
may tind tin, copper, antimony, 
cobalt, arsenic, lead, silver, 
iron, and, as I said, almost all 
the metals, exccjit incnmry and 
platina. Our county is richer 
in till ore than any other p- 't 
of the, world. To show you 
what work we get through liere, 
sir, I sliouhi tell you that we 
use about £t,000 worth of gun¬ 
powder every year, merely for 
blasting.’ 
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“ So ended the miner’s ac¬ 
count of the mines. 

“ I am, dear children, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ IIbnuy Young.” 

CORNWALL. 

(Shape and Houndaries).— 
Cornwall is a nurroio tuperiny 
jieniinulii nt the extreme south¬ 
west of lUnyktud. It is bounded 
on the north bi/ the, fit istol C/uui- 
nelj on the south by the Emjlish 
Channel^ and on the east by 
Devonshire. 

(Soil.) — The appearance of the 
county is nnincitaaj. The greater 
patt euasists of bate rugged hills, 
inlennixed tcith moors. The va¬ 
pours front the sett, on both sides 
of the eoniity, rttuse much rain: 
Ittil the iciiitets ate mild, and the 
sitntnie/s cuol, so that myrtles trill 
gt uw in the open air. Pota¬ 
toes and bat ley are cultirated, 
but the ptineipa! pioducts ate 
the pilrhatds front the sea, 
and the Copper and tin fiom the 
mutes. 

(Surface .)—The piindpal cu- 
1 iosilies of Corntctdl are the siii- 
guhtr ancifiit castles and nun- 
parts, which me supposed to be 
Danish, St. Michut L's Mount, on 
the southern coast, and the Logan 
(jjf t ockiny) Stones, at the Land's 
Knd, and other parts. The 
Cornish chough, a n d legged crow, 
is Wot thy of itolite, as the sptries 
is almost extinct. The peculiarity 
iH the Cornish nuiiies is temark- 
able, us they are the. remains of 
the language of the ancient lit i~ 
tons, which is similar to that of 
the Welsh. 

(jHivers.) — The principal 
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rivers are the Fowfev, and the 
Ta»i ATI V7hich separates the county 
Jrom Devonshire. 

(Towns.)— The capital of the 
county is Launceston, famous 
for its jteruliar old castle. The. 
other towns of note are Pen¬ 
zance, the most western town in 


Enyfond; St. Ives, trifh a great 
trade in pilchards ; Falmouth, 
a fine port at the south; St. 
Austlk, the town of the tin- 
miners; Pkdkuth, the copper- 
miners' fotrn; and Bodmin and 
Tuuuo, which are both ancient 
places. 


Till? PRISONER TO A RORIN RED-BREAST. 


Wbt.comK I welcome, littlo stranger, 

Wcleomo to my lone retreat; 

Here, secure from every danger, 

Hop about, and eliirp, and eat. 

Robin f liovv I envy tlicc. 

Happy ebild of liberty ! 

Hunger never sliall distress tlice, 

Wliile inv meals one crumb afford, 

Colds nor erainps sliall e’er oppress thee, 

Come and sliare my lininlile board : 

Jlobin! come and live with me, 

Live, but still at liberty. 

Soon shall Spring with smiles and blushes 
Steal upon the blooming vear, 

Then amid the verdant bushes, 

Tliy sweet song shall n arble elear: 

Then shall 1, too. joined with thee. 

Taste the sweets of liberty. 

Fliould some rough unfeeling Dobbin, 

In this iron-hearted age. 

Feize thee on thy nest, iny Robin, 

And oonfine tliee in a cage ; 

Then, poor R<ibin, think of me, 

Think, and mourn thy liberty. 

Liberty, the brightest Ireasnre 
Jn the erown of earthly joys, 

Fource of gladness, soul of pleasure, 

All delights beside arc toys. 

None but captives, such as me. 

Know the worth of liberty. vonKB. 
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SYNTAX. 

ClIAPTKU V. 

TUB CONSTilUCTION OB SUNTENCE 8 : DIFFERENT KINDS OP 

SENTENCES. 


P. Let us make a sentence, 
Willie. 

W. 1 slionld think we have 
made a ^reat many thousand 
in onr lives. 

P. lint let me hc.av yon make 
one now. Yon know that two 
‘or more letters make a si/llah/e, 
twi) or more ss llaljles make a 
wnnf, so two or more words 
make a 'irufri/rc. 

ir. Thfu I will ]mt a p’eat 
many wonls loiiether— 

liucy, Ion. Willie, and Ada. 

[ Isn’t that a o'ood .si'iiteiice? 

; J*. No ; It is not a senteiiee 

I at all. 

ir. Wh\ not ? 

P. IJi e.iU''e it does not eon- 
vev to Mill any idea. .Inst 
j think ol'n hat I am nowsayin;;. 
1 A sentence is two or moie 
1 words whndi eon\ ey some s/ff/e- 
1 iiieiif <11 /hfV, as we s.\y. Or, as 
Mm would say, they tell }on 
. somethin;^. 

I ir. Here are six wonls then— 

I 

I To tmahlc <]iiiijkly down the 

i stairs. 

1 /*. No: the\ do ii )t sfdfp 

anOliin;.;; lliey do not eontain 
any la<-t. 

/tm. Here are some Avords 
! joined toeethei, jnijni-- 

I soon .IS I n-mlile. 

i /’. T'hese wonls have some 
I sciiie; yet they do not euu\ey 
.‘n*2 


any complete sense; they do 
not «tatc a fact; they arc, 
therefore, called a plmn^e. 

1 j. Here is a senteiiee, jnipa. 

To tmrlilo down stairs i.s 
dangerous. 

j P. Yes, that is a sentence, 

{ because it contains a statement. 
Or yon may write a senienec 
with even four words; with 
three, or only two. 'I’lins— 

.lohri hart .Iiiiacs. 

OVj John hinc’lieil. 

Yon now see that two or more 
words form eitlier a or 

a phitiw. Jjetusiiexr. (‘xamine 
tin* |i.iris of a, sentence. One 
1)1 ihi'.se '•enlonees has two p.iits, 
the other three— j 

Suh/ni. J*rnIJrnfe. Objevt. \ 
.lolia laiiaheil. 

.loliii hurl J:niii‘S. 

fno. Why do y'^on call .John 
the snhjeet, j):i)).i ? 

/*. lieeanse he is the sidiject 
whom Ave are sjieakin^ almiit. J 
'riie suhjeet of a sfuteiua* is 
always the nomiiialiM* c.ise r<A ^ 
a verb. A senteiie<‘ must eon- i’ 
tain .1 iiominatne ami a Aerh. ; 
We e.ill the nominative the 
; subjcri^ ami the verb the jtm- 

I (Uftilp. 

I In the secoml scniom-e von 
'ha\e thn-e parts. .Jrniv, the 
nominati\e wIxw/'m.s tlo' ai-tion, 
is the suliject —the action iiciiT i 
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is til c ])rc(l icatc—and James, the 
objective whom the action is 
done /<?, is the object. 

L. I think T can easily make 
some sentences now— 


Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

(.'atfl 

catch 

mice. 

Willio 

makes 

mistakes. 

.John 

cleans 

tbo hunts. 

Jlary 

nitiads 

the stockings. 

liners 

hark. 


81ll'0p 

blent. 


]»iga 

grunt. 



Each of these collections of 
words states a fact. 

P. That is true; therefore 
they are all sentences. 1 will 
now show you ainither part of 
a sentence. After nnitinj' the 
three principal jiart.s, the sub¬ 
ject, predicate, and object, 
you may add other words to 
them, and thus make your 
.•.cnicncc much lon^ter. For 
instauce, see me cnhirf;e my 
sentence— 


Siilijcct. I’n'cUiMto. Oil) ft. 

Theviischieeous Joliii very xpiUJ'iillif hurt Jim brother Juiites. 


All the new parts of iny sen -1 they are thus ailded tothe.se 
fence are itt italic letters. | parlsthey aiecalled “a<ljuiicts.’' 
They anj, you see, a«ldeil «m to j A. 1 will ]mt muuc a<ijuncts 
the priucip.d jiarts. liecau-se , to one of my &entcuces. 

Sllli.U'ft. I’lCttlc.llf. Oh)nl. 

Cunuintj cuts quichly ciitcli sUepy iiiicc. 


P. Vou have made three 
adjuiicl.s to that .sentence. 1 
will make one more example, 
that you may see how 
many woriU in a ion;; .sentence 
are often only adjuncts— 

Mlhlci t 

The hntif//, rirrhxs boy ctry 

I’icdUMll- 

o/'tiii nutiril inakf". rntJor alt)>urd 
( ai)( < I - 

but i/rt r.triiiiiihle 

IF. Thci e are 14 w’ords in 
that ."‘enlcnce, and 11 are ad-, 
junefs. 

/^ Vcs. AVc will talk of the 
j (lil'fercnt kinds of scntmicc.s ne\t ' 
1 week. 1 will to-d.13 jurive \ou 
.some e.xcrciM’S on sentences. 

I 

Exunc'lsK No. 04 .—ihr 
foltuii'iih/ sriitincr.'i of tlirtr ad- 
jiturJs, and jri tie irllh only, 

tin' Aiitiji'i I, fiti'dtrali', and adjnin 1. 

Tlic inditsiiluiis bi>\ is siii'- 

Crsstiil. Uiii uld pr>]l-{iu.ilut li.is bfcji 


swiiiKiii); ill till' n w l)r:ls^ fsiuo. 'i'lie 
|i>iiir-c-t>iiliiiii<‘d ilrunulil c.msid n. dis- 
tn-ssiii;' liiiiiiiif 'i'hc i(‘iii.krkalily 
i'ltlidlll IlliOl tiiiill>.hlv iniidr sc^cnil 
llll|Mil tiOlt llllsl.ikcs. Ilki- lilllsl' 

Ilf tiidl.i ii\i> .ilinosi i-iitiirlv Dll Ihr 
|'I:ilil M'l'rtillilr siih..liiiirr, l irr. 'I'lir 
I silly (•DOS.' flrd h!l^ld^ iiiid •.U'lftly. 
'Till' Mirr iind suiit loDfcd liciisr 

' hiou^tht iih :ill hiJiiic in iwrUrl s.itrty. 

Kxiim'isn No. 9.').— Knlanjc 
the J'ollni/ nnf srnti m’l s' hy adtinnj 
adjnin /,s fo tin n jn nn ijnti Jiai In. 

.IdIiii raiiir liiiinr. Thr sri'V.iiil 
IlKlkl* Ihr ill'.h. 'ril>> I'ilt S|lllt llir 
milk. Tl..' dirjilirril is slii-aniii; tlir 
s|irr|i. .1 11111 '!. l.iii;;liril. Min visllril 
lirr hiidlirr. Th" lirr Irll diiwii. Tlir 
Hills hd Id si IiddI. 

K \ Km' f S 1 ; N 0 . 9 ( 1 . — I ^ndri linn 
fin' jndt'i of thr fiilltiiriinj 1^1 ntenns 
irlinl, tire only phr.ls^^■^. 

Ydii .in- ualkiiiHiii a ‘hm .iI Inirrv. 
In (jlir Muiil, MMi air uidul;! WiIIi- 
oiit iliiiilit, }iiii raiiiiot III' iilIiI. For 
iii\ iixMi jiaii, I lli'.iik lull .ii. .dw.'Xs 
iiiislakrii At Ii.r-t, xini :iir;:i'iii lally 
wion;'. Gu w.lli all (irs,iaiih tn ihr 
])ust. 

:»)3 


I 
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19th Week. SATUEDAT. English Geography. 

THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

RKCAPITDLATION. 


My dear CiriLDREN, 

“ My journey thron|;;h Eng¬ 
land beirnn at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and now lierc we are at 
the Land’s End. I have travelled 
down the eastern and southern 
counties, and cannot go any 
further. So let us rest to-day, 
and before I po up the western 
side of Eupland, we will re- 
capitnlate. 

“Your series of questions to¬ 
day w'ill bo on the Cities and 
Towns. 

CORNWALL. 

1. In which Cornish town did 
General Fairfax shut up tlic 
Royalist army and coin])cl them 
to surrender? 

2. In which town did Pei kin 
Warherk assemble his forces in 
tlie reipn of Henry Vll. ? 

.3. Where did Sir Walter 
lialeiijh once land when return¬ 
ing from America? 

4. Which town in CornAvall 
is the principal abode of the 
copper miners? 

а. Where do the tin miners 
principally live? 

б. The most western toAvn in 
England exports pilclnirds, po¬ 
tatoes, (h)rni.sli cla\', copper, tin, 
&c. What is its name? 

DEVONSHIRE. 

7. Tlicre is a port into Avhich 
Napoleon Sonaparte was brought 
as a prisoner in the ship Bcllc- 
rophon. What is its name? 

8. In Avhat town was New- 
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enmen, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, born? 

9. Name the town where 
King Athehtan built a minster 
when be defeated the Danes— 
it is eelcbratc/l for its w'oollens 
and carpets. 

10. What town is the capital 
of Devonshire, and for what is 
it famous ? 

11. Name two towns in the 
northern part of Devonshire 
which import coals froinWalcs? 

12. A town celebrated for 
broad lace? 

SOMERSKTSlIinE. 

1.3. A town wlicrc the Duke 
of Monmouth was ])roclaimcd 
king, and defeated in the reign 
of J.amcs 11.? 

14. Name another town, near 
! Sedgeuioor, where the su])por- 
I ters of the Duke of ^^onmouth 
were defeated, and many bloody 
executions took phi<‘e? 

1.3. What is the capital of 
Somersetshire, and for what is 
it famous ? 

16. The ])riucip.nl commerci.'il 
town, and the principal cathe¬ 
dral town in the county? 

DOllSETSinUE. 

17. Which toAvn in Dorset- 
.shire is famous for the number 
of executions by the cruel Judge 
JeJ)) ies, after the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth's rebellion? 

18. Mention the two princi¬ 
pal ports of this county. 


t 

PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURXAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCnOOL. 


20th Week. MONDAT. Botany. 

THE JUS^.UAN SYSTEM. 


THALAMIFLORALS. 

Order 5. Fumitories. 

P. Here, Lucy, is a Fumitory. 



L. Why is it cnllcd hy such n 
curious name? Is it l)ccau.sc it 
has disnjjrccablc fumes? 

P. Yes—it lia.s an unpleasant 
smell, so its name is derived 
iroin the Latin word fumus^ 
smoke. The French callc<l it 
fumeferre, from which we make 
fumitorv.” 

W. I tliink I have seen such 
a plant l)cft)rc, papa. Wlicre 
docs it grow? 

P. It i.s one of our wild flow¬ 
ers. You may find it in the 
corn fields and other ])laccs in the 


country; indeed, it is a native 
of most temperate countries in 
the northern hemisphere. 

The order is not an important 
one. I will point out its parti¬ 
culars. 

(1.) Ovortfj one cell. (There 
appear to be two carpels in k, 
but they arc not separated.) 

(2.) Stamens 6, united in two 
bnnrhes^ What class in the 
Linnacan system do they there¬ 
fore belong to? 

fr. The 17th class, Dia- 
dclphia. 

P. (3.) Petals 4, parallel to 
each other. They never com¬ 
pletely unfold—the two inner 
ones adlicre at the top and 
enclose the anthers and stigma. 

(4.) Sepals 2, small. 

(.*>.) Colour ))urple, white, or 
yellow. (The flowers grow in 
“ racemc.s.”) 

(6.) These plants differ from 
the popi»ics in having a M>ri/gry 
juice. The projicrties of the 
tribe are not on the whole 
worthy of special notice. 

Shall I write down tlieir 
distinctions once more? 

P. No, not now. I have to¬ 
day to introduce to you a highly 
important and respectable 
order, viz.:— 

Order 6. Cruciform Plants. 

Ion. Please let us sec one of 
the members, papa. 
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P. Here is a distinfiruished 
member; its name is Brassica. 

Jon. Why, papa, this is a 
cabl)uf;e! but 1 suppose that 
Brassiea is its Laliu name? 

P. No; the word Brassiea 
comes from the Celtic word 
Bi'esic, which means a cabbage. 
But we will begin to-day with 
the varieties of the order. I 
will introduce the members. 
Here tJiey arc—tlio <‘ommon 
cabbage, brucoli, cauliflower, 
turnip, mustard, cress, radish, 
horse-radish, wafcr-crcss,candy¬ 
tuft, wall-flower,scurvy grass,&c. 

TF". AVe know most of these 
very well, pii|>a. These arc the 
a'ucijorm which wc heard 

of in “ Kiresiflc Facts.’’* 

Jj. And they belong to the 
class Tetradynainia. 

1\ biitwc will talk about 
that when you notice their 
parts. Let us lirst talk of the 
varieties and their uses. 

Not many of these i)lants are 
“ indigenous ” tt) Britain. It is 
a question whctlier (’nssibclaii- 
nus ever tastcjl cabbage. Per¬ 
haps even Queen Boadicca 
coiihl not have boiled a cab¬ 
bage, for it is likely that the 
plant was introduced by the 
llnmnm. it is said that cab¬ 
bages of some sort must have 
been known tu the S.ixoiis, for 
they named the mouth of Fe¬ 
bruary “ sjJi'out kale.” 

The turni]), too, wa.s little 
eaten here until Henry VlII.’s 
time, and the radish has o; y 
b(‘en u.scd in Fngiaud about 
300 years. 'I'he cauhfloacr 
and brocoli also were introduced 
by the J)utch gardeners from j 
F'huiders, between 2C0 and 300 
years ago. 
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Ion. Before you leave otti 
will you mention the diflerent 
kinds of cabbage, pu}>u? 

P. There are a great many 
varieties; I will tell you of one 
or two. 1 think that in Britain 
wAnuist always have had the 
nwd cubbnge^ or sea colcwort 
(^Brassiea okat'ett). It is found 
growing on the Dover cliffs, 
and other parts of the seashore, 
and it is sup]>i)scd that the va¬ 
rious cultivated kinds in Britain 
have sprung from it. In differ¬ 
ent parts oi the world there arc 
the Scotch kale, sea-kale, the 
palm kale,the cow cidibagc, the 
different savoys, the counnon 
while cabbage, the red cabbage, 
the cauliflower, and others. 

The turnips arc another va¬ 
riety of cabbage (Jirtii,.sira Na- 
pus)j such as tlic white, yclhnv, 
and purple turnips, and the 
Swedish turni]). Another plant 
allied to the turnip is the Bras- 
sica Ittipn, yiehliiig the rape 
seed, which you know so well. 
All these plants foini one tribe 
in the order culled Tin-: (^vn- 
iiAGE TKiiJE. 'J'lie Mustard 
plant is in tribe 2 (Sinapis). In 
tribe 3 (Nastuitium), we have 
the Waler-cress. In tribe 4(Car- 
dumine), we have the J.fuh/'s- 
smuck. In tribe ^ (Aliaiia), 
Jack bif the hedtje. In tiibe 0 
(('heiranthus), the \VaUjU>wei\ 
Stock, &c. These tribes belong 
to the PiRST DIVISION of the 
order. 

The tribes to which the Can- 
dtjlnft, Garde u-ci < .s.s, Honest if, 
and ShephenCs jnase belong, 
form the second division. 

The tribe, to which the liadish 
belongs is in the tiiiud divi- 

Sl^)N. 
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W. 1 think, papa, we are 
better off than oiir ancestors, 
for most of these plants are 
good food, or ornaments. 

P. Yes. We now have the 
full benefit of the cruciform 
plants. And now that you have 
seen some of the varieties and 
their arrmH/emenlj we may talk 
of their uses. 

You know how much they 
arc used at the breakfast and 
dinner-table. Whv is tliis? 

Tn the first place the plants 
contain an acrid, pungent, ciiiy 
])rinciple. You may taste it in 
the seeds of the mustard which 
bite your tongue, or in the root 
of the horse-radish. This acri¬ 
mony is slighter in the root of 
tlie rmlish. in scurrt/-(irass, .and 
in the leaves of water-ciess, 
'Because of this ])roj»erty, the 
plants are auti-svorimlic; that is, 
they are a remedy for all scor¬ 
butic humours, such as scurvy, 
&c. 

\V. I suppose that is the 
reason of tlie name s(‘uri'i/~ytass. 

P. Yes. The scurvy is a 
dreadful oomplaiiit, and was 
once a terrible scourge on board 
ship, when little else but salt 
meat was eaten. It was formerly 
very frequent in ICnglaml also, 
for you may remember in your 
English history that the iieoplc 
were obliged to eat salt meat 
during nearly half the year, 
because the farmers did not 
know how to fatten their cattle 
in the winter. 

It is this anti-scorbntic prin¬ 
ciple, then, that makes the oriler 
so useful ns food. In the cabbage 
and turnips only a little of tlie 
principle is spread through a 
large amount of vcgetablca tis¬ 


sue. Do you know why 
this is? 

Inn. No, papa. 

P. You may remember that 
the celery plant contains a 
narcotic prinei])ie. Why is it 
that you can eat the white [lart 
of the stalk and not the 
green? 

W. I remember, papa. You 
said, it is because the stalki 
have not been acted upon by 
the liyht. The narcotic jirincijde 
does not “ come to perfection ” 
in the white part. 

P. Eor the same reason ihe 
acrid principle is not developed 
in the cabbage; we tie up its 
lcavc|to exclude the light, and 
form a white heart. Thu inside 
of the fle.shy turnip, too, is not 
exposed to the light like the 
leaves. 

L. Then we m.iy say that 
some of the plants are u.sefiil 
for medicine, bcc.iiiscthey have 
strong anti-scorbutic qualities, 
Mild others form wholesome food 
becau.se tliey have weak auii- 
scorbutic qualities. 

P. True; and these plants ’ 
have other uses. The seeds of 
all the tribe contain vi/, which 
is used in cooking, and for 
lam])s. 'I’he rape-seed forms 
food for birds. Mustard seed, 
infused in water, forms an 
emetic; it is also iis -d out¬ 
wardly ns miistaid-p initicc. 
Theturnipsare not only food for 
men, and cattle, but a wine is 
said to be made from them. 

You see now, Willie, how 
much we owe to one order of 
plants. Many a life has been 
save<l by a mii>tard jxniltice ! 

\V. But, papa, we are having 
a very long lesson. Wo have 
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not yet noticed the ■parts of the 
plants^ 

P. Wc described most of 
them in the account of the Lin- 
uoean system. 

fu Yes^; they belong to the 
15th class; they are called 
Tetradymiviuiy because four of 
the stamens are longer than the 
renmining two. 

W. And wc learned, in our 
lesson in Fireside Facta,” that 
they are called Cruciform—1st, 
because the six stamens ® “ 
are arranged in the fonu » O o 
of a Maltese cross, so; o o 
andi secondly, because the four 
petals of each flower 
form a cross. 

P. Thus its six sta~ 
mpm and its four petals 
make two distinctions. 

Thinlly, there are no bracts on 
the flower>stnlks; and, 
fourthly, in the oumv/, 
the plaecntm arc parie¬ 
tal. This you may sec 
in the ovary which I 
have opened. 

W. Yes, the placentm 
do groAv from the sides, 
but this ovary is a long 
po<l. 

P. True, but there 
arc other shaped ova¬ 
ries. In some the pod 
is short, in others it is 
long and tapering, nn<l 
divided across into many 
partitions. Those with 
long pods are called 
SiliqmscBf and form the 
1st division which I enn- 
mernted ;'thosc with short 
pods are called SiUculostej 
and form the 2nd division; 
while those with a taperingpod, 
divided across (snch as the 
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rail is h), arc callc<l Lomentacea; 
they form the ftrd division. 

'fhe last distinction is that 
the seeds do not contain albu¬ 
men^ and therefore are not nu¬ 
tritions ; at the same time none 
are poisonous,, and all may be 
used with safety. They also 
possess anti-scorbutic quali¬ 
ties. 

W, Now, papa, after snch a 
long lesson, will you let us 
arrange the particulars in their 
proper order, or 1 shall forget 
them. 

Order 6.—Fttmitoiiibs. 

{Parts.) Ovary one-eelled— 
stamens 6, arraiified in two bun¬ 
dles. Petals^, parallel nndndhering 
at their ends. Sepals 2, small— 
the flowers grow in “rncemes,” 
and are wdiite, purple, or yellow- 
juice watery. 

(J‘lace.) Wild in Britain, and 
northern temperate countries. 

OrrJer 6.—Crucifotik-pt.antb. 

(Pai'ts.) Stamens fi, tefrady- 
nainuiM, arranged in the form of a 
Maltese cross. Petals 4, forming 
a cro.s8. Ovary either a long 
jmd, a sliort round pod, or a taper¬ 
ing pointed pod. Seeds without 
albumen, but acrid, pungent, and 
anti-scorbutic. 

(Place.) In most temperate 
countries. 

( Varieties.) Ist division, Pilt- 
Quos/K, with long pods, containing 
cabbage, laiistard, turnip, stock, 
wallflower, &c. 

2nd division. pTiicnLOS.'R, with 
short ronnd pods, such na candy¬ 
tuft, shepherd’s purse, Ac. 

Jhrd division. Lombotace;!!, in- 
clnding the radish, &c. 

( Uses.) As medicine, ns articles 
of food, condiments with meat, 
salad ; tlio seeds ns food for birds, 
their oil fur lamps, &c. 




20tli Week.. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


WILLIAM III. 


On the 28 th of January, 1689, 
the House of Commons re¬ 
solved, “That King James 11. 
had endeavoured to subvert 
the Constitution by breaking 
the contract between the king 
and the people; and that having 
abdicated the govcmniLMit tke 
throne is thereby vacant.” 

On the 12th of February, 
both houses agreed that the 
PitiNCB and ruiNCKss of 
Okangb should be King and 
Queen of England; that the 
kingdom should be governed in 
the name of both; but that AVil- 
linm should have the sole power. 

Tliis resolution comjiletcd 
'the change in the iiionarcliy, 
and the Great devolution was 
accomplished. It has been said 
that so complete a national de¬ 
fection, and so bloodless a 
change ol govcninient is with¬ 
out a jiarallel. James was de¬ 
posed from the government of 
three kingdoms with as lit tie dis¬ 
turbance us a parish changes its 
overseer. Tranquillity reigned 
throughout the country, and 
William Prince of Orange was 
submitted to as if he hud suc¬ 
ceeded in the most regular 
manner to the throne, 'i'he 
fleet received his orders; the 
army allowed him to remodel 
them, and the City promptly 
supplied him witli money. 
Such is the omnipotence ot 
public opinion when the people 
are nminimous in resisting 
tyranny.* 

* Wade's British Uistory^ 


The people this time took 
better advantage of their power 
than they had done at the Ke- 
storatiun. The declaration that 
the prince and princess should 
be king and queen was iiindc 
on the 12th of Februar} ; on 
the 13th, the very next day, 
both houses attended their 
majesties with one of the most 
important dcdaratioiis ever 
made; it was called The JJill 
of The following w’crc 

its principal enactments:— 

That llio prnti‘mhul poiri-r of 
^tuitpcndiug laws t»' cj^u-cutiny 
laws by the king without the con- 
Boiit of parUaiiiinit is illegal. 

That levying money lor the ueo 
of the crown without grant of pnr- 
linnioiit. in otiicr inaniicr than it is 
granted, is illegal. 

That it is the right of tlie sub¬ 
ject to petition the king, itm] nil 
jinisccutions for such puli Honings 
uro iilegal. 

Tlmt the raising a standing* 
army witidn the kingdom, in 
(line of ]icnce, without the consent 
of parliament, is against law. 

Tiiat i\\e freedom of debate in 
parliament ought not to be im- 
jicachcd in any court out of pur-, 
iiainent. 

Tliat excessive had ought not to 
be reipiired, nor excessive fines im¬ 
posed, nor cruel punishmonts m- I 
ilicted. 

That all and forfeiturfs 
of particular persons belurc con¬ 
viction are illegal. 

And that parliament ought to 
be held freqmntly. 

This declaration became a 
statute ofthe realm bomeiiiuiiths 
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aftenvrtnls. In its character it 1 after. Hy another mistake, or 
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JiifjJtt^ which was forced upon cncniy,the king was not infurniod 
ClinrlciS I. hy his parliament; of this, and an order w’as issued 
hut it secure<l the people even for Macdonald’s death. Mac- 
more liberties ; it was a kind of donald, fancying himself par- 
“ People’s Charter.” During doned and in safety, offered no 


the whole of William’s reign, 
indeed, the people gaineil power; 
thus it has been said that “since 
the-times of King William 
foreigners have l>een accus¬ 
tomed to look to the parliament 
of England, not to the crown. 


resistance to the king’s troops 
when they arrived. In conse¬ 
quence a must hon-ihle mas¬ 
sacre, known as the “ Massacre 
of Glencoe,” took place. The 
iinfortiinute chieftain and all 
his family and clan were put to 


for the principles of the govern- the sword, after they hail shown 
nicpt.” hospitality to the king’s soldiers 

The Scots, as well as the for fifteen days. Those ruflians 
English, declared their crown butchered even the children 
vacant, and settled it tni William w ho clung about their knees for 
and Mary. William’s power, mercy. They utterly destroyed 
however, was not established | and rooted out the inhabitants 


in that eountvy without .some 
resistance, 'fhe Stinirls were 
a Scotch faniilv, and still had 
many friends. The Archliishop 
of Glasgow, Viscount Dundee, 
and others, resisted William. 
Viscount Dundee collected a 
body of Highlanders and de¬ 
feated William’s troops in the 
pa«s of Killicrankio. He was, 
however, mortally wounded, 
ami died the next day 

After Dundee’s death, the 
Highlanders dispersed, and for 
more than tw'o years they re¬ 
sisted the new govci*niiient. 
William then tried to restore 
]>cacc by oflering a free ])ardon 
to all who should submit hy a 
certain day. Most of the High¬ 
land chieftains did so, but om , 
named M acdonnldof (Hern'oe, de- 


of the valley; they burnt all 
the houses, carried off the cattle 
and furniture, and left a few 
women and children naked 
ami destitute, to perish iu the 
middle of the winter from cold 
and hunger. 

This shocking massacre was 
ns disgraceful as that hy JetlVics 
and Kiike in the reign of 
James. Prom this time Wil¬ 
liam’s government was nnpo- 
}>uhir in Scotland. Thougli he 
was not guilty of it, and dis¬ 
missed his Scottish minister 
Stair, yet he did not punish the 
savage Campbell or any one 
who had taken part in the 
murder. The number of Scot¬ 
tish families who longed for the 
restor.ation of the Stuarts in- 
crcaseil; those who fiuoured 


ferred taking the oath until the the Stuarts were known hy tlie 


lastday. Hewnsthen prevented 
hy n mistake, and by the deep 
snows and the impassa hie woods, 
from doiug so until the day 
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hear more of them in after times. 

The principal resistance to 
William’s authority, however. 
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was in Ireland. The majority 
of the people there were l*a- 
pists, and in the very first year 
of Willimn’s reifin (1689), he 
liad again to make war against 
James. 

James after his flight to 
France was again assisted by 
Louis, who was an enemy to 
William and to all Protestants. 
With the help of the French 
king he landed in Ireland at 
the head of a small force, and 
was soon joined by immense 
numbers of the lower classes. 
The ProtcstaTits assembled in 
the neighbourhood of London¬ 
derry, and were besieged by 
James. 'I’liey resisted with de¬ 
termined resolution, but were 
reduced to extremities by fa- 
nurie. But after a long time 
the starving people were re¬ 
lieved by provisions from Eng¬ 
land; and James then raised 
the siege. 

In 1089, William sent a large 
body of troops to the assistance 
of the Protestants; and the 


following year he arrived in 
person. On the 1st of July, 
1690, he attacked James’s army 
on the banks of the river 
Uoyne, near Dnmhilk, and 
gained a complete victory. 

James after this battle fled 
to Dublin, and embarked for 
France, leaving his followers 
to shift for themselves. They 
still resolved to hold out, and 
so bravely defended themselves 
at Limerick, that they were 
allowed to surrender on honour¬ 
able terms. About 14,000 of 
them entered into the service 
of France, and were formed 
into a corps, \v hich distinguished 
itself for a hundred years after¬ 
wards, under the name of the 
Irish Briffade.. 

In 1692, the French king 
made another attempt to restore 
dames by an invasion of Eng¬ 
land. He prepared a fleet for 
this purpose, hni \vas<*ompletely 
defeated by the English and 
Dutch fleets, at the memorable 
battle of La Hogue. 


WINTRR. 

My pretty flowers arc gone away, 
All covered o'er with snow. 

And 1 must wait till next May-day, 
To SCO my violets grow. 

I’m very sure the leaves will peep 
Again above the ground, 
Alllioiigh the root is liuried deep, 

A nd not a stem is found. 


Mother says, when the grave shall close 
OVr little Jane and I, 

We, like our own sweet fading rose, 

Shall only seem to die. 

I know my mother tells mo true,— 

I'm not afraid to go 

To (iod, who showers my plants with dew, 

And covers them witli snow .—Jacenile 
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WILTS IllBE. 

19. There is a city which is 
sometimes culled New Sarum ; 
its cuthcdral has an elegant 
spire, 400 feet high. What is 
its name ? 

20. Which two Wiltshire 
towns have long been cedebrated 
for their cloth maiiufiicturcs? 

HAMPSUIUK. 

21. There arc three princi¬ 
pal towns in Hampshire—one 
was formerly occupied by AVi- 
jnuadlroriside'when he struggled 
with Canute for the kingdom, 
and it remained the capital of 
England until the reign of 
Henry I., when it was deso¬ 
lated by the civil wars with 
Matilda. It is a cathedral 
town. AVhat is its name ? 

22. The second is the princi¬ 
pal commercial town of the 
county, it is much larger than 
tlic Hrst, and has a tine railway 
station, dock.<i, and [)icr. Steam¬ 
ers for the East Indies, Devon¬ 
shire, the Channel Isles, and 
France, start from here. It has 
a line old bar-gate, and the 
beautiful ruin of Netlcy Abbey 
is in the neighbourhood. What 
is its name? 

23. The third town is the 
principal naval port of Englai 1. 
The dockyard is like a large 
town, and has caught tire three 
times. It is in the Isle of Fort- 
sea, and is connected with Gos¬ 
port by a floating bridge. Du 
you know it? 
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I 24. Mention the principal 
! towns in the isle of Wight. 

SUSSEX. 

25. There are several notable 
towns in Sussex. Number one 
is a most fashionable watering 
place, where George IV. caused 
the Royal Pavilion to be built. 
Number two is also on the 
south coast; it is sheltered by 
two great cliffs, and is so warm 
that consumptive people reside 
there even in the winter. Num¬ 
ber three is also near the south 
coast; it is in the midst of the 
beautiful South Downs. Num¬ 
ber four is a small quiet old 
town, but is noted for the 
splendid castle there, belonging 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Tell 
me the names of these four 
towns ? 

26. What ancient ])1accs are 
worth noticing in Chicheeler the 
capital of the county ? 

sujcnEY. 

27. Tell me the name of a 
town celebrated for its races? 

28. Another, celebrated for 
its fine breed of fowls? 

29. What town has in its 
neighbourhood the summer re¬ 
sidence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Addiscombe Col¬ 
lege, and Danstead Downs? 

30. What town is the capital 
of Surrey? 

31. Mention a dozen villages 
and other places in the suburbs 
of J^iondon. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

32. I know a “ long, ill-built, 
straggling town,” wlicro- the 
principal trade is derived from 
the market-gardens, flour-mills, 
malting, and brickmaking. 
What is its name? 

33. What celebrated man¬ 
sion is situated between this 
town and Isleworth? 

34. Another town is cele¬ 
brated for its powder-mills, and 

celebrated for the higli way- 
robberies in the neighbourhood. 
What is its name? 

35. For wliat are Ttvicken- 
hum, Hampton, Ilarroiv-on-the- 
mil, and Staines celebrated? 

36. What celebrated men 
went to school at Harrow' ? 

.37. For what is Uxbriih/e 
famous? What decisive batile 
was fought at Barnet f 

LONDON. 

38. Is London the capital 
of Middlesex? 

39. Are yon sure? 

40. If so, can you tell me on 
which side are the suburbs, 
Islington, Holloway, andKings- 
land ? 

41. On which side arc South¬ 
wark, Walworth, Camberwell, 
Kennington, and Brixton ? 

42. On which side are White¬ 
chapel, Stejmey, and How ? . 

43. On which side arc 
Knightsbridge, Hrompton, and 
Kensington ? 

44. I will mix together a 
number of names. Will you 
write on a piece of ])uper in 
large letters the word LON¬ 
DON? Then write each name 
on the proper side of London, 
and at its relative distance. 
Hero are the names:—Stepjicy, 


Fulham, Holloway, Putney, 
Claphain, Clapton, Cambcrw'cll, 
Kingslatid, Kensington, Ken¬ 
nington, llighgate, Brixton, 
Chelsea, Bow, Walwortli, St. 
Katherine's Docks, IJnmrner- 
smith, Bethnal Green, Bromp- 
ton, and Whitechapel. 

45. Mention the seven prin¬ 
cipal bridges of London. 

46. A few of the principal 
streets? The following streets 
form one long line. Arrange 
them in their proper order. 
'I'he Strand, Ckeupside, Fleet 
Street, The Poultry, Lndy^te 
Hill, Corrthill, Kiny William 
Street, and Pali Mail. 

47. The principal parks? 

48. The two principal cathe¬ 
drals ? 

49. The principal vegetable 
market? 

.50. The cattle market? 

51. The principal meat 
market? 

52. The two fi.sh markets? 

5.3. The five princii>al ceme¬ 
teries? 

54. How is London su]>p]ied 
with water? 

55. The great tiricient for¬ 
tress and state prison of 
London ? 

56. The most celebrated 
modern buildings ? 

57. What building was 
erected to commemorate the 
fire of London ? 

58. Which is the most elabo¬ 
rate and expensive of all the 
modern buildings ? 

.59. Why has London be¬ 
come so large and important? 

60. How many inhabitants 
has London? 

KENT. 

61. The capital of Kent is 
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an ancient cathedral town, and 
its Arciiliishop is the primate 
of all England. Wliat is its 
name ? 

62. A certain watering-place 
in Kent has very fine chalk 
cliffs, on the top of which is a 
most ancient castle. There is 
a railway-tunnel through the 
Shakespeare Cliff. The steam¬ 
ers start from this port for 
Calais. What is the name of 
this town? 

63. There arc four famous 
watering-places in Kent; viz., 
Broadstaii'S, Margate, llams- 
gacc, and Gravesend. Arrange 
them according to their relative 
distances from London? 

64. Which towns in Kent 
constitute the Cinque Ports? 

65. Mention two towns 
famous lor their Dorki/m’ds. 
One is on the Mcdw'av, the 
Other is at the mouth of the 
Thames, on the Isle of Sheppy. 

GO. What town is famous for 
its hospital for ohl sailors ? 

67. Wliat town on the 
TJiaines is famous for its ar¬ 
senal and barracks? 

68. Another military town 
on the Me«lway? 

69. A town on the Thames 
containing the military hospital 
of England ? 

70. Mention something about 
each of the following towns— 
Tunbridge Wells, Dartfonl, 
and Deal. 

71. What is the name of 
that castle near Deal in wh'di 
an eminent soldier lately de¬ 
ceased resided ? 

ESSEX. 

72. What is the name of the 
capital of Essex, and on what 
river is it situatM ? 
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73. On which side of Essex 
is Harwich, and for what is it 
famous ? 

74. Which town is celebrated 
for its oysters? 

75. Which town derives its 
name from a dye, procured 
from the crocuses which grow 
in the noighbourltood? In 
what part of Essex is it? 

76. Where is Tilbury 
Eort? 

77. Arrange .''ocording ^o 
their distances from London 
the names of the following 
towns— I (ford, Pom ford, Brain¬ 
tree, Hidstead, Coqtjeshtdl, and 
Colchester. 

SUFFOLK. 

78. The capital of Suffolk is 
Tpstvich. What noted man who 
lived in Henry VIII,’s reign 
was born there ? 

79. Why w'as Ihin/ St. 
Edmunds so culled? 

80. What small town was 
the birth-place of the poet 
CltAHKE? 

81. What town situated on 
an eminence, has mackerel 
and herring fisheries? The her¬ 
rings which escape from Yar¬ 
mouth are caught here. 

NORFOLK. 

82. I know a city in Norfolk 
wliich has a cathcrlral, .and ex¬ 
tensive manufactures. What 
are its manufactures ? Wliat 
people formerly Ncttled in the 
neighbourhood? What is the 
name of the village where they 
settled ? The name of this 
city ? 

83. There’s a celebrated port 
where great quantities of fine 
herrings are cured. What 
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js its name? How are the 
roads at sea near its shore 
formed ? 

84. Mention a port in the 
north-west of tlic county where 
much of the corn j^iown in the 
county is exported. 

When you have answered 
these questions, you will have 
reoounted the particulars of 
most of the towns you have 
• heard of since our last reca])itu- 
lation (vol ii., page .'185). 1 will 
now give you a few general 
questions on all the counties we 
have heard of. 

8.5. Where is iSali‘«hurv 
Plain. 

86. Which county produces 
Chotldar Cheese? 

87. Where are the Mendip 
Tfills? 

88. Why are the hojiscs in 
Bath built of white free-stone? 
What is the gcologi<‘al name of 
that stone? 

89. Where is the New 
Pon‘,st ? 

OO. Mention the principal 
naval port in Kngland, and all 
the other ports containing dock¬ 
yards which you have heard 
of? 

91. Which county is most 
celebrated for its inelals? 

92, Which is celebrated for 
cream? 


THK EATITII 

Look on tlio earth, 

With grass so green; 

And earn and forint 
And trees are seen : 

]fow nice the wliont, 

Onr bread how sweet I 
Each day we eat, 


9.1. Mention three which are 
celebrated for butter, ' 

94. Which contains two 
islands famous fur building- 
stone? 

9.5. Which couTiry is cele¬ 
brated for hogs and l)acon, and 
contains the town of Basing¬ 
stoke? 

96. Which is celebrated for 1 

hops? ^ ' 

97. Which is celebrated for ■ 
its large farms? 

98. In which county arc there 
such large flats or fens, where 
large tlocks of geese are 
fed? 

99. Tn which county do you 
find a breed of strong short¬ 
bodied horses called vohs ? 

100. Tn which two southern 
counties arc large tlocks ot 
sheep reared? Where are 
the South Downs, Dartmoor, 
Salisbury IMain, and Marl¬ 
borough Downs? 

101. In which counties do 
we find the following rivers— 
the Sfn{'y the Huiulipr^ the 
Tnmnr^ the 7?r, the Dnrt, the 
Wilhan}, the yJmn, the Rn0tp.r^ • 
the Mfidway^ the I'/tameSf the 
luten, the Trent, the Derwent, 
the Rihbh, the Lett, the 
Tweed, the Ctdne, the Avon, 
the Kermet, the Panel, the 
Taw, the Stour, the It well, 
the Wcever, and the Tyne. j 


AXD CORN. 

'Tis .still a treat, 

Nor does it pall. 

As day by day 
For it we pray; 

So from otir hearts 
Should Oicli one say, 

“ 1 thank Thee, Lord of nil I" 
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P. Last week wo noticed 
the different parts of a seii- 
teneo. Repeat them. 

W. The principal parts are 
the subject, tlie preihcute, and 
the object. A sentence may 
also have accessories. 

P. True, and you may re¬ 
member that the accessories 
to nouns and pronouns are 
generally adjerlives. 'J'he ac¬ 
cessories to verbs or adjectives 
are generally adverbs. 

L. And some of the acces¬ 
sories which we made are called 
phrases. 

P. Yes. Thus we have 
several kinds of accessories. 
Here is another example—a 
sentence without an accessory: 

110 read the book. 

Ifere is the same sentence, 
with an accessory:— 

He rend tiio book, but he did 
not like it. 

What do you say of this 
accessory ? 

Jon. 1 think it is a phrase. 

L. No it cannot be a phrase, 
because it makes a complete 
sense ; it is a sentence because 
it states a fact—“he diil not 
like it.” You have joined two 
sentences together, papa, and 
you have made one an acces¬ 
sory to the other. 

P. Yes, 1 have. The first is 
called the principal 8cntt..ce, 
and the second the accessory 
sentence. When two sentences 
are thus jointid together they 
are called compo und s enten c ks. 

^ You have now learned two 
kinds of sentences. Those we 
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made last week were called 

SIMPLE SENTENCES, beCKUSe 

they stated only one fact each; 
and that which we have just 
made is called a compodnd 
SBNTKNCP, bi'cause it states 
two facts. Some compound 
sentences contain three or 
even more facL'.. 

W. And you said that the 
parts of a compound sentence 
are—the principal and the 
accessory sentence. Which 
is the principal, papa? 

I\ The principal sentence is 
that which may be used aloue 
without depending on the 
other. Which is the principal 
sentence in this example? 

Tho man praised his duughte i* 
because she tried to do well. 

Jj. “ The man praised his 
daughter.” 

I*. The other part is called 
the accessory, because it de¬ 
pends upon the principal sentence. 

I will now give you an exer¬ 
cise in which you may divide 
some compound sentences into 
siiimle ones. 

L. Will you first divide one or 
' two papa to show us ? 

P. Yes. Here are, first, the 
compound sentences :— 

1. When the woodman out the 
tree it fell down. 

2. The boy wears thick shoes 
tliat ho may not catch cold. 

U. His punctuality, which 1 
inucli admire, does him great credit. 

The samo expressed in 
simple sentences: 

1. The woodman cut tho tree. 
Then it fell down. 
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3. The boj wears Uiiok shoes. 
Thus lie may not catch cold. 

3. His punctuality does him 
great credit. I much admire it.- 

I will now show you a more 
difficult exercise. It forms 
one of Pestalozzi*s paternal 
initrurthnSf and is written in 
compound sentences. 

{Compound sentences.) 

Hakino. 

“ Unking, like nil cooking, is n 
'fruit of civilisation. The savasre 
knows of no preparation for his 
food; he eats everything raw, 
like the brutes; and acmirrlingly 
he eots it like them, with brutal 
greedi ness. A proper diet is possi¬ 
ble only when the <bod is prepared 
by art. Baking, therefore, and 
eveiy other sfirt of cooking, is a far 
more important business tlinn at 
first sight it appears to be. By 
baking \rc procure the most whole¬ 
some of nil nutriment—that bread 
which, ns a common necessary of 
life, we daily oak of God in the 
most comprehensive of nil prayers.” 


I {The same in simple sentenees.) 
Bakiao. 

I Baking is a fruit of civilisation. 

I Indeeil all cooking is a fruit of 
! civilisation. The savage knows of 
: no preparation for his food. The 
' savage eats everything raw. The 
brutes ent everything raw. The 
brutes also eat with greediness. 
With similar greediness docs the 
savage take his food. Art may lie 
employed in preparing food. In 
a proper diet ftiod is prepared by 
' art. Baking, therefore, is ad 
: important business. Indeedcook- 
, ing in general is an important 
j business. Cooking is thought tube 
I important. Htill more important; 
in reality is baking. By baking 
we procure the most wludesomc of 
all nutriment. By baking we 
obtain bread. Bread is n common 
neceesary of life. Wo daily ask 
bread of God. We ask bread of 
God in the most comprehensive of 
all prayers.* 

You may attempt this exer¬ 
cise after you h.av« performed 
' those exorcises which follow:— 


Exercise No. 97.— Write the Jolhwinf) in simple sentences. 

Oo home, bec:iiii.v you are not well. Some |ieo|ile do firxt, think atter 
wariiN, and rep nt for ever. The sun «liim>s, liut not so brijilitly us before 
While yfiu are erasiiing at Ihe shadow you may lose the siiliHliince. When 
I was at home I received a letter liom Mary, written with niiii h eare, and 
directed very neatly. Walking down the lime, I heard a atriinge noise, 
which eanic from (he opposite side of the liediie. My uncle wlien be was 
yoiins was feared, but nut est(‘emed; now that he is older he is respected by 
hiH friends, and loved by his ehildren, so that he leads u iicaceliil life.t 

Exercise 98. — Write the, following paraguiph in simple sentences. 

TIIK lOX ANIl'riiK sruKK. 

A fox once plaved a trick on a stork. He asked her to dinner; but the 
poor stork, when she came, saw nothing on the table but soups, in broad 
sliallow dislies, so that she eoiild only dip in tlie end of her hill, and could 
not appease her hiiiiKer. The fox liip|ied it up aiiickly ; and now and then 
turning to Ins ctiest, he hoiied it was to lier mind. The stork saw he was in 
Jest, so she took no noliee of it, but seemed to like all the ilislies very much, 
and at partinir begged the fox so hard to return her visit that he could not refuse. 

Exercise 99.— When alt the alnwe ejrerrises have been loritten in 
simple senfenre,Sf rewrite them in compound sentences. 


* Tlie exercise written in simple sentences Is taken from “ Lessons in 
English,” by tlie Rev. John Beard, D.l). 

t In some of these examples words are understood which must be supplied 
in order to form the simple sentences. 
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W. I 8IIOULD thifik, papa, it 
would take you a lon^ time to 
describe all the soil of France! 

P. It wouhl, indeed. I will 
only try to mention the chief 
products—the minerals, vege¬ 
tables, and animals. 

One important mimral in 
France is the salt procurt'd 
from the lagoons. Coal is 
ratlier scarce for the size of 
the country; there is iron, but 
I'rom the want of coal the cost 
of smc'lting it is very great. 

The vvyetabhis of France de¬ 
pend much on the climate; 
this climate may be dividecl 
into three zones. The southern 

E .arts are very warm, like Italy; 

ere are found vines, olive.s,! 
mulberries, and maize; the | 
heat i.s, however, often very; 
great, and there are in liar- ^ 
vest-time violent storms of hail 
and rain (like those of the warm 
tropics), w'hich ilestroy thci 
crops, in the middle zone is I 
the best climate; there the air 
is light, pur(‘, anil elastic, but 
the maize and vineyards are 
more scaree. In the northern 
zone the climate is more varied, 
like that of England; here are 
seen verdant pastures for cat¬ 
tle; and the vine is supplanted 
by the apple. 

Ion. What is the principal 
vegetable of the country, pa|.-? 

P. Perhaps the corn is; but 
the vine is of iinmen.se import¬ 
ance. The wines produced 
from the French grapes are 
.said to be worth .£.*10,00(1,000 
per annum! By the way, boet- 
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root was once much cultivated 
for its sugar. The mulberry- 
trees are cultivated for rearing 
silkworms upon. 

The (inimtils of France de¬ 
serve one word. The horses 
arc not at all famous. Gene¬ 
rally, they are deficient in size, 
swiftness, and be.iuty. The " 
number in Paris is singularly 
small, and not more than 8,000 
.are kept in France for amuse¬ 
ment. It is said that the ancient 
monarchs were drawn to the 
national assemblies by oxen! 

The oxen are not now very 
plentiful. The total number, in 
proportion to the size of the 
country, is about half that 'of 
England. The English delight 
in beef, and like milk, butter, 
and cheese; and they consume 
about three times as much of 
this cattle-produce as the ; 
French There are nuinerous 
iiocks of .sheep in France, which 
are kept principally for their 
wool: the goats, too, are of 
importance. 'I'he poultry and 
eggs are however more iamous. 
The ipiantity of French eggs 
imported into Brit.ain i.s im¬ 
mense; and it is said that the 
weight of poultry consumed in 
France is greater than that of 
mutton. Honey and bees-w'ux 
is also produced exten.sively. 

Ion. Are there any wildani- 
mal.s, papa'i’ 

P. Ve.s, in the mountainous 
districts there are bears. 'The 
carnivorous bears attack the 
cattle and sheep, and the 
graminivorous kind come down 
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in the ni^ht and make sad 
havoc with tho corn and 
maize. The parishes in these 
districts appoint several days 
annually fur hunting these 
animals. There are wolves 
also, and foxes. The wolves 
destroy the sheep, and some¬ 
times even women and children: 
about a century aj'o one wolf 
killed 80 persons Ix'fore he was 
shot. The foxes make war on 
the chickens, and they are even 
more destructive to the grapes; 
the vineyards in the south of 
Franco are guarded in the night 
hy large dogs. 

L. Are there any other wild 
animals ? 

P. Yes. In a country so 
I varied in climate, with so many 
mountains and rivers, there are 
more wild animals than I can 
count. There are tho ibex, 

' the chamois, wild-cats, martens, 

I squirrels, and evcni heavers. 

! Hut let us finish our ac¬ 
count of tho soil and produce. 
Agiiciilture is the occupation 
of the greater part of the 
people, hut some of the fields 
have a singular appearance. 
Yon may perceive live or six, 
or even a dozen dilferent crops 
in one field. This is because 
the land is divided into such 
small portions, for when a [iro- 
j)ri(‘tor dies, his plot of lainl is 
distributed among all his 
children, 'fhus there are no 
fewer than 11,000,000 proprie¬ 
tors of the land in France. 

L. How different that is 
from the immense estates pos¬ 
sessed by some of the noble¬ 
men in England! 

P. True, but such minute 
division is not favourable^to 


\good agriculture ; the small 
propri(‘tors cannot expend 
much “ capital ” on their land. 

IF. Y'ou said, papa, that you 
would describe the pmple of 
France and their manufactures. 

P. To do so we must look 
into their towns. Hut first, one 
word on tho people generally. 

The fir.st inhabitants of 
France were a Celtic race, 
called Golds, and tho country 
was callc‘d afti^r them Gaul. 

It b(‘camo a Homan province, 
like Hritain. After it was de¬ 
serted by the Homans a Gey- 
manic race, called Pranks, con¬ 
quered the country, just as 
Homans coiu^iiered England. 
The conquered Gallic race, 
however, formed the body of 
the nation, like the coni^uered 
Saxons, who formed the prin¬ 
cipal part of the English nation. 

The French living in the de¬ 
partments near the Hhine are 
of German origin, and .spt'ak 
German. Those living near 
the Pyrenees speak a Spanish 
dialect; those living in the part 
of France called Brittany are 
of Hritish extract; they speak 
a language resembling that of 
the Ancient Hritons. You may 
remember tlnat when the Saxons 
killed or drove tin* poorHritons 
from their country, a great | 
number took refuge in France, j 
and founded a'colony. They ! 
called it Hrittany, in remem¬ 
brance of their native country. 

In a direction extremely op¬ 
posite to Hrittany is ■ 

of Corsica —the inhabitanU 
here are principally ltalian.s, 
speaking a corrupted mixture 
of tho Italian, French, and ' 
Moorish languages. The great 
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E art of the language spoken 
y the French is, however, de¬ 
rived from the Latin, with a 
few German words. 

It would be very diflicult to 
give one character to a nation, 
like the French, composed of 
such varied tribes. Generally 
they are gay and good hu¬ 
moured, but too excitable. 
They are fond of what is often | 
called “gloryand are the first 
military power in the world; 
the army numbers more than 
400,000 men; and under Napo- 
Ifeon nearly conquered Europe. 

Ion. Now will you describe 
the French townSy papa? 

P. I will give you tho]>arti- 
culars of the most important. 

ON TUP. SEINE 

Is the capital of France. It is 
renowned for its gard(*ns and 
the palaces of the Tuileries, 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, 
in the city; and Versailles, St. 
Cloud, and Fontain<>bloau, in 
the neighbourhood. The 
manufactures are refined 
sugar, silks, and cottons, jewel¬ 
lery, tirn<>-^ieces, statues, and 
bron/(‘s. The Gobelin tapestry 
and the Sevres china manu¬ 
factures are very fine. This 
city is called Pakih. 

Another town which may be 
called the Manchester of 
France (having the principal 
cotton manufactories) has a 
magnificent old cathedral, and 
beautiful scenery on the banks 
of th(i Seine. This town i*’ 
named Rouen, 

ON THE RHONE, 

A town at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Sadne is the 
principal silk manufacturing 
town, being situated in the 
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middle of the mulberry district, 
and having good communica¬ 
tion inland and with the Me¬ 
diterranean by means of its 
two rivers. It is the sccondcity 
of France, and is called Lyons. 

ON THE LOIRE 

A great commercial town. 
The Protestant silk-weavers 
of this town introduced their 
man ufac I n res i n to Knglan d 
when driven from France by 
the persecutions of Louis XIV. 
It is called Nantes. 

ON THE (lARONNB 

Is a town in the midst of the 
wine district. It exports the 
various French wines and 
brandy,and is ntutieiXBordeaux. 

Another town is connected 
with the Mediterranean by the 
“Canal of Languedoc,” and 
with the Bay of Biscay by the 
Garonne. It ranks next to 
Paris for its antiquity, and is 
called Toulouse. 

NEAR THE RHINE 

Is a fine old fortified city, the 
capital of Alsaci*, or German 
France. It has a splendid 
Gothic csithedral, with a tower 
474 f«’et high, and an astrono¬ 
mical clock which describes the 
motions of the planets. This 
town is called Strmburg. 

PORTS. 

The most ancient and im¬ 
portant commercial port is in 
the M<'diterranean, and is 
called Marseilles. The prin¬ 
cipal naval port in the Medi¬ 
terranean is called Toulon. In 
the Atlantic tli*; naval ports 
are Bresty and Cherbourg vflnch 
is opposite to England. The 
other ports and watering places 
near Etigland are : Havrey 
DieppOy Botdogney and Cahtis. 
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MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


CITAHITY. 

“ Thinheth no evil.** 


•j P. Tub real meaning of 
Charity is luce or kintiness, 
l^ow, Willie, if you 1ia\eakiu<l 
lieui't, you will not bo as likely 
to think evil of your neighbour 
u:> if you hated iiini. 

U'. liutubat can it matter 
to iny neighbour uhether I 
i think 01 il ol him or not?—it is 
; no business of ills. 

I • P. Von can answer that 
question yoiuself by asking 
how you wtiuld like it if 1 
always ihought j/ou to bo bad, 
or worse than jour brothers, 
if you found that 1 did not 
think evil of you—that 1 was 
convinced that you were good 
—you would try to he good. 

ir. Yes, 1 think 1 should 
try. But do you tliink that 
everybody minds very much 
M'helher you think evil of 
them or not? 

P. 'I'llere are very few people 
ill this noild nho are quite 
careless of such a matter, liven 
J the most biiital man would be¬ 
have b(‘tti-r if lie saw that you 


quered this country twice ; but 
the Aflghaiis are some of the 
nio&t savage and revengeful 
jicojilc in the world. 'I'-lic 
liiiglish, therefore, after many 
bloody battles, and most fcariul 
loss of life, have been obliged to 
evacuate the country. 

Jon. ^^'hat do you mean by 
c\ aciiate ? 

J*. 'I'o evacuate means to go 
out of the ])lacc—to leave it. 

If vou were to ask some 
Kiiglish people, w’hether it is 
jjo.ssible to make the.se people 
kind, they w'ould say, No. But 
should any person ever tell jou 
so, he may read llie following 
talc which will show that he is 
mistaken. 

'J’he talc is taken from a little 
series published by Messrs. 
('hamber.s, called the Pocket 
MisctUany. 

WAY TO WIN AN AFFGIIAN. 

“It is the Ititli of January, 
1842, and the morning sun 
is peeping over monntainous 
clouds, that rear their hulk lie- 
twccii the orb and the euiTh. 


did not tliiiik evil of him. 

'i’Jiere is a country in Asia 
which is situated between : A lew feeble rays dilVuse a faint 
Persia and India. It is called [ .sickly beam over the frozen 
Atlgbaiiistan or (.'abul. Tlic ' snow that clothes hill and dale, 
people are called Adgliaiis. “ 'I'lie locality is wild and 
'L’he English have nearly ccsi- savage. A rugged rock rises 
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abruptly from a vast level waste 
—not a shrub, not a living 
creature, dotting; its desert 
aspect for many miles. 

“ At the foot of this rock, in 
the shade of one of its angles, 
was a striking group. 

“On the ground sat Mary 
MaiUatui, attenuated in form, 
her lips parched, her cheek¬ 
bones pruininent, her eyes 
sunken, her hair dishevelled, 
her dress tom. J5y her side 
was the little orphan, Willie 
Jioss, with a small bone in his 
liands, which tin* poor cliild was 
eagerly sucking. Witli his 
back against tlio rock stood 
Frederick Maitland. Where 
are the handsome manly fea¬ 
tures, the erect gallant bearing, 
of the young sergeant of the 
44th? Ills lustreless eyes are 
(ixed with a ho])cless gaze on 
his wife. 

“A little apart, seated on .a 
piece of rock, with his knees 
draw'll up, ami his heavy rifle 
lairl across them, was the 
Kiizzilbash chieft:un, Chingn 
Zniiy. ilis face was only 
partially revealed, for his 
elbows rested on his knees, 
his head being upborne by his 
hands, but ev idently fearful in¬ 
roads had been ma<lc on even 
his iron constitution. 

“ A few' words will furnish a 
key to all this. ^During three 
days the party had been hunted 
like wild beasts, and for cight- 
an<l-forty hours hud tast^ i 
nothing but a few crusts moist¬ 
ened in the snow. 

“ Suddenly, Chinga Zung 
raised his head in a listening 
attitude, paused a moment in i 
suspense, and started t'' his I 
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I feet. Frederick snatched his 
I gun from the ground, and both 
of them huiTied from bevond the 

mf 

shade of the rock to learn the 
cause of their alarm. They 
instantly bchtdd what they 
feared—the near ii]>{>roach of a 
prowling foe. He was a single 
Affghan horseman, completely 
arme.d and nuuinted on a 
powerful '.teed, on the back of 
wdiich was :i bulky package, 
llis own surjirise w :‘s siicb, that 
lie involuntarily jcrkc<l his 
bridle, and the .startled horse 
jilimged so violently, that the 
unprepared rider was ]irccipi- 
tated on the snow. Quick ns 
thought Chinga Ziirig seized 
him, and Fredcrii’k made a 
snatch at the hridic of the 
horse, but tlic animal eluded 
bis grasp with a disdainful 
snort. However, a minute 
aftciwvards, finding his master 
remained on the ground, the 
docile creature came snorting 
RTid snufling to the side of the 
fallen man. 

“Weakened as the chieftain 
was, it yet proved a ludicrous 
struggle on the p.art of the 
Alfghan to get away, for Chinga 
held him as though in a 
vice. Frederick then took the 
girth off the hor.se, and gave it 
to Chinga, Avho coolly turned 
the Alfghan face downwuirds, 
and tied his wn-ists together 
behind his back. Huring the 
operation, the cajitivc gnashed 
his teeth w'ith rage and terror, 
for he fully believed he was 
about to be put to death—an 
act he was conscious he himself 
would have pcrformwl towards 
his captors. Chinga Zung 
seemed to nndci stand what 

I 
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was passing in the Afigliau’s 
mind, for he drew his yataghan, 
and gave it a meaning flourish. 
The swarthy lineaments of the 
prisoner changeel to a pallid hue, 
and he shudderingly closed his 
eyes. 

“ ‘AtFghan,’ hoarsely cried 
the chiefUiin, ‘}’oiir people have 
shown less mercy than tlic 
tiger of the jungle, and you 
have fallen into our hands in 
the act of hunting us donn. 
But fear not for your life —it is 
spared!' 

“He rc-sheathed his yata- 
ghan, and, as miicli reassured 
by the act as by the ae<‘oni- 
panymg words, tbe Aft’gban 
looked up, and a wild gleam of 
joy shot athwait his visage, 
while he gave rapid utterance to 
• his gratitude in broken Knglish.” 

“In the captive’s package the 
famishing party louiid food. 
Each indivi<iual then gratifled 
the immediate cravings of 
hunger with a piece of dry- 
bread, although their sore and 
swollen throats rendered swal¬ 
lowing difficult and piiitiful. 

“ ‘ See how Providenee pro¬ 
vides for us at the eleventh 
hourl’ cried the full-hearted 
chieftain, ns he piled some loose 
stones, and spread upon them 
the firewood, while Frederick 
tore a handful of dry moss from 
the rock, and prepared to ignite 
it by flashing some powder in 
the pan of a pistol. 

“ * We shall soon have a nice 
broil for you!’ said he to his 
wife, who drew near to catch 
the first warmth of the fire—a 
luxury she had not enjoyed for 
a week.” 

“ The captive watched ^ese 


preparations, and once or twice | 
seemed anxious to .s])cnk. At | 
length he cried: ‘Knotv place ‘ 
dere — plenty wode — warm !’ 
and as he could not point, he 
jerked his head towards a dark 
nook of the rock ojijiosite. j 

“ Astonished at these words, i 
tlicy examined tlio ])Iacc indi- ; 
cated, and found an opening i 
to a natural cave in the I 
body of the rock, about a , 
dozen feet square. In one 
corner w.us a large bundle of 
firewood, which had evidently 
been stored by the Affghans, 
who are in many ]iarts of their 
country almost destitute of fuel, 
'riicy at once removed thc 
captivc into the cave, which 
was quite dry, and speedily 
kindled a good fire, the smoke 
of which fouiul ready egress by 
a fishiirc overhead. The liorsc 
was secured to a fragment of 
rock at the entrance. 

[ “The boiled llcsh proved 
cxcclleut, but they had the 
prudence to cut slowly and 
sparingly, and a little brandy, 
diluted with melted snow, ren-* 
dered the meal a positi\e feast. 
Their physicjil wants were 
satisfied; the blood once more 
chased healthfully through their 
veins; and there was a prospect 
of a night of unbroken rest be¬ 
fore tliciu. As to the little 
orphan, no sooner was his 
hunger satiated, than he rolled 
over on the bare ground and 
fell into a deep slumber. 

“ Prompted by his own gene¬ 
rous nature, Chinga Zung 
loosed the bonds of the captive, 
so that they might not give him 
needless pain, and asked whe¬ 
ther he were hungry. 
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“ * Mahmoud no eat since last 
day,’ was the reply. 

“ The cliieftain instantly re¬ 
leased his right hand, and gave 
him bread and meat. The 
Affghan ntc greedily, and then 
said with sudden emphasis i 
^ Knglis' not all bad; Mahmoud 
will tell his people so !* Then he 
added: ** You give Mahmoud 
life ; he he your friend.' 

“ ‘ Will you guide us to Jela- 
labad ?' 

“ ‘ Mahmoud will. Bide all 
inoiTow — come at night to 
Calx'll.’ 

“The next morning was 
clear and sunshiny, and, as 
Mahmoud had asserted, they 
were in the vicinity of the 
awful Pass of Khoord-Cahnl 
once more, and he asserted that 
they must absolutely go through 
it. Frozen corpses were scat¬ 
tered on both sides the route 
hmg before they entered the 
dclile; and thence, until they 
were iinally out, it was a lane 
of dead bodies through wliich 
they passed 1 The wind had 
' blown the greater portion of 
the light snow off the dead. 
All were frozen, and there was 
no symptom of decomposition as 
yet. Tlic Airghans had rifled 
the dead of all they esteemed of 
any value, and evidently had 
done this, in many instances, 
while the victims were yet alive 
and capable of struggling with 
their murderers. One flgurc 
especially attracted notice. He 
was a man of gigantic mould; 
he lay on his back, with his 
knees drawn up, and both his 
rigid arms held straight out, 
grasping in his clenched lists 
pari of a Giljyes dress thai he 
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had torn off in his dying clutch. 
Close by him was a woman, 
and in her arms was an infant, 
with its lips still closed on the 
nipple of her breast.’’ 

“In the place where they 
passed the ensuing night they 
made a fire, and cowering over 
it, ate the remnant of their 
provisions. This night Chinga 
Ziing insisted that Mahmoud 
should be left quite at liberty, 
much to the dissatisfaction of 
Frederick, who was unwilling 
to be at the mercy of one who 
had lately been their deadly 
foe. lie could not believe that 
he was suddenly transformed 
into a friend, by whose side 
they could sleep in safety. But 
the chieftain inflc.xibly carried 
his point, and the Aflghan cx- 
jiressivcly testified his gratitude* 
at this further proof of their 
conlideucc in his honour; then 
coiling himself up like a moun¬ 
tain cat, he was apparently 
soon asleep. One by one, they 
followed his example, and 
soon slumbered heavily. 

“Just as day was dawning, 
their sleep was abruptly broken 
by war-cries close upon them. 
Mary screamed; her husband 
and the chieftain leaped up, 
and they at once saw that they 
w'crc surrounded by a numerous 
band of Aftghans. Frcilerick’s 
first thought was that Mahmoud 
hud treacherously stolen away 
in the night, and conducted this 
' ])arty to immolate them. But 
bo did their guide injustice, for 
Mahmoud had not stirred from 
their side ; the AtVghans had 
been attracted to the spot by 
seeing some sparks from the 
smouldering fire. 
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“ Had Chinga Zung been 
alone, so fearful was his arm in 
combat, and so great Jii;j pre¬ 
sence of mind, that probably he 
would have cut his way through 
the circle of foes, and escaped 
in the darkness. But he 
now felt that resistance w'ould 
diiprive his friends of even the 
remote possibility of meeting 
mercy, and therefore yicMed 
liimself a passive captive. 
The AfFghans clamorously 
])repared to put the whole 
jj.irty to death, hut Afahmoud 
finny himself in arrested 

the uplifted weapon^ and com¬ 
menced a vehement exposltdation 
in his native tongue. He im¬ 
plored his countrymen to spare 
them for his sahv, for, .said he, 
'they gave me life and trusted 
me.* 

“Needless were it to dwell 
on the exciting scene that en¬ 
sued. Let it suflice, that at 
length the leader of tlic enemy 
acceded to the fervent prayer 
of Mahmoud. He, however, 
wished Mahmoud to leave them 
to their fate; but the guide 
nobly refused. 

“ So, the mortal foes of the 
English departed, yet not till 
they had, at Mahmoud’s en¬ 
treaty, given provisions sutli- 
cient to support the fugitives 
for several days. The moment 
his countrymen had disap¬ 
peared, Mahmoud said, in the 
quiet, dignified manner which 
seemed natural to him : ‘ Now, 
Englis’, has Mahmoud proved 
friend?’ 

“ The chieftain and the ser¬ 
geant made warm acknow¬ 


ledgments, and Mary Maitland 
laid her hand on the Aflghan’s 
arm and cried; ‘The God of 
both English and Aifghans will 
reward Mahmoud Khan for 
what he has done this night!’ 

“ The Affghan bent his head 
with more than Eastern so¬ 
lemnity, and, pressing her at¬ 
tenuated hand, uttered the 
touching words: * Mahmoud’s 
heart is glad.’ 

“ What further hardships 
and hairbreadth escapes hcfcl 
them in their perilous flight, 
must remain unchronicleil. 
Mahmoud guided them with 
extraordinary skill safely to 
Jelalabad, and there took his 
linal leave. 'J'hey felt like 
parting with an invaluable 
friend—which, indeed, their 
enemy the Aflghan had been.” 

Ion. r think any one can sec 
how charity cured that AlTghan. 
It was the charity of that old 
chief, who said that his life 
should he spared, that changed 
him from an enemy to a, 
friend. 

IK Yes. And when the old 
chief set him at liberty, he 
showed that he thought no evil of 
him. 

Jj. And be thought no evil of 
him when he allowed him to 
sleep with the party, and gave 
him the chance of killing them 
all. 

P. And when the fierce re¬ 
vengeful Affghan saw this, he 
could not do evil to them—his 
revenge was, somehow or other, 
all gone ; it had been killed by 
Charity. 
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THALAMIFLORALS. 
Order 7. Cistacea:. 

QCistus, or ItoCk-rose Plants.') 

P. We will talk to-day-of a 
favourite plant. I will ineniion 
its place lirst. Go to Spain, 
or tlic south of France, into 
Italy, and other countries in 
the soutii of Europe, and you 
will tind it. Wherever the sum¬ 
mer is hot and dry, no mutter 
how cold the winter is, there it 
flourishes. 

W. Docs it grow in the gar¬ 
dens? 

P. Yes, and in other parts; 
I particularly on dry banks and 
rocky places. The inhabitants 
find that it trails beautifully 
over the rocks where other 
plants could not get enough 
nourishment. Can you tell 
what plant I am talking about? 

L. No, we cannot tell from 
,its place ; you must describe it. 
Will you talk about its parts ? 

P. Yes, it is an evergreen 
bush; and it will stand a very 
hard frost. The leaves and 
branches of some kinds are 
covered with a sticky substance. 
The flowers are very pretty; 
you might think them at'first 
sight to be single roses, or white 
poppies, for their petals are 
crumpled, but on examining 
one yon would see that instead 
of having four petals, like a 
poppy, it has five. And then 
you would observe that each 
])etal has a bright purple spot 
at its base. 

W. Oh, I know that flower 
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very well! It is the Gum-ctstus ; 
we have one in the garden. 

P. Yes, Iiero is one for yon 
to examine. Tell me how you 
know that it is not a poppy? 

/on. I will soon tell you, 
papa. In the lirst place it has 
live petals, as you jaid just 
now, while the poppy has only 
four. Again, it has five sepals^ 
while the poppy has but two. 

P. True; there are five se¬ 
pals in the calyx, but you may 
observe that two are outside 
the others; the five are not 
arranged in one whorl. This 
ditlercnce in the number of 
sepals is the most certain dis¬ 
tinction between the cistus 
plants and the poppies. 

Z. Again, the sepals of the 
poppy fall off —they arc decidu¬ 
ous; these arc persistent. 

P. Secondly, the y’MiV;e of the 
poppy is milky ; but it is not so 
with the cistus. Thirdly, the 
seeds of the poppy have a large 
separate albumen ; those of the 
cistus a small albumen. And, 
fourthly, there is a great dif¬ 
ference in the foramen of the 
seeds of those plants. 

Ion. What is the foramen ? 

P. You must remember your 
lesson on the imperfect ovules 
of plants. They become per- 
^'.et in the following manner: 
the granules of pollen from the 
anther pass down the stigma of 
the pistil into the ovary. 'J'hcre 
these granules enter the open¬ 
ings in the ovules, and form 
the embryo. This opening in 
the ovule is called the foramen. 
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• I cannot stop to show you the 
diiference in the foramen of a 
poppy seed, and that of the 
cistiis. You may observe this 
yourself one day. 

But I said that, after all, you 
might mistake the Gum-cistus 
for a I>oppy. We have observed 
the dijlf'erence between tliese 
two dowers; let us see why they 
are alike. 

L. in. the first place, again, 
the Gum-cistus has large petals, 
which are sometimes rather 
crumpled. 

W. 1 have also been noticing 
its ovary. It is something like 
the poppy’s ; you sec tliat it is 
a cnpsit/e. It is divided into 
five cells, and in the middle of 
each there is a placenta, with 
the seeds sticking to it. 

P. True; but sometimes the 
capsules have ten cells; others, 
again, may have only one cell, 
with parietal placenta}. 

Ion. Here is another reason 
why the cistus is like the poppy. 
Its dowers last a very short 
time. The buds usually open 
in the night, and after they have 
been exposed to the sun for a 
few hoars they perish. 

P. That is generally the case, 
but sometimes, if the weather 
be dull, they will remain closed 
for several days, and then, if the 
sun d<} not shine, they perish. 

L. Here is another reason 
why these dowers are alike. 
See w'hat a number of stamens 
the cistus has; and so has the 
poppy. So we may say, fourthly, 
“They both have numerous 
stamens.” 

W. I wish, papa, that you 
would write down these distinc¬ 
tions. • 


P. Very w'ell, I will. The 
Gum-cistus and the poppy have 
the following 

hesbmdlancp. 


The Gum-cistus 
has 

Its petals large 
and crumpled; 

It isverj^M^i- 

ti^c ; 

Its ovary is a 
capsule^ wdlh 
parietal pla¬ 
centa} ; 

Or otherwise, 

It has nuiniTous 
stamens. 


TJio l*oppy has 

Its jictnls large 
andcruiupied; 

It IS rutlier fugi¬ 
tive ; 

Its ovary is a 
capsule, with 
parietal pla- 
ceiitu); 

It liUH numerous 
stamens. 


But the Cistus tribe may be 
known from tho Poppies by 
the following 

niKrjsnENCN. 


The Gum-cistus 
lias 

Five permanent 
sepals; 

It has Jive pe¬ 
tals; 


Its juice is not 
milky; 

Its seed has a 
B mil 11 albu¬ 
men. 

Tho foramen of 
the seed is si¬ 
tuated at the 
point. 


Tho Poppy has 

Tmo deciduous 
sepals; 

It lilts four pe¬ 
tals, or sumo 
multiple uf 
four; 

Itsjuicoismilky; 

Its seed has a 
large albu¬ 
men. 

The foramen of 
the seed is si¬ 
tuated at the 
end near tho 
liliiconta. 


I have now told you of the 
place and parts of tliis tribe. 
Of its uses I have little to say. 
You heard that it is used to 
ornament rocky places. One 
or two species (tlie cistus cretus^ 
cistus labduniferusy &c.) have 
very much of the “ sticky sub¬ 
stance ” which I spoke of. This 
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is a f^uin-rcsin, called labdanum. 
It was formerly used in medi- 
cino, because of its tonic pro¬ 
perties. It is wliiit the doctors 
call a pood “ stoninchic.” 

W. There, npain, it is some- 
thinp like the Poppy in its uses. 
The poppy onuitnents the corn¬ 
fields, &e., and the poppy con¬ 
tains a sticky substance, called 
laudavvvi. 

P, Only the laudanum has a 
narcotic pro[)erty, wliich is very 
diflerent from the stomachic 
pvo])crty of tlie Inlxlannm. In 
Candta, the labdanum is col- 
leofod from these plants by 
means of a curious rake, which 
I has leathern thonps instead of 
teeth ; this is drawn backwards 
and forwards over the plants. 
It is said that, once, the inhabi¬ 
tants colleelcd it by means of 
poats. 'I’hcse wonld browse on 
tlie shrub, and return to the 
stable with their beards loaded 
with a fat substance. This the 
peasants used to pet off with 
a comb made on purjiose. 

W. Are there many <lifferent 
- sorts of cistus plants, papa? 


P. The order contains four 
tribes. The Cistus tribe, which 
contains many varieties. There 
are several kinds of the Heli^ I 
ant/iemum, which form the second j 
tribe. The third and fourth 
tribes arc less important. You : 
may now make a summary to 
commit to memory. 

I 

Order 7. Titk Ctstus-plants. ' 

I 

[Parts.) /Sc/mZa, five, persistent, i 
two outsMe the others, and some- 1 
time.s wnntinar. Petals, fire, ' 
crumpled, very fuffitive, and hav- 
inp, generally, a piir[)lc simt at tlie 
base; colour, wlille, yellow, and 
pink. niiriiprous. Ovary, 

n capsule, with one. five, or ten 
valves, havinsr parietal placcnlro ; 
tlic has Olio style, and ono 

stipiim. The loaves and branches 
aro covered with a viscid siib- 
stancc. Pome varieties ])rodiice 
the pum Labdanum, used ns a 
tonic and stomachic. 

[Place ) It likes warm temper- , 
ate countries, but can stand a ! 
severe winter. 

[Varieties) The Cistus, Ueli- 
anthemuni, t^’C. , 


■YOUTHFDL EUTIORS. 

UNTniNTiTNO, idle, wild, and younp, 

I laiiphed and danced, I talked and sunp; 
And proud of lieallh, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of '•orrow, care, or pain: 

Oil! then in those lipht hours of plee, 

1 thonpht the world vna made for mo. 

But when the hour of trial enmc. 

And siekness shook my feeble frame, 

And folly’s sray pursuits were o’er. 

And I eou’.d sinp and dance no more, 

Oh! tlien I thonpht how sad ’twnuUl be 
Were only this world made for me. 

fRlNCBSS AMELTA. 
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WILLIAM III. 

In our lesson of last week I (by William with the most 
mentioned the celebrated battle j phlcf^matic indifference. He 
La Hogue. Yon will remem-| employed all his attention in 
her that it was fonfjht by the i fonnin*; alliances with foreign 
French, who wished to restore J kingdoms. Hy this means he 
James. The defeat of the | tried to secure the balance of 
French at this battle was the |/;ower in Kurope. 
last attempt made on that king's ; At length these foreign wars 
behalf, except some plots to j led to a general discontent. 7'he 
assas-sinate King William. It people complained justly that 
np])car.s that .lames had no , their king did not attend to his 
knowledge of these. ' proper business. They al,so 

If yon wish to understand, complained that they had to 
why the French king took so pay \ery dearly for being thus 
mnch trcjiihle to restore a mon- neglected. The sums of money 
arch who liad fled from his | which the king required were 
kingdom, yon must again re- ' incredible. Not only' di<l par- 
member that AVir.i.i am, as king j liament grant him enormous 
<if Holland and Britain, was taxes, but they were obliged to 
the chief support of the Pro- borrow money in the name of 
testant religion in Europe. On the nation from private indi- 
tlie other hand, Louis XIV., as viduals. The sums which they 
the king of France, was the j thus borrowed have never been 
great support of the Homan repaid. They were the. begin- 
Colhnlic religion. niiig of what is called the iVa- 

These two kings were also tiona! Debt. The nation, having 
personal enemies, and it is said hegiin to borrow money, have * 
that AVilliam’s chief motive for continued the habit. ” Since 
accej)ting the crown was to cn- William’s reign, England has 
g.ige England more dcej)ly in engaged in many great wars, 
the concerns of Europe. Jlis These have cost more than the 
great object, during all his life, people could pay in taxes. Thus i 
had been to humble France, the government has continiu‘d j 
Many of the English, however, to borrow more and more money j 
had no such aniinosity against from private people, until tlie i 
j the French. These, therefore, “national debt” has reached the j 
considered the interest of the enormous sum of ^80<»,0I)0.()()0. 
nation as sacrificed to Wil- The war with France, v\ Inch 
liam’s foreign connections, led to this debt, continued during 
They eom])laincd that the con- the greater part of the king’s 
tinental war fell most heavily reign. It was not ended until 
on them, though they had the the year 1697, when a treaty 
least interest in its success, was made at Ryswkk. In this 
These complaints were hoard I treaty the interests of England 
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seemed to bo wholly neglected. | 
For all the bloodshed and the' 
treasures which hud been spent, 
the only equivalent received 
was, that Louis XIV. acknow¬ 
ledged William as king of Eng¬ 
land, instead of the banished 
King James. 

The little interest which Wil¬ 
liam took in the government of 
England was turned to good 
account br the nation. As 
William would not attend to 
the business of his people, they 
attended to it themselves, and 
for their own advantage. When 
the king accepted tlie crown, he 
resolved to ])rescrvc as much of 
the “prerogative” }is possible, 
lie even made use of his power 
of refusing his assent to some bills 
that had passed both /iou.scs, which 
his predecessors had never done. 
Thus there were perpetual 
bickerings, which were very 
harassing to William, who had 
so much else to do. At length 
he became tired of the dispute, 
and allowed every restraint 
upon his power, provided that 
he was supplied with money 
and men for humbling France. 
Thus this money at the same 
time founded the national debt, 
and bought increased power for 
the people. 

When the wav was ended, the 
king attempted to regain his 
control over the parliament. 
The remainder of his reign was 
spent in fresh disputes for the 
ascendancy. In these conten¬ 
tions, although it was a time of 
peace, William attempted to 
keep up the great army which 
had been granted him during 
the war; but the parliament 
knew better than to grant money 
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1 for its support. A great num¬ 
ber of these soldiers were Wil¬ 
liam’s countrymen, whom he 
could depend upon to take his 
part in any quarrel, if he chose. 
The parliament, however, con¬ 
sented that 7,000 English sol¬ 
diers should be always kept in 
pay for the support of the na¬ 
tion. This was the first legal 
support of a standing army. This 
event, like the commencement 
of the national debt, is one of 
the most remarkable in Wil¬ 
liam’s reign. 

In the year 1701 a new war 
was declared against France. 
Since the treaty of Ryswick, 
James 11. had died, leaving his 
young son behind him. Louis 
XIV., notwithstandinghis agree¬ 
ment at that treaty, proclaimed 
this boy king of England, by 
the title of Kino Jaaies the 
Tiiiai). It might be expected 
that such an unjust step would 
irritate William, lie therefore 
preiuired for war, but was 
prevented from carrying it on 
by his death. 

The death of William III. 
was accidental. On the 21st 
of February, 1702, in riding to 
Hampton Court from Kensing¬ 
ton, his horse fell under him. 
He was thrown with such vio¬ 
lence that his collar-bone was 
fractured. His attendants con¬ 
veyed him to Hampton Court, 
where the fracture was reduced; 
and in the evening he returned 
to Kensington in his coach. 
The jolting of the carriage dis¬ 
united the fracture, and the 
bones were again replaced by 
Hidloo, his physician. This, in 
a robust constitution, would 
have been a trifling misfortune; 
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but to him it was fatal. He 
was seized with a shivering, 
which terminated in a fever 
•and diarrhoea, that soon lie- 
■ came dangerous and desperate. 
On Sunday, March 8, lie ex¬ 
pired, having lived 52 years, 
and reigned 13. 

It is said that William left 
behind him the character of a 
great politician, though he had 
• never been popular. lie was 
laccounted a formidable general, 
though he had been seldom 
victorious. His deportment was 
grave, phlegmatic, and sullen; 
nor did he ever show any tire 
but in the day of battle. 

' Lesson 40. WILLIAM III. 

Began to reign . . . 1CS9 

Siod.1702 

1. William, Pkincb op 

' Orange, was the son-in law of 
James //., hnvinfj marriedMarj/y 
the daughter of that king. liring 
the principal defender of the Pro¬ 
testant religion in Europe^ he was 
invited to England to reign in¬ 
stead of .Tames, who had attempted 
to restore Poperg; on his ctrrival 
James abdicated. 

2. The alteration in the line of 
kings which was thus made is 
termed in history The lievolu- 
tionP Tig this change the Pro¬ 
testant religion was firmly esta¬ 
blished in England, and much of 
the power of govet'nment teas 
transferred from the king to the 
parliament and the people. The 
liberties which the people gained 
were secured by an act of Par¬ 


liament called “ The Bill of 
Rights.” 

3. The first part of William*s 
reign was occupied in resisting 
the attempts which James 11., 
with the assistance of LouisX.1 V., 
tho Catholic king of France, made 
to recover the English a'own. The 
principal events in these wars 
were the Massacre of Glencoe 
in Scotland, the Siege of Lon¬ 
donderry and the Ba'ITLE op 
THE Bovne in Ireland, and the 
Battle of la Houue loith the 
fleets of France. 

4. William, during the re-^ 
mainder of his reign, was occu¬ 
pied in a long war with France. 
It was, perlmps, earned on with a 
good intention; but, when it was 
ended by the peace of Ryswick, 
it had only led to great bloodshed 
and the commencement of the 
National Demt. 

5. Although it vms one of the 
clauses in ‘‘ The Bill of Rights” 
that there should be no standing 
army in time of peace without the | 
consent of parliament, the parlia¬ 
ment rendered the standing army 
legal. 

fr. The passing of the Bill of 
Bights, /AaWar with France,* 
the commencement of the Na¬ 
tional Debt, and the first legal 
support of the Standing Army 
nuiif be accounted as the four 
principal events of this reign. 

7. William died from the ej/ect 
of an accident, while preparing 
for a new war with France, in 
the year 1702. He was in his 
fifty-second year, and had reigned 
nearly years. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


“ Mr DEAE Children,— 

“ Gross where I am I I am 
in a county which is bounded 
on the north by Brecknock¬ 
shire and I ferefonlshirc, on the 
south by the Bristol Channel, 
on the west by Glamorgan- 
shirc, and on the east by 
Gloucestershire. I have tra¬ 
velled a little way up the river 
IKi/c, which I entered from the 
Bristol (Channel—T have passed 
the ancient town of Chepstow, 
and I am now on the 

maj^nificcnt ruins of an abbey. 
When I liave visited these ruins 
I mean to po further up the 
river to tlic ca]>ital. Nay! if I 
tell you the name of the capi¬ 
tal, you will at once know the 
county. 

“ Ct>nie tell me where I am! 
Do you know the name of that 
abbey? If you don’t, do you 
know the name of the county? 
Supposinp that you don’t know 
even that, can you tell me on 
Avhich side of England is the 
county ? 

“ You say it is on the western 
side? You arc right. And 
that the county is called Mon- 
MounisiriRE ? You arc rpiite 
right again. But the abl)ey? 

-No answer. Tlicn I ll 

tell you its name. It is called 
Tintbhn Abbey. 

*‘I question whether a dc- 
scnpti(Aii of this ruin will please 
you. It is a place ratlicr to he 
seen than described. It is situ¬ 
ated on the western bank f the 
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Wyc. The bank is steep, and I 
the woods grow down to the i 
very water’s edge. The old I 
abbey is rather near to the ‘ 
water; and from one particular : 
point, the grand east window, 
wholly covered with shrubs, and *' 
half mantled with ivy, rises \ 
majestically above tlie trees. 
One does not know which to 
admire most, the sorrowful look¬ 
ing old abbey, the dark w(»ods, , 
the fields, the hills in the back ! 
ground, or the rcfiection in the | 
Itright water which forms the 
for(*grouu<l. ) 

“The most magnificent vio’w j 
of Tintcrn Abbey, liowever, is j 
that of the intcrioi'. The ruins 
have been kept in good order, 
and as the door was suddenly I 
I opened by uiy guide, tlie sight ! 
filled me witli delight such as J j 
j had never felt before. 'J'herc ! 
was something so striking and j 
stately—even solemn—in the j 
long regular rows of upright | 
pillars. They greeted the eye so i 
rapidly oneafteranothcr,andsi- j 
lently stood so still in their pro- | 
per ])laces, that they seemed to j 
speak with grave dignity of tlie i 
heanty of order. Then the two \ 
sjilendid arches which formerly ! 
supported the tower of the ! 
abbey—they, too, were inter- j 
csting. Each arch sjiriiiging < 
from the pillars on the north and | 
south side seemed to connect 
the two rows, and to remind 
one again of their uniformity. 
Iv the far distance, beyond 
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these arches, were seen the 
splendid relics of the eastern 
window. 

“ Every part in this old rtiin 
I is a picture in itself. The liglit- 
' iicss .'iTul delicacy of the pans 
! are as pleasing as the grandeur 
of the whole. Even u piece of 
the old wall, with the ditferent 
shades of grey uj>on it, orange, 
and brown, and dark pur])lc 
tints—formed a good “study” 

■ for an artist. Its tints were 
often relieved by a stead} broad 
mass of ivy, Avhieh generally 
kcjit to one particular colour 
— (jrren. 

“ Hut, as I said, this dcscrij)- 
tion cannot give \ou any ‘ con¬ 
ception’ ol' the place. You 
cannot imaylue it. I can only 
add, that it is the linest ruin 1 
have yet seen in England. The 
only ruins to be eonijiared to it 
arc Ne’ilkv Abuky, in llainp- 
I shire, which 1 merel} mentioned 
I when sjieulving of Southanipion. 
i (li.ASTOMiuKV, ill Somerset¬ 
shire, is very fine, hnt it cannot | 
be compared to Tinlern. j 

“The county of Monmouth is i 
! particularly noted for its ruined 1 
j castles and al)heys. When you I 
[ rememher that it is a bort/ar 
; county you may account for the 
, former buildings. The ]irin- 
eipal castles are those of Aber¬ 
gavenny, Caerluw, Chepstow, 
Idangibhy, Monmouth, New- 
jiort, Haglan, and IJsk. 'i’here 
are soieral others. The prin¬ 
cipal abbeys are found almost 
in the .same neighbourhood as 
the castles. 

“The towns of Monmouth¬ 
shire arc not remarkable. If 
yon notice the map you will see 
that two rivers run para^el 


with each other through the 
county, from north to south. 
These are the Wye and the 
U»h, 

“ The Wye is remarkable for 
the beautiful scenery on its 
bank.s. 

“ The town of Ciiebstow 
is situated on a hill near the 
mouth of the river. The scenery 
in the neighbourhood cun hardly 
be surjmssed in Britain. Tlie 
Castle is a very extensive one, 
and the walls on one .•'ide are 
almost pcr])endicular with the 
dill' that overhangs the Wye. 
Large vessels can enter the jiort 
of this town; they can .‘•ail as 
far us the bridge, which is a 
iua.Shive structure of iron. 

“ Ascend the Wye from Chep¬ 
stow', past Tintcrn, and yon 
reach the town of Monmouth, 
the capital of tlic county. This 
toAvn IS not remarkable exce]iL 
for its antiipiity. In the early 
times the Saxons fortified it to 
prevent the incursions of the 
Wcl.'>h. They also kept a gar¬ 
rison here to maintaiu their 
conque.sts between the Severn 
and the W}e. lieinains of it- 
former fortilications may still be 
seen, such as pans of its w'alls, 
one of its four gate.s, and trucc.s 
of the moat on the side of tin* 
town which was not protected 
by the river. 

“The other towns of note 
arc on the river Ush. They 
are named NiiwroJiT, UsK, anil 
Ani:nu vvi;nnv. 

“The soil of Monmouthshire 
: is not remaikablc, except for its 
! ]»icturesque .scenery. In the 
western district there are bed.s 
of coal, which are the beginning 
I of the South Welsh coal-field, 
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US it is ciillcd. Limestone is 
nlso abundant, and is used in 
the iron-stncltin«» works. The 
iron works of Monmouthshire 
arc very important. Indeed, 
ill several of the nci«];h bo tiring 
districts of South Wales there 
are most aucitMit iron-sineUing 
works. The hing lines of fur¬ 
naces centre in Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, in Glamorganshire; in many 
places the business done is 
ennrmong. 

“ The onl}'other information 
whieh 1 liave to give you con¬ 
cerning Monmouthshire, is that 
It was formerly reckoned as a 
part of Wales, but is now an 
English county. In some of the 
inountaiuotis parts many of the 
inhabitants still spetik Welsh. 

“ I am, dear eliildrcu, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ IIenuy Young.” 

MONMO UTTISniRE. 

(Sisse and Poaitioii.)—M on¬ 


mouthshire is OH& of the small¬ 
est of the Enylish rovnties. It 
is also one of the most westerly^ 
for it is on the borders of Wales^ 
to which country it formerly he- 
lonyed. It is hounded on the 
I north by Hrecknockshire and 
Iferefordshire, on the south by 
the Jiristol Channel^ on the west 
by Gl'imoryansliire^ and on the 
cast by Gtoucesters/iire. 

(Soil and Surface.)— The soil 
of the county is ruyyed and maun- " 
tainoHS, and mnrh like that of 
Wales; its principal minerals 
are coaly limestone, and iron. 
The ruins of ancient castles and 
abbeys on the surface of Mon¬ 
mouthshire are particularly nu- 
merous. 

(Hivers and Towns.)— The 
prnicipid livers aie the lV(//e, rpi 
itiiirh are Chhp.stow, the vdlaye 
of Tinteun, and the capital, 
Monmouth ; and the Usk, on 
which are Newport, Usk, and 
Abergavenny. 




A GOOD DAY’S WORK. 

How plc.nsant it i.s at tlio end of the day. 

No follies to luiTO to repent, 

Rut to look on the past and be able to say. 

That iny time liua been properly spent! 

When my duty I’ve done with patience and caro, 
And been good, uiul obliging, and kind ; 

I lio down on my pillow and sleep calmly tlicre, 
With a happy and peaceable mind. 

Hut, instead of all this, if it must bo confest 
That I cureless an. idle have been, 

I lie down, but in vain seek eomfort or rest, 
I’m too much discontented within. 

Then as I dislike all the trouble I’ve had, 

In future I’ll try to prevent it, 

For 1 never am naughty without being sad, 
Nor good without being contented. 


I 

Botany. | 
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THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


TITALAMIELORALS. 

Order 8. The Violets. 

( Viohcees.') 

P. Becjin ti lesson on tliis 
lleiii’Lsease, Willie. It bclonj^s 
to the 8tli Order, which also 
contains many kinds of Violets. 

W. I will herein nith its penis. 
The C(ili/r has live sepals; the 
ooro//« has li\e petals, two are 
above the others, and arc nearly 
upright: they are of a dilferent 
colour from the other three. 
There are five stamens. 

Jon. I can examine the pis¬ 
til; it is a simple pistil, with 
only one style, and one stigma. 
The stigma is covered with a 
kind of hood. Let us notice 
the ovary. 

L. I have here a ripe ovary, 
Ion. I'd! see it is surrounded 
by the dried calyx. The ovary 
is this round shining case. 

Ion. Open it, Lucy. Let us 
see what is inside. 



The gccdvesscl of the Hcartsoiue. 


W. Here is one opened; it 
has split of its own accord. 
You see that it is divided into 
three valves. 

P. And each of these valves 
has in the middle a parietal 
pkueuta. 'J’lic loaves of these 
plants are Avorth noticing, as 
well as the floAvers; each has a ; 
pair of large stipules at its ■ 
base. I 

L. What is the use of this , 
tribe, pai>a? * j 

P. j^lauy of the violets arc I 
nsefiil because of their fra- ! 
grance. 'I'hc root is used in 1 
medicine ns an cine/ic; that is, 
it produces sickness. It is 
therefore similar to Ipecacu¬ 
anha, and is often used in its 
stead. 

P. You may noAv make a 
short lesson on the order. 

Order 8. Tub Violbts. 

[Parts.) SepedslS] Petals j 
unequal in size and slinpo; <S/^- ‘r. 
nwes f». Ovnrt/, witli three vrdves, 
each having many seeds joined to 
a parietal placenta. Pistil with 
.tingle style and stiginn, the latter 
hood - shaped. Leaves, simple,' | 
with large stipules. i 

(f/'vc.v.) The ^on'ers afford a | 
.sweet scent. Tlie roots are often j 
used, instead of Ipecacuanha, ns 
an emetic. 

( Vaidefies.) Dog Violet, Sweet 
Violet, ilcarlscasc, &c. 


I MUST act towards others, ju«it 
As I’d have tliem act towards me ; 
Mildly—kindly—full of trust, 

With good will and sympathy. 
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FRANCE, &c. 


P. Wb will not bcffin a new 
lesson to-day. I wish you to 
commit to memory your lesson 
on Fuance, and to recapitulate 
your lessons on that country 
and Switzerland. 

FRANCE. 

( Situation.) — F ranob is 
situated between Spain and 
Holland. 

(Rivers.) — The pHncipal 
rlrers are the Seine, the Rhone, 
the Garonne, and the Loire. 

(Soil ami Products.)— The 
climate of France, in the south, 
Ls warm like that of Italy ; in 
the north it resembles that of 
Fngland. The products are 
corn, wine, mulberries, silk, 
olives, iffr. The minerals are 
not remarkable ; coal is scarce, 
and iron is therefore dear. Salt 
is procured ftom the lagoons. 
The sheep and cattle of France 
are more important than the 
horses ; the quantity of eggs and 
poultry produced is still more 
remarkable. 

(People.)— The French nation 
_ consisted originally of Quids — 
it now also contains various 
tribes, of British, German^ 
Spanish and Italian origin. 

(I’owns and Manulacture.s.) 
—The capital is Paris, cith 
manufactures of white sugar, 
silk, tapestry, china, jewellery, 
time-pieces, bronzes, and other 
ornaments. Roukn is noted 
tor its cotton goods, and Lyons 
jor its silk. The other import¬ 
ant towns are RouukAcx, 
Stuasuu HO,Toulouse, Nam’^es, 

aae 


and the ports Marseilles, | 
Toulon, Brest, IIatre, 
Dieppe, Boulogne, and 
Calais. 

REr VPITULATION. 

1. I know a country where 
giant glaciers descend from the ■ 
inoiiutains into the valleys. 
Wliat is its nnnic ? 

2. Tell me four causes for 
tlie descent of the glaciers? 

3. Why do the peasants build 
their C()ttage.s under ledges in 
the rocks? 

4. Name the three principal 
inuimtains of that country? 

5 The four principal riicrs? 

6. The seven ])riTu ii)al lakes? 

7. The two principal cities? 

8. The cantons uhi<'h arc 
fninons for their cotton-prints 
and silk-Tiiaiiuractiires? 

9. W'hich city has manufac¬ 
tures of watches, musical-boxes, 
and jewellery? 

10. Tell me .something of the 
language, religion, and govern¬ 
ment of the Swiss? 

11. What course of life is 
adoj)ted by many of the ISwiss, 
living in the agricultural and 
mountainous parts? 

12. Into how many cantons 
is the country divi<le(l? 

13. By what country was 
Swilzcrlatid enslaved, wljcn the 
war of independence was begun 
by William 'Fell? 

When you can answer these 
(piestions^, 1 will make you 
some more on the geography 
of Francb. 

I 
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P. Turn was oiic'uf the other 
boys whom you might have 
seen on that couiuiy road at 
twenty miimres past eight. Tom 
Martinyule was the son of a 
Thomas Martingale, Esq., a 
gentleman and a “Justice ot the 
I'eaee.” 

L. That means a magistrate, 
I suppose? 

P. Yes. I am not going to 
dcsciibe Tom, nor the third 
boy, who was his younger bro¬ 
ther. I will only tell you his 
thoughts. When he overtocfk 
John 8nnb, he thought to him¬ 
self, “There’s that boy again! 
We will pa.ss him on the other 
side ol tlie grass-jilot; then we 
need not notice him. Lm us 
run,” he said to his brother, 
“ and get on before him. It 
will be an unpleasant thing to 
have that fellow for company 
every morning!” 

When tliey had passed the 
“fellow,” Tom said to his bro¬ 
ther, "1 iiope that that boy 
doe.sii’t go this way to school 
eveiy day. JDo you know who 
he is?” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“lie is the shoemaker’s boy. 
He brings liome our shoes 
sometimes. 1 think he go^s to 
the National SSehoul, m the 
town Of course, it wouldn’t 
be resjieetable, when we are 
Guimii>ai~svhoul boys, to talk 
to a boy from the National 
School. Hut, look here! How 
shall we get past?” 

said Tom. 

“Get out of the way!” 

“ 'J'hey won’t move,” said 
his brother. “ Can’t we get 
through the hedge? 1 don’t 
like the Iront one, with a 
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crumpled horn. She looks 
‘ vicious.’ ” 

“I think we had better go 
back,” said Tom, “ for we can’t 
pass, tlie lane is so narrow!” 
But just at this moment they 
heard some steps, and, looking 
back, behold, another cow was 
behind them! 

“What nhall we do?” said 
Tom again. “ We had better 
get into the diicli.” 

“Wait a minute,” said a voice 
from the other side of the hedge; 
and, looking np, they saw John 
Snub, with his round seal skin 
cap in his hand. 

“ I’ll drive her hack,” said 
John. “You keep still. I saw 
her come out of the field gate.” 
And with that he tliiew liis 
great cap at the cow beliind 
them; at whicli, being quite* 
“ horror-struck,”slie turned into 
the held again. 

“ Now, tlicn,” said John, get¬ 
ting into the lane, “ we’ll 
soon make t’otliei .s gta)! Yuoy! 
Whoo-oo-op ! Yn - oy - oy - oy 
tbere! Coo-up,eoo-up,cup, cup, 
gee I Go on, will yer?” Then 
curling np his tongue, and 
making a strange noise between 
his tongue and teeth (which 
the printer eould'nt print if he 
tried ever so), Jolm tossed his 
bug up in tbc air, and whirled 
it round and round, and took 
two or three steps lorvvard. 

These steps ended the con¬ 
test^ the cows heard Jolin’s 
remarks—they considered the 
matter—they looked very glum 
and discontented ; they also 
stared vacantly into the air, as 
if they inwardly felt that a re¬ 
treat was not “ quite the thing,” 
but^ they didn’t suy anything; 
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they silently turned round, and 
walked slowly before the boys. 

By this time Tom Martin¬ 
gale and his brother had quite 
forgotten their resolution not 
to speak to John Snub. They 
couldn’t help thanking him; 
and then they felt bound to 
inaae a few other civil remarks. 

When the two brothers re¬ 
turned home they mentioned 
their adventure to their papa. 

“ Du you think/’ said Tom, 
“ that we ought to have talked 
to John Snub?—because he is 
not respectable.” 

“You can’t teH,” said their 
papa, “ wlietber he is respect¬ 
able or not, until you httvt; 
talked with him. lie is cer¬ 
tainly poor; and very often it 
may not be well for you to make 
a poor hoy your companion.” 

“ Why not?” said Tom. 

“ Because,” said his papa, 
“ many ]»oor boys have not had 
the oppor t u n i ty o f learni ng good 
manners that you have. If this 
poor hoy is rude, and you have 
not sense enough to teach idni 
better habits, he will certainly 
make you like himself. But if 
he is not a rude boy, you may 
walk with him and try and do 
liim good.” 

“ Very well,"said Tom, “only 
I think we ought to let him feel 
that there is a ditference.” 

“ What difference?” 

“ I don’t like to say what 
exactly, but we belong to anc// 
funniy. And then it is a charity 
of IIS, who are Graminar-school 
boys, to try and teach him 

{ ;oud manners. They don’t 
earn manners at the National 
School.” * 


“ All, I am sorry to hear you 
say that,” said his papa. “ You 
show that you have not much 
chari^ in you by talking abmt 
it. Why do you want to 
make him feel that you have 
charity? Did this boy want to 
make you feel that he had been 
kind to you when he drove the 
cows away ?’’ 

“No 1 he didn’t seem to 
think anything about that, he 
was so delighted at what he 
had done.” 

“ Then 1 hope you will feel 
delight, instead of boasting, 
should you be of service to 
him. If you will look in God’s 
word, you may read that he 
who hath true charily does 
not boast of his deeds; it is 
said that * Charity vaunteth 
not its»‘/f.’ 

“ Let me tell you something 
more. Bven if riches could be 
w'orth boasting about, you are 
foolish to I'cel pixmd of the 
riches of your father. Or if 
'you hiid great wisdom. \mu 
might not bou.st; for all wisdom 
is given you by your b'ather in ‘ 
Heaven. 

“ When Jesus Christ lived in 
this world he did good to any 
poor man that he met with. 
JcMi.s had unbounded wisdom, 
yet he never boasted of what 
he gave away. Jesus had the 
true chanty which vaunteth not 
itself, for it was natuiul to him 
to go about doing good. 

“Now, you may copy Jesus 
every morning. Never once 
think again that you are richer 
than John Snub; but ns you 
go to school, I hope you will 
teel glad to do him ail the 
good you can.” 
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THE JUSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 
THALAMIFLOUALS. 


Order 9 . Sun-dew Plants. 

W. Here are two curious plants which papa has brought. 



The Tound-lonfcd Snn-dew plant. 

(Drotera rotumlt/olta.J 

P. Yes, they arc both re- 
markable. What is the sliiipc 
of the leaves in this Sun-dew 
plant? 

W. They are nearly round, 

» or we may call them orbiailnr. 

Ion. But the most curious 
thing about these leaves is the 
number of long red hairs on 
them; each hair has a little 
nob at the end of it, like a pin’s j 
head. 

P. Don’t say “ nob.** If you 
look at those little nobs, as you 
call them, you will see thatj 
they arc drops of a viscid y/zice,, 
which has an acrid taste. The! 
hairs themselves consist of 
glands. Thus we say that the 
leaves are orbicular^ and covered 
with long, bright red glandular 
hairs, containing on their points 
drops of viscid juice. 
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The V«^U8’s Fly-trnp. 
fJHo}iaio Slusnpula ) 

I W. Which, I su}>posc, look 
like dew. 

P. Yes, when the sun shines 
upon them ; but the real dew 
is only .seen early in the morn¬ 
ing. When the sun shines this 
dew disappears, but these drops 
of viscid juice continue. They 
become most abundaiit when 
the sun is at its highest. 

Ion. I sup|>osc that is why It 
is called the sun-dew jilnnt. 

P. Yes, that i.s the reason of 
its name. You may also notice 
that its leaves grow close to the 
ground; therefore, we say that 
.hey are “depressed.” They 
arc also arranged in a circle. 

L. What sort of dowers have 
they ? 

P. The flowers grow on 
flower-stalks, which are radical, 
that is, they sjiring up from the 
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root; they are white, and in 
racemes. I have not bruu{;ht 
you any, for they are the least 
striking part of the plant; the 
leaf is the most conspicuous 
part. The plants grow in bogs, 
on small hillocks, just raised 
above the water. There they 
have a beautiful sparkling ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ion. Now, will you tell us 
what the second curious-looking 
plant is? 

P. Yes, this is another of 
the same order. It is one of 
the Diouu3a tribe.* The Eng¬ 
lish name of this plant is the 
“ Venus’s fly trap.” I have 
spoken about it in one of our 
former lessons. 

L. Yes, you saiil that it does 
not flourish if it has not flies or 
other animal food to nourish it. 

l\ By ol)serving it you may 
now sec how it procures its 
food. 1 should tell you first, 
that the sticky hairs of the 
Urosera appear to retain sinal/ 
insects. When any victim 
comes within their reach, the 
hairs slowly <‘uvvc round, and 
entrap it. Tliese hairs, how¬ 
ever, are not strong enough to 
catch ilic.s, like the leaves of 
the Venus’s Fly-trap. 

Nowjlet us look at the Dioncea 
(see cut). Tlic parts which 
you might take to be the leaves 
are the leaf-sfa/^.f, or petioles; 
these, you see^ are flattened ami 
widened, even more than the 
true leaves. I believe they 
perform the functions of leaves. 


* Bionaia ia one of tlio names of 
Venus. Drosera, the name of the 
former plant, is derived from the 
Greek word droseroa, dowy^ 


The leaves arc the parts at the 
ends of the leaf-stalks, which 
you see fringed with a long row 
of spines. If you notice one of 
these leaves (a), }ou will see 
that each half has three thorns 
upon it. Directly one of these 
is touched by a fly, the two 
sides clo.se together. They thus 
form a perfect trap, for when 
they are folded up, the spines 
at the edges so cross each other 
that they completely prevent 
the insect from escaping. The 
more the poor captive struggles, 
the more closely they sceiu to 
pre.ss upon it. 

Ion. They arc, really, ven/ 
singular leaves; but you have 
not drawn the flower of this 
plant. 

P. No, the flower of this 
plant, like the Drosern, is the 
least striking part. You may 
now make a summary of the 
order. 

L. Here are the notes which 
I have made, papa. Will you 
hear if they will do? 

Orders. 8dn-dkw Plants. . 

{Parts.) Tlicac plants are chiefly 
remarkable for their loaves, which 
are covered with long, bright rod, 
glandular hairs, having ut their 
ends small drops of a clear viscid 
fluid. This suh.stance having a 
sweet taste, attracts small insects, 
and retains them. These leaves 
are also orbicular and “depressed.” 
They are so arranged that they form 
a circle. This circle is sometimes 
rather convex; thus the bright red 
patch has a sparkling appearance. 

{Place.) The Sun-dews are 
found in fens, and inorasses; 
growing on small hillocks above 
the water. They do not flourish if 
transplanted to other soils. 
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ANNE. 


WiT.LiAM III. was succeeded by 
the second daughter of the late 
Janies II., the princess Anne, 
who had married George prince 
of Denmark.. She ascended the 
throne in the 38th year of her 
age. 

William had died at the eve 
of a war with France. The 
present queen was now urged 
by opposite councils—a part of 
her ministry being inclined to 
war’and another to peace. At 
the head of the war party was 
the Duke of Marlborough^ since 
so much renowned for his vic¬ 
tories over the French. The 
war was opposed by the Tory 
party. Alter both parties had 
given the reasons for their 
opinions, that of Marlborough 
preponderated, and war was 
proclaimed accordingly. This 
declaration of war was seconded 
by similar declarations by the 
Dutch and Germans, all on the 
.same day. 

The power of Louis XIV. 
had been greatly circumscribed 
by William, and he expected 
on the death of the latter to 
enter on a new field of con¬ 
quest and fame. At the news 
of William’s death, therefore, 
he could not suppress his rap¬ 
ture? the people of Taris tes¬ 
tified their joy in the most 
public manner. At seeing, 
therefore, such a combination 
against him, the French mo¬ 
narch was filled with indigna¬ 
tion; but his resentment fell 
chiefly on the Dutch. He de¬ 
clared that, as for those gentle- 
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I men pedlars the Dutch, thej 
j should one day repent their 
! presumption in declaring war 
, against one whoso power they 
had felt and dreaded. Bv these 
I threats, however, the allies were 
i no way inlluonced. Marlbo- 
! rough was appointed general 
j of the British forces, and by the 
I Dutch lie was chosen generalis- 
jsiino of the allied army. His 
I after conduct showed that no 
I better person could possibly 
have been chosen. In the year 
1702 he began a contest with 
the French, which was carried 
on in Flanders and Gcrinany 
for ten years. This war raised 
his fame as a soldier above that 
of any British general before 
him. 

It would take too long a 
time to describe to you the 
great battles fought by Marl¬ 
borough in this war of the 
English, German, and Dutch, 
against the French. The first 
deviation that this general made 
from the usual practices of the 
army was to advance the subal¬ 
tern officers of merit. Regard¬ 
less of seniority, wherever lie 
found abilities he was sure to 
promote them. Thus he had 
all the upper ranks of com¬ 
manders rather remarkable for 
their skill and talents tlian for 
i.ieir age and experience. 

In his first campaign, in 
1702, Marlborough found him¬ 
self at the head of (50,000 
men, who had been long dis¬ 
ciplined by the best officers of 
the a^e. With this army he 
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defeated the French under the 
Duke of Burgundy and Mar¬ 
shal Boufflers, and took tiie city 
of Likoe, in which was found 
an immense sum of money and 
a vast number of prisoners. 

In 1703, Marlborough opened 
tile campaign with tlie siege of 
Bonn, the residence of the 
Elector of Cologne. He also 
took Ilnr and Limuourg, and 
secured Liege and Cologne 
from the enemy. 

In the campaign of 1704, the 
Duke of Marlborough was op¬ 
posed by the French command¬ 
ers the MaiNlial do Villeroy and 
Marshal Tallard. The latter 
was joined by the Duke of 
Bavaria, and their two armies 
amounted to 00,000 men. 
Marlborough met. these re¬ 
nowned generals with an army 
of 52,000 men, and defeated 
them in the terrible battle of 
Bi.eniikim. By this victory 
the allies gained possession of 
a country of 100 leagues. The 
naticui rewiirdcd Marlborough 
by giving him a large estate. 
They also erected for him a 
maguifiecnt iimnsion, which 
was called “ Blenheim House.” 

In 170G, Marlliorough de¬ 
feated Marshal Villeroy, at 
Hamilliks ; and the whole 
country of Brabant fell into his 
power. 

In 1708, the victory of Ouoe- 
NAROK threw almost the whole 
of Flanders, into the hands of 
the allies. The following year 
was remarkable for the bloody 
battle of Malplaquet, and the 
surrender of the town of Mons. 

Marlborough’s last campaign, 
in 1711, opened a passage into 
the heart of France. , The 


French troops were now dis¬ 
pirited, and the city of Paris 
was in confusion. The King 
of France was so humbled that 
he even excited the compassion 
of his enemies. Hj ntreated 
for pence, hut in vain. Marl¬ 
borough carried all before him, 
and threatened to enter the 
capital itself. 

Tlierc is little doubt, that 
had Marlborough been allowed 
to carry on the war he would 
have conquered France; hut ho 
was at length stopped by his 
enemies at liomc. 

The Engli'^h nation at fhis 
time was divided into two par¬ 
ties. Those who advocated 
the freedom of the people were 
called MVoV/.f, while those who 
wished to exalt the pow'er of 
the Church and of the Oown 
were calle<l Tories. The war 
with France had been begun by' 
the advice of the H7#//ys, and 
during the greater part of the 
war the kingdom had been go¬ 
verned liy that jiarty. But at 
tlic very time when Marlbo¬ 
rough was entering France, the • 
Tories were gaining powder in 
England. They saw too well 
that the ivar wnis ruinous to 
the nation, who were now op- 
];ressed by the heaviest taxes 
without gaining any advantages. 
They, therefore, stirred iq) the 
discontent of the people, until 
the Queen wms persuaded to 
dismiss her Whig ministers, 
and cliose in their stead the 
leaders tif the Tories. One of 
these leaders, named Harley, 
wnis then made Karl of Oxford, 
and the other, named St. John, 
was made Lord Bnlinghroke. 

As soon as Bolingbroke and 
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Oxford governed tlic nation, 
Marlborough was recalled from 
his victories, and disgraced. It 
is said of tliis general, that from 
the beginning of the war, which 
had now continued nine years, 
he had perpetually advanced, 
and never retreated before his 
enemies, nor lost an advantage 
ho haul obtained over them. 
He most frequently gained the 
enemy’s posts without ligliting, 
but where he was obliged to 
attack, no fortilications were 
able to resist him. He had 
never besieged a city which he 
did*^not take, nor engage<l in a 
battle in which he did not 
come off victorious. Thus the 
allies had reduced under their 
command Spanish Guclderland, 
Limboiirg, Hrabant, I'landers, 
and llainault. They were mas¬ 
ters of the Scarpe, and by the 
capture of Ilonc.bain had opened 
a way into the heart of France, 
so that another campaign might 
have made them masters of 
Paris. 

The Torirt!, on Marlbo- 
,rough’s leturn, accused him of 
amns.sing an enormous private 
fortune, and .said that he had 
received a bribe of £6,000 a 
I year Iroin a Jew who hail con¬ 
tracted to supply the army with 
bread. On thi.>i ground, he was 
dismisseil from all his former 
employmeuts. The Duchess of 


lyfarlborough had long been 
the Queen’s favourite, but hav¬ 
ing disgusted her Majesty by 
her haughty temper, she also 
was dismissed. 

The new ministry soon re¬ 
solved on peace. After very 
long negotiations between the 
kingdoms of France, Spain, 
Germany, TTolland, and Eng¬ 
land, the funiitus treaty of 
Utrecht was concluded in the 
year 17 la. The articles of this 
treaty which related to the 
English, were that Louis XIV. 
.should resign Newfoundland, 
Hudson’s Bay, and Nova Sco¬ 
tia. England also gained the 
strong town of Giuhaltak, 
which had been taken in the 
war by Sir George Rooke. This 
posses.sion has .since proved a 
most important one, but at that 
time the nation valneil it so lit¬ 
tle that they did not think that 
Sir George de.scrvod any thanks 
for bis services; indeed, he was 
srion after displaced from his 
command. 

The English were, on the 
whole, great losers by this war. 
The battles of Blenheim, 
Rvmilies, OuuENAiiuK, and 
Mali'Laouht were “greatvic¬ 
tories,” but thev were worse 
than useless to the nation. Al¬ 
though victorious on land, they 
met with much bad success 
and severe losses at sea. 


]towN tlic pullry niC of dny 
The burning wheels have urged their way, 
And eve along the western skies 
t^preiids her intermingling dyes, 
liown the deep, the miry lane, 

Creekiug comes the empty wain. 

And (liiier on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistlii'g now and then Vy fits. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEB. 

nBREFORUSHIBE. 


“ My pear CillLPRER,— 

“I have paddled up the Wye, 
out of Monmouthshire into 
Herefordshire. I am stop¬ 
ping, now, at the town of Ross. 

“Yesterday I rode a few miles 
out of the town on the box 
of the stage coacli; for, I 
thought to myself, * I will talk 
with yhe coaehman, and get 
some fresh air.' 

“ ‘There, sir,' said the coach¬ 
man, pulling up his horses as 
we were passing throiigli the 
town, ‘ that is the house where 
the Man of' Ross lived.’ 

“At these words, all the out¬ 
side passengers turned them¬ 
selves round, and those who 
were inside put their heads out 
of the window. 

“ Of course, dear children, you 
have heard of the man of Ross. 
That is, if you go to a boarding- 
scliool where tlie pupils .say ‘re¬ 
citations.’ Tlierc, the account 
of him written by Pope is us 
familiar as ‘ My name is Nor- 
vall’ All! the recollection of 
those dear old lines is so plea¬ 
sant, that I must send you a 
part of them. Hear once more 
what Pope says of this man:— 

“‘Wlio hung with woods yon 
mountHin's sultry brow? 

From the dry rock who bade the 

waters Ilow ? 

• « • » • 

Whoso e^iusewny parts the vale 
with shady rows? 

Wliuse seats the weary traveller 
repose ? • 


Who taught that heaven-directed 
spire to rise ? 

The Man of iloss, each lisping babe 
replies! 

llcliold the market-place with poor 
o’erspread I 

Tlio Mail of Itossdivides the weekly 
broad ; 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but 
void of stote, 

Whero nge and want sit smiling at 
tlie gate; 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d 
orphans blest; 

The young who labour, and the 
old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross re¬ 
lieves, 

PrcscrilicB, attends, the medicine 
rniikes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his 
door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest 
is no mure. 

• » * w « 

Of debts and taxes, wife and chil- 
<lreri elenr, 

This man possesiel Bve hundred 
]iouiids a year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush 1 proud 
courts, withdraw your 'ulazel 
Ye little Btitrs! hide your dimi¬ 
nish’d rays.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! he was one of the 
right sort, sir! ho was,’ said 
the coachman. ‘ My grand¬ 
mother knew him well; many 
a kind turn he did her. It is 
wonderful how much good he 
managed to do with his five 
hundred a year. His name, 
sir, was John Kf/rle* 

“‘Yes,’ I said, *I saw his 
monument in the church.* 
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“ ‘ Oh, you have been to see 
the church, sir? How did you 
like the view from the church¬ 
yard?’ 

“ ‘It is very fine,’ I said. 

“ ‘ And I’ll show you some¬ 
thing better, directly, sir. Just 
wait till we get a little lower 
down this hill, and turn round.’ 

“ After wehad partly descend¬ 
ed the hill, we came suddenly 
upon a most splendid view. 
We saw lying before ns a large 
open panorama, in wliich the 
river Wye, fields, cattle, woods, 
and hills were intermixed in a 
strangely picturesque manner, 
but I am not going to describe 
it. 

“ ‘ The railways, it seems, 
don’t interfere with you much, 
at present?’ 1 said. 

‘“No, sir, it will be some 
time before they touch ns, I 
should think. This county, 
and Monmouthshire, are too 
much like Wales for any rail 
to answer ivell; it’s all “up 
and down.” I’d like to sec a 
Aingin take this ’ere hill—she 
wouldn’t comedown more than 
once, I expect. See what fine 
open, hilly country it is, sir.’ 

‘“And I should think it is 
very henhhi/j 1 a<ldcd. 

“ ‘ Yes, that’s true, sir, cer¬ 
tainly. The people here live a 
long time; I could tell you two 
things to show you how long- 
lived they are. The first is the 
anecdote about king James the 
First; have you ever heard it?' 

“ ‘ No,’ I replied. 

“‘Well, sir, it is said that 
when the king was iu this 
county. Colonel Hoskins gave 
him an entertainment of a inor- 
rice dance; this was execubed 
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by ten old men and women, 
whose ages w'ere, together, 
more than 1,000 years. Very 
old boys and girls for a dance, 
sir, eh? 

“'Then, secondly, sir, we 
came off very well in the cho¬ 
lera time. When the great 
cholera was all over the king¬ 
dom, it reached this county and 
Devonshire just at harvest 
time, when the people drink a 
great deal of cider. Yet, sir, 
for all that, there were scarcely 
any deaths in Devonshire, and 
no one died of cholera in Here¬ 
fordshire.’ 

“ ‘ And these are both cider 
counties,’I said; ‘perhaps this 
was owing to the eider. Do 
you consider it a healthy 
drink?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, I do, for I have 
drunk a good deal of cider in 
my time.’ 

“ ‘ Have you ever seen any 
cider-making?’ 

“* Bless yon, sir,yos! and have 
helped to make it. 1 will tell 
you how it is done. About the 
end of November the ajiples 
arc knocked of the trees with 
long poles; this work is called 
poulting. We always used to 
pick our apples, and so do many 
other people; it costs a little 
more money but it is more 
economical for all that.’ 

“‘Why?’ 

“‘Because, in poulting, so 
much of theyoung bearing wood 
is spoiled.’ 

“‘The first thing after the 
apples are picked, is to collect 
them into heaps, and let them 
remain for a month, until they 
are mellow. 

Secondly, they are taken to 
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the mill; here they are put in¬ 
to the chase and smashed.’ 

“ ‘ What is the chase?' 

“ ‘ That is a large circular 
stone trough. In this we smash 
tliem, with a very heavy stone 
called the runner; it is turned 
round by one or two horses. 
In time, Sir, the runner reduces 
the apples and their rind and 
core into a smooth pulp, which 
we cull must; the must is not 
‘fine enough until itslips tlirougli 
the fingers without any lumps. 
We know by the while spots in 
it whether tlie p/'/js h.ive been 
broken or not. When the 
must is quite reaidy, wo take it 
to the press. A pailful or two 
is poured upon a square horse- 
haircloth, with the edges turned 
up; when this cloth is full, we 
plAce .another on it, and fill that 
also; then we put on a third 
cloth, and fill it; somelimcs we 
fill a dozen cloths, one on top 
of another. Then we cover the 
sides of the press with a wooden 
frame, and we screw it down at 
the top, until all the brown juice 
is squeezed out. 

“‘Sometimes, when apples 
are scarce, we mix the dry must 
with water again, and squeeze 
out a second juice. We call 
this juice water-cider^ just as 
you call your weak beer, table- 
beer. Water-cider isn’t good, 
sir; it is like weak tea made 
from water poured a second 
time on the tea leaves.’ 

“ ‘ What do you do with the 
good juice that is squeezed 
from the must?' 

“ We place it in casks, where 
there is a current of air. In 


about three or four days the 
liquor ferments; then we strain 
off the Irghter from the heavier 
parts, through linen bugs; it is 
then clear bright cider. You 
must be very careful, to ferment 
cider properly. You may make 
it too thick, or too weak, or 
too sour, and harsh, and thin ; 
it all depends upon the fer¬ 
menting. 

“ ‘ The labourers here, sir, 
drink wonderful quantitic.s of 
cider. The masters j)ny them 
part of their wages in cider. 
Indeed, they always allow them , 
three quarts a day, hut in 
harvest-time some of them 
drink ten orcven/we/ce quarts. 
They don’t like it sweet; if vou 
were to taste it, you would think 
it was vinegar.’ 

“ ‘ And yet,’ I .said, ‘ they did 
not catch the cholera. I sup¬ 
pose that you cull Hereford¬ 
shire the princi]).!! cider 
county?’ 

“ Yes, sir. I think we make 
more hero than they do in I)o- 
von.shirc. Just look for yourseltj 
sir; you have noticed theapjdes 
by the side of the road. J.)id 
you ever sec such a rosy crop us 
that in Devonshire?’ 

“ I must certainly confess the 
orchards of Hcrcfordsiiire were 
crammed w'ith apples. I'oravcry 
long distance there were large 
orchards which spnrkled with 
fruit, on both sides of the 
road. How far they extended I 
cannot say, for when w'c stojiped 
to change horses, 1 alighted and 
returned to i^oss. Here I re¬ 
main, your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Yohno.” 
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22nd Week, 


FRIDAY. 


Grammar 


SYNTAX. 

Chapter V. 

RULES FOR CON8TRUCTINO SENTENCES. 


P. Here is the present tense 
of the verb “ To be:” 

I Hiri We are 

Thou art You are 

He is Tiiey arc. 

Suppose I make a few changes 
in this verb. 

I are We am 

Thou are You art 

He are They is. 

ir. Til at is all wrong.— 
When you say I are, you join 
a singular pronoun to a plural 
verb; and when you say We am, 
you join a jilural pronoun to a 
singular verb. You have done 
the same with the other “ per¬ 
sons” of the verb. 

P. Thus you see that it is 
necessary for the verb to be of 
the same nutiiher as its nomina¬ 
tive case. We say that it niu.st 
“agree” with its nominative in 
number. 

Suppose we change the person 
of the verb—1 is —^Thou am — 
He art. 

W. That still sounds badly. 
You Inive joined the verb is 
wJiich is in the third person to 
a nominative of the first person; 
and so on. 

P. Thus you see that a verb 
must also agree with its nomina¬ 
tive in person. You may, thei - 
fore, make the following rule:— 

RuiiK 1 .—The verb must agree 
with its nominative in numbei' 
and ptrson. 

This is one of the first rules 
to be observed in eon struct! ng 
seutcuees. It is, however, jften 
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broken. Tell me whether this t 
expression is correct: “ Your 
father and 1 am not pleased 
with you ” 

Ion. No, it is not. The words 
fatherandl nxQ both nominatives, 
to the verb am not pleased. As 
there are tAvo nominatives the 
verb should be plural. 

P. Thus you see that the 
verb and its nominatives do not 
agree in number. 

Here arc numerous examples 
in which the first rule is broken. 

It will do you good to correct 
them. 

% 

Exercise No. 100.— Correct 
the errors in the following sen¬ 
tences :— 

You wua not there. Want of proper 
food and cleunlineRA are the cause of 
their disease. There was more than 
fifty boys in the field. The time for 
urKiiinent and reasoninijs are past. 
Tlioinas or John ride every day. 
riiumus and John walks every day. 
The consequences resultini; from his 
beliaviour was very serious. Thu 
number of persons present were con¬ 
siderable. IJp I (refs The naviaation 
of tlie centre arch of Westminster 
bridue and of the two next arches on 
llieHiiriey side, are stopped. Away 
1 starts. You was very foolisli. You 
and he is to go liome. The cure of 
many disi'ascs are difficult I do not 
know wtiethcr he or she are to go. 

He need not go. She dare not do it. 
There was only three leil. When was 
you there? Tlicii, says I, we will not 
do it. Immediately up runs slie, and 
away goes I. A knife, and not scissors, 
are the proper instrument for mending 
a pen. 

P. I will now supply you Avith 
Other rules and examples. 
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Rulb 2.—When two or more 
Bin^fulnr nominatives are connected 
by the conjimctinn or, or nor, enclt 
noun is separately a nominiitivo to 
the verb. Tlicrot'ore tlic verb must 
be in the sincrular number. 

RxAMt'LB.— Mary or Jane has 
said her lesson. Here tlie smpfiilar 
verb, lias said, nntl tin* singular 
p7’onoun, her, ngree with the sin¬ 
gular nominative Mary—or they 
agree witli the singular nominative 
Jane. 

Rut.b 3.—When singular nomi¬ 
natives are connected by tlio c in¬ 
junction and, tlioy arc foyether the 
noiniiiiitivc to the verb. Therefore 
the verb must be in the plural 
number. 

E.VAsriT.E .—Afay health anti 
hnppine.'ts J'ollom you ntith their 
blessinys. Hero the pin nil verb \ 
follow, and the plural pronoun 
their, agree witli the plural nuini- 
n&tivc health and happiness. 

Exkrcisk No.lOl.— 
ply vetbs and pronouns to the fol¬ 
lowing sentences. 

John and Jame^ — known by — 
good hehuviol)r. Mary, you, and I — 
to go mid put on — bonnets Good 
living or good treHtmi-nt iilwuyi — 
on me — usual effect. To love him 
or to pruihc him — a pleasant tai-k. 

(b) Make other examples to 
illustrate Rule 2, and Rule 3. 

(c) Correct the eriots in the. 
following examples. 

Tile bread and tlie cheese is on the 
talde. To speak correcily and to 
write well is an art which requires 
practice. Ni ither Jolin nor Ins bro¬ 
ther (ire well. Neithor cotton, silk, 
nor tea are grown in this country. 


P. Here are two other rules 
to be observed. 

Rulk 4. When a«tnt 7 MZarnomi- 
nativo, and a plural nominative 


are connected hy or, the verb and 
pronoun must be in the plural. 

Example. —Mary or licr sisters 
are coming, but they will not stop 
to tea. 

Rulb 6. Collective nouns may 
1)0 followed hy either a singular or 
a plural verb. 

Example. —The committee is 
sitting on the case. The committee 
are going to their homes. In the 
first sentence the coiiimiltce is 
acting one body ; in tiic second 
sentence they are octiiig os a 
iiumher of individuals. 

Exercise 102.—(n) Supply 
the verb,t and pronouns leanting in 
the following sentences. 

A mob — not be di'peri d when — 
is excited. Tlie mob lilterated—com- 
paiiiuiis, and then returned qiiieily to 
—own homos. The public—respect¬ 
fully informed. 

(b) Correct the etrors in the 
following sentences. 

Tlie people is giving its votes. A 
groat nation arc nut known by their 
love of luxury. The calile is going 
lioirieward. The clergy is divided in 
tlieir opinion. 

P. I will now read you the 
.sixth rule. 

Hulk 0.— The disiribiitivo pro¬ 
nouns each, every, either, 'neither. 
Sac., mean, one, only, of several 
persons or things, As they are 
singular, the verbs and iironoima 
that belong to them must, of course, 
be singular too. If 1 soy, ‘Every 
one rude their own horse,’ 1 violate 
this rule ; it slmuld be ‘ rude his 
own horse.’ 

Exercise 103.—rorreef the 
following violations of this rule. 

Every one shoubi know Ids own 
desk. Each of them gave their hat to 
the servant. Neither of the men hurt 
themselves. Either of them iiiay have 
tlieir box if they ask for it. Each of 
UM put on our hats. Give every one 
their due. 
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22nd Week. 


SATURDAT. 


Grammar. 


SYNTAX. 
Chapter V. 


RULB8 POR THB COMBTBUCTION OF SENTENCES. 


P. There are more rules for | 
constructing sentences, wliicli | 
require attention. Let us no¬ 
tice them. 

Rui.k 7.—Every finite verb must 
have I) inniiiiiatjve case. Dut this 
nomiiniti VC is not always cxpressod: 
it is then said to be loitierstood: 
thus, **Tiike this book” means, 
“ You Uike tliis book,” t'nme- 
times, however, this nominative is 
omitted i in properly, as ‘‘That is 
the man whom I met yesterday, 
and told me the way.” liere who. 
the nominative to the verb told, is 
impro]>erly omitted. 

Exkk< ihe No. 104.— Correct 
the following violations of this 
rule :— 

Ihuie just been to see the lious*' 
when* I Wiis horn, and is now aoimr 
to be |iulied dnwn. We have not >’(M 
seen ihe •>, and ind<ed are not ex- 
peetid nil the evenini;. The ineiid 
to wiioiii i uiii indebted lor this kind* 
ness, and is so olteii serving me, is 
my iiiotlier'b cousin.* 

All the preceding rules relate 
to the iioiiiiiiative cases of verbs. 
Here arc boiiie rules which re¬ 
late to the objective, 

Ilui.E 8.—The objective case is 
goviTiicd either by a transitive 
verb, or a preposition. Tiii.s rii'' 
is often liruken when the governed 

* Most of the ezeri'isps in lliif IvSftun, 
and exi'irii.e>« 100 and lUS in ilia |in'> 
vJoua le-hoii, are taken from an ex¬ 
cellent Iiiile work by Mr. G. Dnrnidl, 
entiileii “ Grammar made Intelllgibla 
to Chllilreii.’* 
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word is a pronoun, or is separated 
by a phrase from the wttrd that 
\yofVrruit it; ns “81ie whom you 
dislike, I aiiiiiire.” 

IJei'o the object of the verb I ad¬ 
mire is Bcjiaruled from it by the 
phrase ^wlioin you dislike.” It 
IS written she, but it sliould have 
been hrr; ** 1 admire her whom 
you dislike.” 

1)0 not say Who did j'ou give 
it to? ” but whom did you give it 
to? or “to whom did jou give 
it?” for to governs whom in the 
olijeclive case. 

Exercise No. 105. — Correct 
the jol/owing violations of this 
rule :— 

i 

Who were you speakinR of whan I 
eame in ? He, mIuhii }ou Koubhurdly 
lioiiour, I, on just I'l'ouiidf., ilespiKe. 
We kn<iw who you went with. Be- 
iweeii you and 1 that aenlleiiian is not 
so fond ol I lain deu>iiia us he should 
be. Who do you ihiiik 1 met in Uie 
Kitrden ? He and slie, loo, altiiuuall it 
18 long since I suw them, I well re¬ 
member Well, who bIiuuIiI 1 meet 
• here but klr. Johnson! I. who um 
80 well known to seorn nil uriitlue. he 
uiidueioiisly uteuses ol irirkery. Wiio 
did you liive the book tut And we, 
whom owiiia to the darkness of the 
night lie cou'd not diHiinetly see, he 
took lor slriiiiiivrs. Wlio did you oh- 
lain tliiH )ieii lium? I eiaild never 
lulle auessed who you nitaiii. Wliu 
ure you loukiiiit ul'! And he, whose 
evideiue they nlied on, our .lawyers 
pruied to he un arruiit rogue. Who 
uo you buppuse to be tlie cause? 

Rulb 9.—The objective cose can¬ 
not be used as the noiniiiative to a 
verb. This, liowever, is too often 
done when the verb is uu/ierstood. 




iATITRDAY. 


PLBABANT PACKS. 


ORAMMAH. 


I B^amplk. Whoia there? Me. you most use an adverb, not an 
By Bttyiiifc' we, you mean “ me am ndjectire. 

there," whicJi is not good gram- Exampi.b.—H e is an uncommon 
mar. You nlioulil use the noinina- dull boy. This is not correct; the 
live pronoun, and say, I (aiu adverb uncoiumonly, noi the ad- 

jective uiicomuion, should be used 
IIjXKHcisk No. 106— Correct to qualify the adjective dull. 
the errors in the following sew- Exercise No. 109. — Correct 
tenres: — the following violutions of thie 

'Who brouKht these thinat? Ellen rule: _ 

'n'l m 81,e draws and paints beautiful. 

10 lie IS an e*ceedi»B clever man. n-liey 

Hj'#" dreHS quitu suitable to their statiOH ill 

Si.?.. "‘P- He ran too quick. 8l,e Is an 

ha. help it, Per- ••xcessive vain woman. 1 acted aitree- 

^ v" able to your orders. How poinpouR 

write as well us bun. You was there |,e talks I 1 think you dress a little 

a soon as us. It was not me that did too stnart. He is a particulsr nice 

' man to deal with. How dc‘li||htfu\ 

-— she BiiiBH! You pet on loo quick lor 

Rulb 10.—Neuter verbs have 
|ho»moca*=.,l.r U«n.« bofo« .™r.h*'r,Tr 

, remarkable tine OX I 

Examj'lb.—I f I say “That is 

Lor !” I 8|iuuk bud gratiiinar, be- --- 

eautie I innke the objective cn8e her 

after ibe neuter verb is. 1 ought ”• llcre « a rule wliich it is 
to say, “ That is she.” veiy impoitant that you .should 

Exeh.:i8B No. 107.—Corrreef 

the enors in the following sen- error to use the tense oi 

fences: _ irregular verb, jii&tuad of its 

Was It Iht’ No, it was me. There P*trticiplc. 
was only him in tlie room. Can it Rule 19.—When on auxiliary 
be liim ? it] were biai I wuulJ imt verb (such as have, hail, is, or 
do It. Tliat IS liim. Don't be frigiii- was.) is used to lunko a (‘uniuouiid 
ened: it is only me. the participle, and ii.,t the 


P. Here is a rule wliich it is 
veiy impoitant that you .should 


ened: it is only me. 


„ . . perfect toiiae, should be used with 

Rule H.—When n neuter verli 

is followed liyunoun of similar EXAMPLE.—“I hiive written a 

meuHintf, such n noun is governed copy.” If I say “I Jinvc nrote u 
in tlie ohjevUve rase. copy,” I use the past tense, when 

^ Exeu('.i.sk No 108.— Under- i ouirht to use the pnrticijilc. 
line the neuter verbs and their Exercise No. 110.—Correct 
objectives in the following sen- the errors in the JoUowing sen¬ 


tences :— 

All must ftloep the sleep of death. 


fences: — 

A nail was drove tliroueli the door. 


He lived a quiet liie. Pharaoli dreamed Have ymi began ynur < opy 7 Havn 
a dri>ani. The eiiiiBi'aiit looked a lin>t you showed up your sums? In our 
fond look at his native land. Let me hurry the child was forgot. Hu has 
die the death of the righteous. forsook me. It was showed all round. 

, Uur horse was stole last night. Hu 

_ ... ... was beat for telling lulschoods You 

Rule 12.—^Ifyou wish to qualify iu,v« drank oil tlie miik. The wind 
a verb, a participle, or an adjective, bluwed tremendously. We have ate 


8ATUKDAT. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 


GRAMMAR. 


it all up. The water was froze. It 
freezed last nifiht. They had swam 
across tlio river. We drunk wine 
and water I seed him twice, hut lie 
never saw me. Have jou catchvd it? 
His nerves were much shook. As 
soon as tliey had rancr the bell, the 
door was o|)ened. He was chose in 
preference Hus he itave you thi* 
money? You have not erowed niucli 
I knowcd tiiat. They run as lust as 
they could. The things are took away 
now. 

^ - 

P. Certain parts of the verb 
to lie and to lay, arc often mis¬ 
taken one for the other. I’hc 
perfect tense of the verb to he 
is I lay; which is like the pre¬ 
sent tense of the verb to lay. 
To prevent any confusion with 
these two verbs, you must 
think a little. 1 lay^ 1 laid, is 
a transitive verb; you see this 
when you say 1 lay down my 
life, I laid the pencil on the 
table. But the verb I lie, I lay, 
or I have lain, is intransitive. 

Ton. Yes, for when you say 
“I have lain down,” the action 
does not pass on to any one 
else. 

P. Similar mistakes are 
sometimes made with the tran¬ 
sitive verb raise, raised, and the 
intransitive verb rwe, rose, 
risen. 

Exercise No. 111.—Correct 


the errors in. the following sei^ 
tences. 

The pencil lays under the table. 
We laid at anchor twdve days. It 
liiys in your power We rose the 
[danlB from seed. Our hens have 
lam fifteen eggs. Ttike It, there it 
|:iys. As I laid in bed I began to, 
r> fleet. It laid very liurd on me.' 
Rise your left foot. Where have you 
lain it? I rose it up as high as I 
ciiiilil. My graiidfatlier geiieially lays 
down uftei dinner. I hiive Iain it on 
llie shelf. All ibose were risen from 
IViui seeds. Three | hniis were laying 
under the tree. He rosi his left arm. 
Switzerland lays between Germany, 
France, and Italy. They Iain him on 
his back. He rose hunself upright. 
How long has it laid lieie * 


* It is one of the general principles 
of Pestaloz/i's system, tliat in must 
cases rules should lie deduced from 
examples, instead of tlie ezamplcs 
••eiviiig only to iHugtriitr rules. In 
the present in'iturice, teiicliers, when 
using these lesson-, slinnld flmt give 
tlicir pupils the ermnphs ; the pupils 
should I lien corrett the vrercises; and 
lastly, with the experience they have 
thus gained, they s/nmlii form the 
rults for thctnerlvrs. Sometimes it 
is belter to give ilie rxatuple first, 
thin the rule; piitiiiig tht> mreite in 
the last place. The oriivr sliould al¬ 
ways depend on the nature of the rule 
and exercise. 

The above graniniatical rules (ex¬ 
cepting the first) have been printed 
before the examples, only on aceount 
of the space which the conversations 
necessary to lead the cliildren from 
I he examples to the lule would oc¬ 
cupy. 


How much belter tbou’rt ntfended 
Than the Son of Ood could be, 
'When from llcutcn ho descended, 
And became a child like thee i 

Soft nnd easy is thy cradle; 

Coarse and hard ihy Saviour lay, 
When his birth-place was a stable, 
And Ilia softest bod was hay. 
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MONDAY. 

SYNTAX. 

Cii APTi:u V. 

THE AKRANOEMENX OF SENTENCES. 


Grammar. 


P. WtiEN you have well 
coTisidered the rules for con- 
struetiiifi; your scutcnccs, you 
may next uh.seive how t«) ar- 
ranjrc their ports, lu inauy 
sentences the sense of tlic wliole 
may he altered by a dilferenee 
in the arran^enient. Thus: 

Paj>a, wlio was very ill, sent for 

tho doctor. 

Pupa sent for the doctor, who was 

very ill. 

W. In the first instance, 
papa, you say that you were ill; 
and in the second, you say that 
the doctor w^as ill; yet there 
arc the same words in each 
sentence. 

L. Will you show us what i.s 
the coniinon way of arranging 
the words in a sentence? 

P. Y'es, here is a simple sen¬ 
tence. 

The blind man carried a stick. 

Here you have tho following 
order;—the adjunct, i\\Q subject, 
the predicate, and the object. 
f)r, if you eall these parts by 
tlicir names, as “parts of 
speech,” you have an adjective., 
nominative, verb, and objective. 

Again— 

I like to talk about him. 

Here is an intransitive verb, 


“f like,” so that the accusative 
is governed hy tlie jni'p(jsiujt)n 
about. The first verb, I hke, .vlso 
governs the second Acrl), * to 
talk, in the infinitive mood. 
Tlie verb is, you sec, placed 
before the infinitive which it 
governs, and the prepositicjii is 
placed bejore the aecusati\ o it 
governs. 

Thus you may make five 
rules for whnt is called the 
nrdinanj arrangement of sen¬ 
te nee.s. 

In the onniNAnT arranoemiint 
of spiitCDCCs, yenerally, 

(1.) 'Y\\a adject ice is placed ho- 
fnro the nuuu il qimlilies. 

(;?.) Tlio nominative is placed 
hefoi'u its verb. 

(y.) The verb is placed before 
the accusative it governs. . 

(4.) The oet'h is placed before the 
inlinitive which it governs: and 

(5.) The preposition is placed 
before the nccusuiivo which it 
governs, 

W. Arc there any exceptions 
to these rules ? 

P. Yes, many; when we 
have finished our lesson, you 
may amuse yourself by trying 
to make some. I hare often 
told you that there is no rule 
without an exception. 
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Jk*si»l»'s the ordin.'irv urmnjjc- 
nienr there is another, called 
th(‘ If/ieloriml airangeinent. By 
til is ^^e iiiciin the arranfjcinciit 
in the sentences of a ])i(‘cc of 
oratory, or j>oetry. llerc is a 
sentence from the splendid 
sjioech of the Ajiostle Paul to 
tiic Athenians:— 

“ Whom tlicrefore ye ipnormitly 
worship, him tleclare 1 unto y»ni.” 

Kow, in the ordinary ar- 
ranjjeinent (uhicJi is used in 
eon\ers.ition) the sentence 
would have been made tlius. 

4* I llicreforc doelnre urilo you 
Him wliom yc ignoruntly wor- 
Bhip.” 

W. Yes, hut as the Apostle 
\\as not eonversinp, and was 
makiii*; a sjiceeh, he arranged 
his \\Mids as he liked—that was 
u Jilu fnnvii! arrangement. 

J\ You are not (piitc right ; 
you slioiihl say that he arranged 
the ^\ords in the most stiiking 
m.'xnrnn', or in the best way to 
excite attention. 'When sen- 
tenees arc t/nes formed, we s.ay 
, that they have a rhetorical ar¬ 
rangement. 

L. 'J'lic .sentence by the 
Apostle Paul is by no means in 
the ordinary arrangement. The 
nominative /, instead of being 
first, is tlie last word but two; 
the objective whom is placed 
before the verb icorshij), which 
governs it; and the objective 


him is ])Iaced before the transi¬ 
tive verb declare. What arc 
the rules for the rhetorical ar¬ 
rangement ? 

P. It is impossible to make 
any. The arrangement must 
depend upon the taste of the 
speaker, or the matter of the 
sentence. 

'riiere arc, however, four 
points to be ob'^erved in making 
sentences. One point is ele- 
(jauve; the second, ’»\hich is 
more important, is force; a 
third and still more imjmrtant 
point is clearness; and the last 
and most important point is 
correctness. 

I might give you ninny rules 
for composition, but you would 
not rcmeniber them. Such 
vnles can he best reniemliercd 
when you have felt the want of 
them, and have made them for 
yourself. You may, llo^^ever, 
liear in mind these four [loiiits: 
compose with elegance, force, 
clearness, and eoireelncss. 

Exekcisb No. llo. — Write 
the, following RheAorical mid 
PocAictd sentenceSf according to 
the, ordinary arrangement :— 

(jn-ul iH Uiaiiii of tin: Lplii'isinns. 
Fallen is Hahyloii, tliiit pivut I'ity. 
Ill ilic dark bliip sky loti kfop, wliile 
you tlirnuf;li niy (.■iirtuiiis|i(‘(‘]i. Around 
tli(> one wiritiy iiiKht, (lie fanner’s 
rosy cliililren siu. As llie door on its 
liiiiKrs, so lie on his bed turns his 
sides, (ind his shoulders, and his 
heavy head. 


’Tis doing our duty, notchnuging our lot, 

That brings truest pleasure and peace; 

And wbeUier we share in earth’s treasures or not, 
We may share in its joys if wc please. 
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Botany. 


THE JTJSSIEUAN SYSTEM. 


TH AL AMI FLORALS. 

Order 10. Ciik^kweed Plants. 

( Caryophyllnceoi.') 

P. You will find some plants 
in this order, whioh arc not 
mTidi like the chickwced. They 
grow in temperate and frigid 
parts of the world; there you 
may see them on the moun¬ 
tains, in hedges, nn«l in waste 
plaees. Some grow on old walls 
and the ruins of aueient castles. 

A. Have you brought any 
with yon, j)apa? 

P. Yes, but I was going to 
sav that inaiiv of them have 

•/ V 

been much improved by enlti- 
vation. Here is one. 

W. This is a beautiful flower 1 
it is a Curnalion 

l\ Here is another. 

X. This is a Sireet WHIiam. 

P. And here are ami 

a large Pkotee. Here is another. 

Jon, This ixJiorhelor' aSntton • 
and here, see, is a Raggedliobin. 

L. And hero is a piece of 
Chickvve(‘d. What an insignifi¬ 
cant plant it seems amongst the 
“civilized” members of the fami¬ 
ly. How can it be like them ? 

P. Suppose you had run wild 
all your life time, and were 
placed with your brothers and 
sisters when dressed in their 
best clothes, yon would not 
seem to belong to the family. 
So let us see what particulars 
belong to all these plants. 

The order is arranged in two 
divisions, according to a certain 
diflierence in the calyx. Here 
is a single pink; its calyx ,ha8, 
you sec,^ five sepals, but they 


are united so as t«- form a tube. 
Now look at the flower of this 
chickweed-, it has five sepals, 
also, but they arc divided. All 
the flowers of the order which 
have a tubular calyx, Ibrm the 
first division..such ns thcXf/cAa/s 
Ragged RoInn^Jiarhe/or's linttnn^ 
Street William^ Coniinon Pink., 
Carnation, the Cockle, and the 
Label's Catrhjly ^ this division 
is called Silknack.e. 

Tho.se u ithout a tubular calyx 
arc the Chickweed^ Sjiurrey, 
Sandwort, and others, 'riieso 
form the division Ai..sina(’e. 13 . 

W, Yoji havconly told ns one 
distinction of the or<lev yet, papa. 

P. 'rrue; T said that 1 hese 
flowers are alike, bccaii.se they 
all have five sepals. They also 
have five petals; though one or 
two may be met with, having 
only four; these petals, in nlo^t 
of the order, are .slit. Thir<lly, 
in almost every case the stanwns 
are twice ns many as the petals. * 
Thus you will .sec a whorl of 
five sejials, a whorl of five pe¬ 
tals, and within, a whorl of ten • 
stamens. Here is the plan upon 
which they are arranged;— i 
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By this picture you may seosoiiic 
other distinctions of the order. 
Fourtlily, the ovary is a capsule; 
it is oiie-cellcd, and has ^central, 
instead of a parietal, placenta: 
around this i>laccntamany ovulea 
arc clustered. It has many 
styles. I'ifthly, these plants 
arc alike in their leaves, they 
arc oi>posite, and undivided, 
or entire, us \vc say. 

W. Ur you sometimes call 
leaves that are not divided 
simple leaves, do you not? 

P. Yes; these simple leaves 
ard not only oyipositc, but they 
are ^vithollt stipules. You may 
see this, particularly in the 
leaves of a pink. Those long 
narrow leaves are so simple that 
they have only a single vein 
running from one end to the 
other. You might thus think 
that the ])hint is an Endogen, 
if it were not for the number of 
its petals, .and its seeds. 

There is one more distinction; 
this we shall got from the stem. 
What do you call the joint at 
which the leaf springs from the 
stalk ? 

L. It is called the node. 

P. And if you look at the 
. nodes of the pink, you may sec 
that they arc thicker than the 
stalk; they are little swellings. 
Thus we say, sixthly, and lastly, 
that these plants have tumid 
nodes. 

'J'he last two particulars are 
special distinctions of this order. 
It is said that there are no 
other Exogens with j^olypetalous 
Jtowers, Juiving opposite undivided 
leaves without stipuleSj and stems 
with tumid nodes'* 

W. Now, shall I count up 
the distinctions of the order? 
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P. No, you may wait one mi¬ 
nute, fori have a word or two to 
say on the uses of these plants. 

The species of the order, ex¬ 
cept the pinks and carnations, 
arc generally inodorous and iu- 
sipi<l. Some of the wild species 
are used as food by small animals, 
and one is used as “ fodder ’* for 
cows, during the winter. 

Jj. Which is that, pa])a? 

P. The plant callaU Sfmrrey. 
In the Netherlands and Ger¬ 
many, after the corn has been 
reaped, the spurrey seed is sown 
oTi the stubble. In eight weeks 
it is ready to be cut. It is 
much liked for cows, because it 
is said that when they eat it, 
their milk is more abundant, 
and richer. Hens, too, eat this 
spuirtiy greedily, and it is sup¬ 
posed to make them lay a greater 
nninher «>f eggs. 

We will now make the sum¬ 
mary of the order. 

Order Ciiickwkbd Plants. 

(Curyoph yllaeccB.) 

[Parts.) TJicsc plants .are k nown 
by having (1) Jive petals; (2) five 
sepals, sometimes four; (3) twice 
IIS ninny stamens m petals; (4) 
an ovary forming ueapsnlc, liaving 
a contra! idaconta, on which are 
many ovules; (5) the leaves are 
long, narrow, undivideil, and oppo¬ 
site, they have no stipules ; (C) 
they have tumid nodes. 

( Varieties.) The order is ar¬ 
ranged in two divisions: Ist, Si- 
'enaceee, or llowcrs with a tubular 
calyx; such as the Pink, Sweet 
Williiiin, and Itaggcd Ilohin. 2rid, 
Alsinacere, or llowers with the 
sepals divided; sneh as the Chick- 
weed, Sandwort, Spurrey, (tc. 

( Uses.) Tiiese plants are not 
much used by man, except llic Spur¬ 
rey', whioli atiurds fodder fur cows. 
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Order 11. Tifii Er,AX Plants. 
{Linacetje.') 

I\ ITku]:: is a profty bine 
flower. It’ you go to Yorksliire 



1. TliB'FiA'Kl’r tintii(i^sinium) 

a. Tliv luini.iUrlpilous bMiui'iis (iimrh lu.ig 
Tllill'll). 


yon m.ay see large fields of 
tlicsc flowers—blue fields, 
ir. Wbat is it called, p.apa? 
P. Never mind its name yet. 
I just want to show yon how 
uaefiil it is. Here is something 
for you to drink. 

iV. 1 don’t like that; it looks 
so nastf/. 

P. Put the spoon in it. ■ 


IV. Yes, it is nasty. See 
how slippery and slimy it is! 

Jon. Let me taste it. 1 think 
I know what it is. Yes, it is 
Unseed-tea. I know, because 
mamma gave me some wlicn I 
had a cold. I liked it when it 
was Avarm. 

P. To be sure! it is really 
nice then. This slippery sub¬ 
stance is a glim or vvtcilaye 
iVom the seed of this little phitit. 
When you have a eoiigli it is 
very soothing and “ demnlecnt,” 
as the <loctors say. 

Here is something else. 

L. Yes ; that is linsccfl-f)//. 

P. And here is something 
else. 

Ion. What .a curious cake? 
Is it good to cat? 

P. Ask a bullock when it is 
ninter time—he Avill tell yon 
that it is as gooil as breail and 
butter; tind further, that A\ith 
a little sweet turnip from order 
4 ((’’rncifcrie), it makes him a' 
most expcllent meal. 

X. lint what is it, papa ? 

P. It is o?/-c(//iV'. it is made 
from the seeds of this plaiTt 
jiresscd together when all the 
oil possible has been pressed 
out of them. 

Here are the seeds in another 
form. You don’t happen to 
have any swelling, sore ])lace, 
tumour or boil, Willie, do you? 

W. No I am quite well— 
thank you. 

P. That is a pity, because if 
you were not, you might prove 
iiow useful these ground seeds 
are. You see that they form a 
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^our, which we call “linsced- 
ineal.” With a little warm 
water and some meal, I could 
make you a linseed poultice. 
All enormous quantity of lin- 
sced-mcal is consumed fur 
poultices in the hospitals. 

Ion. The seeds of the plant, 
then, are very useful; but is 
any other part of use? 

P. Yes. The stalks arc the 
must useful part. I'hey aflbrd 
the substance called Jlax. The 
plant itself is called the Jlax 
plant. 

Ion. There I We have got 
its Aauic at last. But why do 
you not call its seed y/u:t;>seed 
instead of /i«-secd. 

P. Because the prefix/la isde- 
rived from the hiiin word linum^ 
which is the botanical name 
of the plant. The llax when 
made into cloth changes its 
name and becomes /men, like 
the linseed. The Latin w'onl 
linum is itself derived from a 
Celtic word, ///«, a thread. 
From this we probably have 
also the English word line. 

• L. I wish you would tell us 
how the stalks of that little 
plant arc made into fine white 
linen, like Willie’s collar.' 

. P. The manufacture of 
linen docs not belong to our 
subject. I may, however, give 
you one or two particulars. 
The plants arcpicked and soaked 
in water to dissolve the gummy 
sup which holds the woody 
fibres together. By various 
processes called combing, 
scutching, and heckling, the 
stalk is reduced to a bundle of 
dry threads. These threads 
are worked into linen by ma¬ 
chinery. The linen is whitened 
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by a ])rocess called blcacbing— 
sometimes it is exposed to the 
air —sometimes it is acted upon 
by chloT ide of lime. 

1 will sum up the uses of this 
plant once more. 

1. The fibres of the stalk 
produce linen. 

2. The seeds supply oiV, 
which is used in painting, in 
varnish, and as a drying oil. 

3. They also siipjdy a mucil¬ 
age, which we caill liusu'd tea; 
it is used as a medicine. 

4. They may also be made 
into oil-cake^ for cuttle, and 

5. They may be ground into 
a powder and form a good 
poultice for sores, w'ounds, &c. 

Ion. Where is the fiax-plant 
found principally, papa? 

P. Holland and Belgium 
have the principal linen manu¬ 
factures—the broivn-liullandy and 
Belgium Inccy made from llax, 
arc well known. lu Ireland 
the linen manufacture is one of 
the priiic.ipal. England, Scot¬ 
land, Kussia, France, Egypt, 
and now Australia, are also 
flax-growing countries. 

\V. Now will you tell us the 
varieties of this order? 

P. The two principal sorts 
arc 1st, the phiut w'hich lyc 
have been talking about. Its 
botanical name is linum u.sitatis~ 
simum; this name is a very fit 
ona| for usitatissimum means 
“ most useful.” The 2nd prin¬ 
cipal s]>ccies is the linumperenne. 

differs from the first, in being 
a perennial plant. 

IF. That means that it lasts 
several years. 

P. But we must finish our 
history of these jdants by a 
description of their 
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L. I will notice the xepn/s. 
This pliiut hiu five sepals ar- 
raii^etl iti a wnorl. 

They arc not arrangefl in 
a complete whorl; and tlius 
they difier ii'uin the 10th order, 
the cdiickweed i)lants. You 
may oh-ferve tliat two sepals 
arc outside the others, and 
overla[» them. When any sub- 
stiuioes overlap in this way, we 
say they are imbricated. 

Jon. You said before, papa, 
that the sepals and petals of 
the waler-lUy are iinhriciited. 

P. This order then, also h 
imbricated sepals. The petals 
arc always of the same niira))er 
as the sepals. The .stamens ago in 
arc cipial in number to the 
petals. By looking at the cut 
(N6. 2), you will see tliat tliey 
are arranged in one hunch. 
What class in the Liniuean 
system do they therefore belong 
to? 

L. To the IGth class, “mo- 
nadelphia.” 

P. We thus say that they 
arc nionadclphous stamens.” 
At their base you may jilso see 
five small bodies, which arc 
the rudiments of another whorl. 

Let ns next notice the ovary. 
How many divisions are there? 

Ion. 1 count ten. 

P. [t appears to have ten 
but really there arc only five 
C(*lls; each of these cells i.s 
partly divided by a partition, 
which begins at the outer Avail. 
Such a ]mrtition is called a 
spurious dissepiment. 

W. That is because it is not 
a real one—“ spurious” means 
false. Where is the pistil of 
the ovary? 

P. You may observe it in 


the floAver. There are five 
styles and stigmas, sometimes 
only lour. 

W. You have not told us 
how many seeds there are. Is 
the plant “poly-'-permous?” 

jP. It has not A-ory many 
seeds. You Avill find one large 
seed in each cell. I dare 'lay 
you have seen some lin.seed 

The leaves are worth m>tieiiig. 
You may see that they arc 
simple, alternate, and Avitliout 
stipnle.s. 

La.stly; the difters from 
that of the lOfli order, for k is 
not swollen at the nodes. 

I think that you have now a 
great iminy particulars. You 
bad better sum them up. 

Order —^Tiia Fu.x. Plants. 

{Parts.) These plants are kiiowu 
by having— 

(t) Vive (sometimesfour) sepals, 
iinlincutod. 

(2.) Petals, same miinbcr as 
sepals, rather fugitive. 

(2.) Stamens^ ns imineroiis as 
petals, inoiiuiIelpIiuuH, haviii!; ,-ilso 
a whorl of iiii]ici-feut un(lcvel<)j>ed 
stainens- 

(4.) Ovary, a globular enpsiilo j 
having as many colls as .-opals, 
each divided by a .y/>«/v'i'«.vdisf.opi- 
ment, thus anpearmg to lio doublo 
their real number. 

(ri.) Pistils, llvo, or four, ac¬ 
cording to tlie cells in tlio ovary. 

(0./ Seeds, one in each coll of 
the ovary. 

(7.) The fcflfow are simple, alter¬ 
nate, without stipules. 

(iS.) The stalk is not swollen at 
tlio nodes. ^ 

Varieties.) The Lintim usita- 
tissimum and linum perernie. 

( Uses.) Very iisoful, stalks for 
the linen nianiifucture, seeds for 
their oil, us oil-cake, linsecd-^ca, 
liu-sced poultice, tkc. 
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Order 12. The Mallows. 

P. Allow me to introduce to 
you .some of the plants from 
Order 12. Did you ever {;o 
jihout in the country looking 
among tlic hedges for cheeses ? 

Ion. Ves. Lucy and I used 
to ' em. They arc the 

fruit of the mallow which grows 
in the field. 

P. Here is a “ cheese,” and 
the jdant with it; I have 
brought it from the field, as 
being one of the l*ith Order.' 
H(‘..si(li>s this field mallow, 1 
have brought you something to 
rcpr(‘S'*nt another f?])e<‘ies. 

11 ’. Tliesc are cnn<ih-lozatvies ! 
I will take one if they ar<‘, nice. 

/\ You inav taste one, thev 
are made with the juice of the 
M<ii di-iindlow. This Juice is a 
thick iransparent “mucilagi-,” 
ami it has very healing proper¬ 
ties ill cases of <'old or cough. 

Hi'ie are others of the order 
whi(;h 1 gathered from the 
garden. 

L. Thi.s is iny fine crimson 
flower, the Malu/>e (•'nmdi/hra; 
ami here arc the white and 
pink Lurntera. 

loll. And here is the beauti¬ 
ful Ilihi.scHS. IlHnscus Afri- 
cduns" the gardener called it 
when he put in the seeds. I 
supjiose it grow’s in Africa. 
Hasn’t it a beautiful#yc? 

ir. Look, Jon, papa ha.s cut 
some flowers from my IJoUy- 
hock. Is the fine Iloliyhock a 
relation of the common field- 
mallow? 

3G0 


P. Yes. It is one of its rich 
relations, just as the rich C/otvi- 
pink is related to the chickweed. 

But I have something move 
remarkable to t(*ll you. You 
would hardly think that the 
mallow is related to the giant 
Gossypium. 

W. No, T sllould'e^ for I 
don’t know wdio that giant is. 
Where docs he live ? 

P. If it i.s right to call a 
flower he, you may say that he 
inhabits nearly all places. The 
(lossypiiim goes A\ith you to 
'school, and there you weary 
your eyes with reailmg from 
(ios.sypiutn, and with writing 
on it, (jiossypinm goes with 
vou to bed, \ nu .sec it w hen \ ou 
wake in the morrmig, ami when 
you come down to breakfast. I 
do not know' wdi.it we should 
do without it, for it is used in 
almost every room intliehou.se. 
Without it the bed-room draw¬ 
ers would be almost eni]»ty. It 
is a most intimate friend to 
nearly all the world, for not 
only do you wear it about your 
person, but Indian.s, Arabs, 
and others are dressed in it. 
The negroes wear if, and the 
peojile of all ipiarlers of the 
world. Gosst/pium has given 
rise to great citic.s, where, tens 
of millions of pounds worth are 
' inually used. Nearly two 
millions of peojile depend upon 
it for their means of living, 
and more than 500,000.000 lbs. 
weight is imported into these 
towns every year. The length 
of web spun from the Gossy- 
pium every year in tlicsc towns, 
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would wind round the globe 
nearly five hundred thous.'iiid 
times. 

IV. You may well call it a 
giant, pupa, avIicji it winds 
round about the Avorld in that 
way. lint please tell us its 
common name. 

P. You ought (o know its 
name iVoni this account of it. 
It is called by the Arabs Kntn 
or Kulnn, from which we make 
the word— 

\V. f^oftnn, of course. I 
thought It was cotton all the 
while, lint is the cotton plant 
a very large one. 

P. No. Here is a part of one. 


Tin; COTTON rr,\NT 


((jro«siy/'i)oii Air j'll Mm ) 

I callcil it a ffiant because of 
its great use, not, because of its 
size. 

i. I shall always remember 



what order the cotton plant is 
in, because it is next to that of 
the flax plant. We often wear 
cotton and linen together; in- 
dcciL thev are sometin os woven 
together in the same jiiece of 
cloth. The stuff for the white 
window-blinds is made of linen 
an<l cotton mixed; it is onlled 
IJllinU. 

J\ Only you must remember 
tliat the material for linen is 
made from the #/«//• of the ilax 
plant, Avliilc cotton is ])roduccd 
iVoTH the .'•■mA'. The capsule of 
the plant is rather large, be- 
caiiNO the seeds are imbcddiAl 
in fine down or hair. You 
see that one of these capsules 
(nv pod as wo call it) is burst¬ 
ing. (tSVe cut.') 

A. Yon told ns, pa])a, .‘jothc- 
ibing about the linen manufac¬ 
ture; do tell us bow this down 
is made into cotton (doth. 

P. Very well; the cotton is 
pickeil directly the capsule 
i liursts. If allowi'd to lie ex- 
I ])osed the sun gi\cs it a yellow 
tmee. When picked, tin* great¬ 
est didiculty is to sc'iiarate the 
seeds anddownv tibres, because 
tb esc tibres grow /'/owi tlie seed. 

li'. How is it done, papa? 

P. In India, and other ]<art.s^ 
' the seeds are picked ont by 
I band, but in America this is 
done much more quickly by 
machine. I will read you the 
jiceount given of thc^e downy 
hairs. 

Kntun (or Cotton) is cnc of tlie 
Tinincs given by Ike Ar:.'i» to a 
filniiieiitous luuticr produced by 
tlic Burface of the seeds of OoBey- 
piiiiM. It consists of vegetable 
Iiiiirs, of considerable length, 
springing Jrom the surface of 
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tlie seed-coat, 'mid filling up the 
cuvity of the deed-vessel. Ifairs 
fire extremely common on tlie sur¬ 
face of plants, but are frequently 
unobserved because of their mi¬ 
nuteness. On the surface of 
they are uncommon, but are found 
in plants of the MalvaceiB,” 
and in several other species. 

In this description, it is added 
that 

Vegetable hairs consist of cel¬ 
lular substance; and like all 
such tissue (which is the same as 
that of the leaf), they have thin¬ 
ness and tranH])areiicy. The hairs 
of cotton when put in water ami 
niagiiitiod, look like Hut narrow 
ribands. They break much more 
easily than tlie fibres of the fiax 
plant, which are a woodjf tissue. 
Thus, cotton cloth is well known 
to be inrerior to linen in strength, 
for tlie k'uJ’ij tissue is the weakest, 
while tlio woody tissue is the 
strongest part of the plant.* 

I should like to read to you 
of tlio wonderful liiieness to 
which tliu hiind-spiniicrs of 
India, with their delicate fin¬ 
gers, can draw out the cotton 
iibres. So gauzy and transpa¬ 
rent iii'e tile line muslins thus 
made, that they are called 
“ woven uir.” 

1 must add that there arc 
sevetaL kinds of cotton. Some 
produce a lung and delicate 
fibre, which is very white; 
otlicr kinds produce a short, 
Coarse, and Imd-culourcd fibre. 
In America the finest kind is 
the fi/nc^-sced cotton. It is 
pi opcrly called “ tScii-island 
cotton,” because it was first 
discovered on an island. It 


* Penny Cyclopiedia. 


i requires the sea air for its 
I healthy growth; the further it 
' is removed from the sea, the 
more inferior it becomes in 
I quality. The common sort of 
cotton in America is called 
^reen> seed cotton. 

Both these kinds are from 
the herbaceous cotton plant. In 
India, Arabia, and Egypt, 
there is anoiher kind called the 
Iree-coiUnx ; i t son i ctinics reaches 
the height of 15 or 20 feet. In 
the Mauritius, Chinn, &c., 
there is a species which is not 
high enough to be culled tree- 
cotton, hut it is higher tiiiin the 
herbaceous cotton. It is, there¬ 
fore, tailed the shfuh-coiUm, 
It has the curious botanical 
mime of Gossypium reliyiosuia. 
One kind of this shruh-cutton 
is always of a light yellowish 
brown colour, and from this is 
made a yellowish brown cloth 
called Nankeen, 

Ion. I have worn Nankeen. 
It is so called from Nankin, the 
place where it is made. 

P. That is true; but how we 
have run away from the sub¬ 
ject of our lesson! Order 12, the 
Mallow plants. I have not yet 
finished the account of their uses. 

You see fhen we may almost 
say of one single tribe of the 
order (the Go.s.sypinm) that it 
is of all plants the most useful 
to man; it is the principal tribe 
on which he depends for doth- 
intj. I*erhaps the only tribe 
\.hich is more important is the 
grass tribe, on which we depend 
for food ; this supplies us with 
all the kinds of corn, rice, &;c. 

We will finish our account of 
this order next week. 
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Order 12. Tiik Mai/lows— con- 
imued. — {Malvacece). 

The Bomuax. 

(Bombactie). 

P. You Iiavc not heard of 
half the uses of Order 12. You 
may rcineniber that the marsh¬ 
mallow and othei's are usei'ul as 
medicine^ because of thf' muci¬ 
lage in their juice; it is also used 
as a poultice. The inucibigc in 
one species in the East and 
West Judies (the Hihiscus escu- 
hnU's) is so nutritious that it is 
used to thicken soups. 

The petals are also useful. 
The petals of one kind of I Iilns- 
'cus yield a black juice. This 
is used in China to blacken the 
eyelashes and slioe leather. 
One species of the Hollyhock 
trihe yields a blue colour. 

But one of the uses of theMal- 
vacem is like that of Order 11. 
Some of them have tough fibres 
in their stalks, like flax. The 
Stalks of one .species of Hibiscus 
are used to make cordage; it is 
sai<i that this cordages was for¬ 
merly plaiti'd by the slave drivei's 
of the West liulies to make their 
whips. There! I tliinkyoumay 
say that on the whole this is a 
vertf useful order. 

1 have mentioned the placeji 
where these ])laiits are found. 
If you have been looking at 
your map, you will have no¬ 
ticed th.at they grow principally 
in the tropics and warm tempe¬ 
rate countries. As you get into 
the colder temperate countries 


the specie 8 degenerate in beauty 
and in .size. 

But it IS not enough to know 
the uses and place of this order. 
You must also learn to duiiia- 
guish its plants from others. 

[V. And to do so, we must 
examine the pails. IShall I 
examine this Mallow? 

P. Yes. 

W. 1 will begin with the 
ovary. Here is one of the 



Ripu Capsule of tlu- Contmnn Miillotr. 
(Malt a luUt is ) 

cheeses which we used to pick 
iu the country. 1 .supj)ohe I 
must call it a capsule now? 

P. Yes. I will cut it in half 



Ilori/oiiUI Scftinn of Citp^ulo 

(miiijtn/ied). 


for you. Now look at the 
inside. What do you observe? 
L. I notice, 1st, tttat it is 
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divi<led into several carpels; 
and 2iully, that each cnrpel 
contains one seed, which fills up 
all the space. 

P. This ovary is like those of 
most of the order. When carpels 
thus contain one seed, they are 
said to be vionospermoun. Hut 
you renicniher that the seeds 
of the others arc more or less! 
hairy. These carpels easily | 
separate when the ovary is riy)C. 

W. I renieniher that that 
was the case when we were 
gathcriii}; the ^eeds of our 
Lavatera, in the };anlen. 

. P. I cannot show yon a 
pistil; hut I may tell you that 
one style arises from each of 
the carpels, and that these 
styles unite and appear like one 
column. 

Inn. We will notice the sta¬ 
mens. 'File filaments are like 
those of order 11. They unite | 
at the base and form one 
hunch, so that they are moiia- 
fle/jjlions. 'J’hev are verv nnme- 
7'0K<if tf) 0 , anti are Injiioffunons 
like those of other Tlial.imi- ^ 
florals. ; 

L. 1 will examine the petals, j 
There arc five; these in the ' 
bud are twisted in a curious , 
manner. 

P. ^riie sepals are rather sin¬ 
gular. TUe\j^ too, are five in ' 
number, like the petals. You 
may observe, however, that 
they ftmm a complete whi*rl, 
and outside the calyx there are 
three bracts, which form an in-. 
ooluei'um (sec vol. iv., page 2.‘Ut). 

W. Yes; here it is. Tlie 
invohicrura is like another 
calyx. 

P. The leaves are worth 
noticing,because in the diCcrent 
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plants they arc more or less, 
divided ; they also have stipules. 

The stems also vary, hut in 
most cases they arc hain/. 

Ijastly. Hitherto most of the 
orders have been herbaceous, 
but here we have herb.s, shrubs, 
ami trees. 

J said that the order is a most 
useful one; it is also most heau- 
tiful. 'I lie Pombax tree and 
others (which we will notice 
directly) have been scjiarated 
from it; and before then it 
eontained most of the grandest 
flowers in nature. Still, how¬ 
ever, there remain the lT(dly- 
hock, the Ilihiscus, Afalo)!**, and 
Lavatera, which, especially in 
the warmer climates, arc niag- 
niticent flowers. 

Onler 13. Tirw Mallow rnANTS., 

f Parts.) Tliis order may bo 
distinguished by having— 

(1.) Orur //inanv carpel?, 
whiidi are mnnospermons. (3.) 
Stf/frs, sninc niniibcr as (*ar]icls 
united into one column. (3.) ,Sta¬ 
mens, nnMicron?, lij'pngvnons, iind 
monadciphoiis. (4.i Petals, gone- 
rally .^ 1 , fwisled wJicii in the bud. 
(;j.) Sepals, same nnmbcr ns petals, 
often having an involncruin out¬ 
side consisting of tlii'oc liracls, np- 
jicaring like a Becond calyx. (6.) 
Lenees, allcrriafc,, divided, wilb 
stipules. (7.) Seeds, and stems, 
soinetimcs hairy. (8.) being eitlinr 
plants, trees, orshrtihs. 

{Plaee.) Pound in tropienl and 
warm temperate countries. 

[Varieties.) The order contains 
the Mallow, Luvatcpa, Uollyliock, 
Hibiscus, Cotton Plant and olbers. 

[Uses.) //iff of seed for manu¬ 
facture of eotton cloth ; ,fihees of 
stem for cordage &c.; vmcilnge of 
sap from leaves or stalk as nu'dicino 
and poultice; luuoilago of seeds as 
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a nutritious tliickeiiin^ for soup ; | 
liCUds of some species for dye. 

The dowers of tins order are 
some of tlio most beuutiful in 
nature. 

Tub Bom BAX Trees. 

There are in the tropics some 
pigaiitic trees. They difllr 
from the 12th order, principally 
in their siz&i also in their m/yj:, 
and in tlieir stu/mms, ahich are 
not inoinidelphons. In almost 
every other respect they exactly 
rcstmdde 'the Mallow plants, 
and were included in the same 
order, hut they have lately 
been separated from them. 

r will mention one or tuo 
particulars of these trees. 

'File /ioHibnx, or Silk-rotton 
Tim, is so called from bomhyx, 

• one of the (Jreek names for 
cotton. 'J'he seed-pods are 
tilled with fine silky liairs. It 
is impossible, however, to spin 
tliese line fibres into threads. 
lia\in^no tooth or roiighiu'.ss' 
at the edpes they will not hold 
together so as to form thread. 

IF. Are the fibres of no use 
then ? 

P. Yes; this silk is used to 
stuff cushions and beds ; and a 
sort ofyi'/f has been made from 
it. The liuuibax is of great 


size ; its wood too is light, and 
from its great trunk a canoe 
large enough to hold 150 men 
has been made. 

But even the grc.at Boni^iax 
has its superior in size, 'riierc 
grows on the western coast of 
Africa a tree called 
breath and in Kgypt called the 
Uoabub. It has also been 
called Ai hre de viille ans (tree 
of a thousand years). It is said 
to be the largest tree in the 
world. One tree that a as mea¬ 
sured was supjiosed to be .'^jl.'iO 
years ohi, and \\as 7‘i feef^ 
liigli. The circumference of its 
gigantic trunk was nearly 100 
feet. One of the roots of this 
tree ^\as laid bare, and it mea¬ 
sured 100 feel in length. Each 
of the great branches was cciual 
to a monstrous tree. 

It is a useful tree in that 
climate, for it furnishes articles 
of fciod and clothing; it also 
supplies a medicinal food, which 
diminishes the pers])iration 
caused by the great heat, &c. 

There are many more large 
trees in the order. One with 
prickly fruit is called the J)nr{o 
(fiom the Malay word diny, a 
thorn), and would be well worth 
noticing if we had time. 


THE WISH. 

Mink be a cot beside a hill, 

A i)ee-liivc hum shall soothe my ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With ninny a fall; shall linger near. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Knelt frngriiiit llowcr tliat sips the dew; 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet gown and uprou blue. 

* llOOERS. 
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P. The various parts of sen- 
tcncos arc separated from each 
other hy stop'^. The art of 
iisiufj tiiese stops correctly is 
called punrtnatwn. The pnne- 
tiiatirm of a sentence is almost 
as important as its construc¬ 
tion or arran^iemoit. 

Tiie following are the prin- 
•cipal slops;— 

TIic Conmm, marked . . , 

'I'lie iScitiicoIori . • . . ; 

The Onion.; 

Tlio I’criod, or Full Stop . 

The Ihisli. 

Tlio Inlerropation . . 

Tlio Note of Admiration 
rarcntiiescs.() 

n'here is no exaet law ns to 
the. IcMigtli of each stop. This 
depends upon wdicther you are 
reading slowly or quickly j— 
whether the sufijoct is solemn 
or lively. 

Generally, we stop at the 
comma long enough to count 
owe; at the semicolon you should 
take time enough to count ttro; 
the colon requires twice as long 
a pause as the semicolon ; and 
the period is twice the length 
of a colon. 

Here arc some examples by 
which yon may learn when to 
use these stops, in writing:— 

1. Wy brother’s good conduct 
brought him much praise. 

2. rained very much indeed, 
the week before the opening of the 
Royal Zoological Gardens. 

y. John, who is my friend, t^w 
me. 


4. ITe is a sironcr, healthy hoy. 

•5. My motlier, brotlicr, father, 
sister, and cousin are ill. 

6. lie H strong and liealthy 
boy. 

7. Sir, you ore mistaken. 

Let us examine these sen¬ 
tences. No. 1 is a simple sen- 
t<*ncc; an<l, generally, the ]iurts 
of a simple sentence are not 
separated hy stops. 

No. 2 is also one sentence, 
but it is too long to be uttered 
in one hreath; it is therefore 
divided hy a comma. 

No. 3 is not a sinqde sen¬ 
tence; between the wtirls, 
and smo me. the clause, v'ho is 
mj/ frmitl. Is introiluce<l; a 
Comma is therefore pl:i<*exl be¬ 
fore and after it. Whenever 
any jdirase or accessory sen¬ 
tence is thus introduced, it is 
marked by a comma on each 
side. 

In No. 4 the comma is intro¬ 
duced between the words strovg 
and henithy because they are 
both of the same part of speech, 
and relate to the hoy. In No. .5, 
also, there are several nouns 
employed, forming the subject 
of the sentence, but they are 
not joined by a conjunction; 
they arc therefore separated 
hy commas. In No. G, again, 
the two adjectives, strong and 
healthy^ arc joined hy and; 
therefore a comma is not re¬ 
quired. 

In No. 7, the word Sir is 
seifaratcd from the neighbour- 
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. ing words by a comma because 
it represents the person ad¬ 
dressed. In nearly all cases, 
tbe person spoken to should 
have a comma after it. 

TUB SEMICOLOX—; 

Here are some ‘sentences 
wbiel) ^\ill show you the use of 
the semicolon: — 

8. Straws sAvim on tbe fliirfaco; 
and pearls lie at tlio bottom. 

9. Straws swim on tbe anrface, 
and (bey lia at tbe bottom 

10. Tlie pridn of wealtli is con- 
teinpfible: tbe pride of learning is 
pi(iabl(>: blit tbe pride of dignity 
is ridienloiis. 

No. 8 is a compound .sentence. 
Tlie two .sentences are sepa¬ 
rated b^’^ a semicolon, because 
they are not iuhinnteltf con~ 
'necteil ; one relate.s to straws^ 
and tbe other to pearls. In 
No. 9, however, bo/h parts re¬ 
late to the Straus; they are 
therefore separated by u comma 
only. 

No 10, .again, is a long coin- 
poiitid .sentence. It is made up 
of a number of short ones 
which have, a .slight connection 
with each other; thev are there- 
fore separated only by semi¬ 
colons. 

TUB COLON—: 

Sometimes a .sentence is com¬ 
plete in itself, bnt it is followed 
by another which is used to ex¬ 
plain it, or give it more force; 
in tills case a colon is used. 
Thus:—. 

11. You must read this book: it 
will do you good. 

In the following example you 
will see a number of .sentences 


separated only by semicolons. 
These arc followed by another 
which relates to them all : it 
is nsc<l to explain them, and is 
therefore sejniratcd by a colon. 

12. Tlie difficulty I lia\e always 
found in priicuring work : the 
higli price wliiidi 1 pay for bread; 
(lie large family I have to support; 
flic Miiall wagp.'A wliu’li we arc able 
to earn : tlie.‘ii* are the points which 
lead me to emigrate to Australia. 

THE i»i:iiic)i>— 

Thi.s stop is used at the end 
of every sentence. It is also 
used alter all ahhrevi.ition.sr* 
Thiis:— 

l.'l. Alary Inis gone to bed. 

14. Al.I)—A.B.—A.J).— 

A.AI. 

THE NOTE OE TNTEllIlOO \TlON—? 

THE NOTE OF ADMIRATION —! 

The former is n.«cd :it the end 
of every ijue.stion. The latter 
is used after interjeotion.s, and 
sentences uhich cxprc.'ss sur- 
pri«!e or strong feeling. Thus: 

ITi. 1 low do you do? 

10. Jlow ill you look I 

THE DASH — 

THE parentiik.si:.s —() 

The former is used Avhen 
there is an abrupt change in 
the sentence. The latter is 
used to introduce an inciden¬ 
tal thonghr, which cannot he 
worked up into the sentence. 
Thus:— 

17. lie sometimes counsel takes, 
and—sometimes snull’. 

18, “Know, thou, ibis truth 

(oiiougli for iniin to know), 
'Virtue oloiio is happiness 
below.” 
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You may now su])ply the 
stops in the I'ollowitig exer¬ 
cise :— 

Exeucisb No.lll— 
the necessary stops in the JoU 
lowing extract :— 

In order to relieve the peorde of 
Great iJritaiii of u |iart of the ijiirdeii 
of the tuxri) the miniHtry lesolved t«» 
tax Iho North American coloniua and 
in 17(iu an act of parlinnifot was 
passed iinposin); stamp duties upon 
tiieni this act was received in America 
with tlie j!>reatest indif^nution the eoln* 
Hints contended that by the Driimh 
eoiistilution the subjects eunnot he 
taxed unless by the consent of their 
re)iresciilative8 in parliumeiit uinl lliat 
*lhey lint being represented could not 
bn taxed so great was tliu reiiinnt 
lliat It was found necessary to repeal 
this act but at tlie hiiiiie nine unother 
act wte- iiiudn declaring tiie iigiit ot 
pariiiinierit not only to tux the culo* 
iiies hilt to make laws binding on 
them 111 every case wh.itever 

In 1707 an act was passed layini; a 
tax on tea nnil some otlier iiilKli.s 
imported into the Ainericiin eoloiiies 
this act was not put in foiee and in 
1770 wiien Jail'd North lieeaine ininis- 
ter il was repealed witli rcsjieet to ail 


the articles except tea Lord North 
imagined that a tux ol a very trifling 
amount would not lie olijected to hut 
lie did not sufliciently consider that it 
was the principle of taxation which 
the Americans resisted the people of 
Hosioii in New England violently re¬ 
sisted the attempt to levy the tax on 
tea and tlie inmislry to punish them 
procured an act imposing n strictions 
on their commerce and sent troops 
to enlorce its execution 
A general spirit u( resistance now 
spread over the Ainerieiiii rolunies 
they sent represpntatives to a uenerul 
congress wliieli met at I'lnladelphia 
on tile Util of Septembf*' 1774 and 
that body piihlislied a declaration of 
ilieir resolntioii to delend their rights 
arms and military stores were pro- 
tided in diflereiit places for defence 
iigumst the Biilisli tioo]is and an at¬ 
tempt to sei/e a c^nuiitity of tliese 
proiluei'd a skirmish at Lexington 
I rieur Boston on tlie lUtii of April 1775 
I in wliieli a iiuirilier hotli ot the sul- 
I diers and eolonisls were killed 

Both })arln>s now )iroeeeded to open 
war tliirteen of the colonies ruiinud 
iheniselves into a iniiuii to he eon- ' 
iJneted by delegati's sent to the con¬ 
gress the eolorin"; ol f'liiiiida and 
No\a*^cotiu liowi’ver leinained sle.idy 
III tlieir adlieieiiee to tlie mother 
country— Ou times oj Entjlii>hUistory 


TUB KKDBRRAST. 

PoOTt Robin Bits nnd ainjrs alone, 

Wlioii Hliowors of drivinj^ sleet, 

By the cold winds of Winter blown, 

The cuttajrc-CiiBoinent beat. 

Come, lei him share our chimney-nook, 
And dry Ins dri|if>iiig‘ win*?; 

Sec, little iMiiry sbuta her book, 

And cries, “ Poor Robin, sing.” 
Metliirika 1 hear bis faint reply— 

“ Wboii cnwalipa deck the plain, 

TJic lurk almll« .rul in the sky, 

And 1 aliall sing again. 

“ But in llic cold .and wintry day, 

To you 1 owe u debt. 

That in the aunBlnne of the May, 

I noTcr ahall forget.” 
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SYNTAX. 

CicAiTKR V.— Capital Letters. 

P. TiiEitu arc many more' (1.) T/ieJirst word oP a hook^ 
points to be atlemlcd to when | ('hiipier, plotter, or any other 
f'oiining .sentences. You inn.'.f piece of w riting. 
not only know' what stojw to j (2.) The Jirst icord after ‘JT 
u.se, hut when to n.''C rapitaf'^period ; a.s, P'car Oo<l. Ilonour 
inters. A very fine piece of the King. 

oonipo.sition, with all the sen-j (.3.) TheJirst word after intet'- 
teneogranunatically construct-j/o'/ot/re and exclamatorif sen- 
ad, well arrangcil, and ])unc-'/ewfe.s’; as, Where is your friend? 
tnated, would look very foolish ! She is here! How beautiful a 


with the e.apital letters in their 
w'l'ong places. 

The subject of these capital 


day it i.s! You seem to enjoy it I 
Kxrepfion. —H several such 
sentences are thrown into one 


letters would, perhaps, more I ///•«///#, all of them, cx- 

properly belong to Orthogi'ajdiy lecj)t the first, may begin with a 
than to Syntax, but w'c will in-I small letter, a.s. How long, ye 
troduce it in our prc.scut chap- simple one.s, will ye love sim- 
tcr. 1 have here a lesson ready jplicity? and the scorners de- 
made, which will save me the; light in their scorning? and 
trouble of making one for you;, fools hat(i knowledge? 


it is so well written that I could 
not make a better one, so 1 
will read it. 

W. What book arc you read¬ 
ing from papa ? 

P. It is entitled “ The Young 
Composer it is a very instruc¬ 
tive book, for many a school¬ 
boy, who lias thought that com¬ 
position is a dry study, has 
found out by this book that he 
is mistaken. 

Here is the lesson;— 

) 

Capital letters must begin— 


(4.) The. Jirst word in every 
line of poetry; as— 

** Iluw doth the little biifiy beo 
Iriipri>vo c-acli i.hiniiip' lioiir I 
And {fatlicr ]ion<.>y ull Iho day 
From every opening floirer.'’ 

(.'>.) All proper names; a.s, 
John is in London. Nelson 
was killed in the ship Victory, 
at the battle of 'rrafalgar. I 
will see you on the first Friday 
in April. 

(G.) All adjectives derived 
from proper names; as, English, 
French, Dutch, Spanish. 
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(7.) All quotations given in a 
divert form; as, Sir Philip Sid¬ 
ney, wlicn dying with thirst, 
sent n buttle of water, wliich 
had been brought to him, to a 
wounded soldier, with these 
words:—“Thy necessity is yet 
greater tlian mine I” 

(8.) 77ie piincipnl words in 
the titles of books; as, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Macaulay’s Es¬ 
says. 

(9.) The various names of the 
Deiti/; ns, Jehovah, Almighty, 
God, the Lor<I. 

- ‘”(10.) 'Fhe pronoun /, and tlie 
interjection O, must always be 
cayntal letters; as, I saw the 
ptilace, O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! 

(11.) Beside all these, any 
very important word may be 
distingni.sbcd by a capital; as, 
The Kefoimation. lie has been 
considering Imw he could best 
promote the Cause of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Exeucisk No. 112 .—Where 
necessary change the small letters 
into capitals :— 

(1.) death of addison .—when thi* 
cf'lphriitc'il nddanii wiifi iittlip (idintof 
df'atli, he sent for lurd wnrwirk, n 
I yniini; ninn nearly related to him, 
and flnely iirrornidished, but very ir¬ 
regular In his conduct, he arrived. 


life, linvrever, harely glimmereil in 
the socket; and the dying friend was 
silent, after a pause the youth nd- 
dressed him: “dear sir, you sent for 
me: i hope you have some com¬ 
mands, i shall hold them most sacred.*' 
may the reply make alastine impres¬ 
sion on all who read it I addison took 
him hy the hand and softly said, “see 
in wliat peace a Christian can die." 
ho sfiote with difflculty, and soon 
expired, m tickell’s excellent elegy 
on the death of addison, are these 
lines, 

“ he taught us how to live, and, oh I 
too high 

tile price of knowledge, taught us 
how to diel” 

in winch tiie poet alludes to this 
moving interview.— ivathina. 

(2.) waller, the poet, going to see 
king James, at dinner, overheard u 
very exiraoidinary cniivcrsutiun be¬ 
tween Ins majesty and two prelntcs, 
iiridriw'., bisiiop of winchester, and 
ncile, hishop of dnrhum, who were 
stuiiding heiiiiid llie king’s rliair. 
jumes asked the bishops: “ my lords, 
cannot i take my sulijccts’ money 
wlieii I want it, without all this for¬ 
mality in porliameiitl" the bishop of 
dnrharn readily replied thathc could; 
wlierciipon Itie king turned, and said 
to the idshoti of winchester, “ well, 
my lord, what say you ?’’ “ sir,” 

renlied the bishop, “ 1 have no skill 
lo judge of p.ar]iamentary cases.” the 
king answered, “r.o put offs, my lord, 
answer me presently.” “ then, sir,” 
said he, “ I think it lawful for you lo 
take iny brotlivr neile’s money, for he 
offiTS it.” mr. waller said, “the 
company was pleased with this an¬ 
swer, and the wit of it seemed to 
affect the king."—teathina. 


HOW HEAIILY OD MUST LOVE US. 

How dearly God must love ub, 

And tills poor world of unra, 

To Bprenil hluo Bkios nbove us, 

And deck tlie earth with llowcrs: 
There's not n weed so lowly. 

Nor bird tiint cleaves the air, 

Hut lolln in accents Iioly, 

His kindness and his care. 
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CriAPTEB VI.—ON 

P. You have now heard \ 
something of three parts of 
Grammar, Orthographic Etymo¬ 
logy ^ and Syntax. You have 
yet to hear something of 
Prosody. 

W. What is Prosody ? 

P. Prosody is the part of 
Grammar which relates to the | 
pronuneiiition of words; and 
to the rules for writing poetry. | 
To-day we will only talk of the 
first part. 

rilON UNCIATION. 

There are about thirty-six 
' simple sounds in the English 
language, each represented by 
one or more characters, called 
Lutteus. 

Of these thirty-six simple 
soumls, fourteen arc VowKf. 
Sounds ; that is, sounds 
which can be made by them¬ 
selves, without using any other 
sounds; as, o, c, o. Twenty- 
two arc Consonant Sounds ; 
th.at is, sounds which can be 
m.ade only .along Avith a vowel 
sound, as,*6, t/, k -usually pro¬ 
nounced />ee, deOf hiy. These 
syllables, 6cc, dee, kay, you may 
notice, are the nu/wes—not the 
sou7ids—oi the letters h, d, k. 

The sound of a consonant may 
be uttcrc<l, as nearly as it is 
possible, by putting the letter i 
before it, and then trying to 
sound it without the if as, in ib, 
id, ik. 

The fourteen simple vowel 
.sounds arc:— ^ 


rRONIJCIATrON. 

1. The sound of a as in “ mate.” 

2. The sound of a as in *\far.” 

3. The sound of o as in ‘‘./at.” 

4. Thesound of a ns in ^\fidl.” 

5. The sound of e .as in “ mt- " 

G. The sound of e as in “ iiu 

7. The sound of i as in ^\fine.'' 

8. The sound of / as in “ tin.” 

9. The sound of o as in “ note.” 

10. 'I’lie sound of u as in “ nnt.”,^ 

11 . Tlie sound <»f o as in “aor.’' 

1 2. The sound of u as in 

i:i. The sound of u as in V but.” 
14. Thesoundofuuas in "home.” 

Thus our language has oul}' 
jire letters to represent these 
fourteen simple vowel sounds. 

The twenty-two simple eon- 
sonant sounds are:— 

Seven Elat Sounds, and their 
corresponding Sharp Sounds, 
h, in hear, and in jutir. 

V, in vain, ami f, or ph, in 
fane. 

d, in do, and t, in to. 
th, in thine, and th, in thin. 

g, in gum, and k or c, in king 
ami come. 

z, in zeal, .and s or c, in seal 
and city. 

z, in azure, and sh, in she. 

Four Liquid Sounds. 

I, in law. n, in no. 
m in me. r, in raw. 

Two Semi-vowels, 
w, in war, and y, in yes. 

h, in home, and ng, in king. 

Here again our alj>habct is 

deficient. It has no characters 
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to express tlie following con- 
sonuiit sounds; th in thinc^ tli 
in thin, z in azure, sh, and m/. 

Hesidcs these thirty-six sim- 
: pie sounds, tlicrc arc four am- 
' sounds:—The sound of oi 

[ or OI/, as in voice, ho//; the sound 
j of M or eiv, us in nse, new ; the 
I sound of rh us in church, like 
■ tsh, called ch soft; the sound of 
j or //, SIS in jo//, ijeoi, jmU/e, 
which is coinposcsl of thcsouiul 
of d with the sound of z in 
azure. 

In many words from the 
- Creek language tlie sound of / 
is represented by ph, as in 
philosophy; and in some A^ords 
by f/hq us louf/h. 

The sound of k is very fiften 
represented hy c, then eulletl 
e hard ; ns in mn, eoM/e. Ileforc 
the vowels a, o, a, the vowel 
sound ou, and the liquids I and 
r, c has the sound of k. The 
sound of k is also represented 
by ch, then called hard, as in 
chaos, stomneJi. 

The sound of h is sometinies 
represented l)y v'h, as in who. 

The sound of z is soiuetitnes 
represented by s, as in raise. 

The sound of s is often rc- 
prcscntcil by c, tluui called e 
soft; as in cit//, cell, c//der; 
always before e, i, and y; and 
by sc, as in science. 

The sound of z in azure is 
sometimes represented by s, as 
in confusion. 

The sound of sh is sometimes 
represented by c, s, t, fidlowed 
by i; as in commercial, covtro- 
I versini, mission, partial, nation; 

! or by ch, as in bench. 

The sound of j, or g soft, is 
represented by J, as in jest; and 
usually bv g, before e, i, and y, 
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as in gem, gin, ggmnuslics; 
except in get, geese, give, gig, j 
girl, giddy, and a few others. 

The sound of y is hard, as in 
gum, before a, o, u, h, I, r, and 
on, us gate, got, gulf, ghost, glove, 
grow, gout. 

The sounds of « in fate, e in 
these, i in fne, o in note, n in 
tube, arc called the long sounds 
of these vowel,-, and arc 
usually indicated by a ‘•ilent c | 
after the eousonant. 

The sounds of « in fat, e in 
met, i \njin, o in not, u in tub, 
are called tbc short sounds of 
these vowels, and are usually 
indicated l)y the want of the 
silent r. 

Accent. 

In w'ords of more than one 
syllable, one of the syllablcN ' 
is always pronoiuiced more 
lully than the others, as if it 
were the prin<*ipal sylhihlc in 
tim wan’d. Thi.s empha.sis on 
one syllable is calleil urcent. 

Some Avoids are :ieeented on 
the last syllable, as bejhre/ ; 
others on the last but one, ns 
fol'low, others ou the last but 
two, as, coifnrol, others on the 
last syllable but three, as, 
ag'riculture. 

IVo words spelled in the i 
same way often, have, dijjerent 
meanings, according to their 
accent; thus:—1 Avill never 
desert' him—wc left him in the 
desert. 

lie gave me a pre'sent-^ 
present'my compliments to him. 

Do you refuse' to tell me?— 
throAv RAvay the refuse. 

Nouns arc usually accented 
upon the first syllabic, and 
ve ')S upon the last syllabic. 
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» 

P. Tiin most important event I violent oj)])o.<!ition from the 
(if Anne’s rci^n was the Ihnon -^ Scots, the incasnrc was agreed 
; of Knfjhnidtnul Scotland. Ev'er' to; it lia.s since jirovcJ very ad- 
j since the reign of James 1. tiie' vantagcoiis. 
two kingdom.s iiad been go-; The death of ([ueen Anne 
verned liy one king, but each | happened in 1714, Her ill 
luid its own Parliament. Janies j health is said to liave been oe- 
T. attempted to unite the two ; ea.'iioned by the violent disputes 
Parliaments, but he failed. j between her statesmen of the 
Tlie Scots, at the beginning j Whig and Tory ]»arti<is. Shc^ 
of Anne’s reign, were tilled with j had, howcv'cr, long been an un'-' 
liittcr feeling against the Eng- J happy woman. Since the loss 
lish people. This was caused of her only living son, ahoy of 
! ])artly by the ^Lissacre of Glen- eleven years, in the year 1700, 

I eoe, and jiartly by the unjn.st she had never been cheerful. 

! neglect and ill-treatment of a In 1708, her grief was increased 
tine commercial colony which by the death of her husband, 
they had foundedou the Jsthmm Prince George of Denmark; and 
of Darien. In their anger, the in 1713 another of the famil}', 
Scottish Parliament passed w hat the Elcctress Sophia, the graiid- 
was called the Act of Security, daughter of dames I., died. 
In this they threatened that Queen Anne died in July, 1714, 
they w'ould not submit to a few mouths after the last 
another English king unless event. 

. they had privileges in trade Anne was regretted as an 
C(pial with those of the English, amiable woman, but as a (]ueen 
It thus became evident that, she had scarcely energy, lirin- 
nnless an act of union were ness, or talent enough for the 
passed, the son of .lames 11. ollicc. 

(or fthe Pretender as he was 

called) would gain the Scottish Lesson 41. ANNE. 
crown. Thirty commi-^ioners Pfljrnn to reign . . . 1703 

were, therefore, appointed on Died.1714 

each side, and a treaty was at 

length drawn up. By this The reiyn of Queen Anne is 
treaty the Scots were to retain remarkable principally for the 
their own laws, and the l*rc.s- campaiyns of the Dukk op 
I byterian Church; and were to M.\Ki.noitouoii, the eomjnest 
send forty-liv'c members of Par- o/" Gibualtak, the Union op 
liament to the English House ENUi.ANn and Scotland, and 
of ConiinoiLS, and .sixteen to the the disse}%sions of the Wiiio 
House of Lords. Afters very and Tory jmrties. 



I 
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24th Week. THUESDAY. English Geography. 


TIJE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

UEUEFOKD. 


“Mv DEAR Children,— 

“ You rcmcnibcr how I left 
tliu coacliman and walked back 
to lioss. 

“ On iny way home I Icanicd 
a few other particulars about 
TJerefordshire. After its cider, 
its next famous product is u'ool, 
f'M* the sheep here liavc a fine 
silky wool, like those of Spain. 
Quantities of hops arc also 
grown. There is abundance of 
com in the rich arable land of 
the valleys; and so much at¬ 
tention is given to agriculture 
that the manufactures and 
towns are not important. 

“ liuss is not well built, and is 
chiefly remarkable for its plea¬ 
sant .situation. 

'^'‘Ledbuiy is a clean town, 
but it is not very large. 

“Tlic capital is Hereford a 
a A'cry pleasant old place, with 
broad straight streets, and red 
brick houses. It has a very 
ancient cathedral which a few 
years ago was in a most ruinous 
state; it has since been re¬ 
paired at a very great ex¬ 
pense. 

“I should like to tell you the 
histoiy of this border country; 
to tell you of more than twenty 
old castles which I have heard 
of—of the disturbances made 
by the Wel.sb and Prince 
hlevcelyn —of Hugh de Spenser, 


the favourite of Edward II., 
of Owen Tudor, the grand¬ 
father ol 1 1FNUY VII., who were 
both executed at Ilercford; 
but, alas, my papci is full!—I 
dare say you remember how IJe 
Spenser w'as hung on a high 
gibbet. You may recollect too 
that Given Tudor married 
Catherine the widow of Henry 
V. —Good bye! 

“Your faithful friend, 
“Henry Yoi’ng.” 

IlEUEFORDSninE. 

(Position.)— Hcjefoi dshire is 
one of the counties bordei iny on 
Wfdes; it is at the noith of 
Monmouthshire. 

(Soil and jirodncts.)— This 
hilly county is almost entirely 
nqi-icultural. /ts pi incipal pi o- 
dnets are CiDEii, Wool., Corn, 
and Hors. 'J'he cider is more 
acid than that of Devonshire; 
it is the principal drink of the 
labourers, 

(Rivers and Towns.)— The 
principal rivers are the pic~ 
ivresque Wyk, and the Lreo. 
The principal towns are IIeuk- 
|roKi>, Ross, and Ledhury. 
Hereford is famous for its 
j ancient Cathedral. Ross is 
[famous as having been the resi- 
j dence. of the bemiudent John 
Kyrle. 
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24th Week. FRIDAY. 


PROSODY. 

CHAPTER VI.—rOETIlY. 


P. Yolj may have noticed, 
Ion, when we talk, that the 
accented syllables do not al¬ 
ways occur at rcf^ular intervals. 
Fur instance, listen to this sen¬ 
tence:— 

» 

Ono wintry nifrht tho rosy-1 
cbeckctl cliildrrii of u fanner were 
all round tlie lire. The 

blu’/iu;' fa'jpfols {rave a nice cheer¬ 
ful and jokes and careless 

chat went round from one child to 
another.* 

Ion, The accented syllables 
fall very irrcKnlariy. Tlic ac¬ 
cents are on tlic !2iid, Gth, Dili, 
13th, 17th syllables, and so 
on. 

P. But if we put this into 
verse, there will he this diller- 
ence: we must take care that 
the ac.cfinfs occur rajularly. I 
will write it in this w'ay:— 

Around the fire one wintry n%ht 
The farmer's rosy chihlrcu sat; 

The lu'{rot lent ils blu/dn^ li^ht, 
And jokes went round, and cureless 

chat. 

In this verse yon see the regu¬ 
lar aecont. First, there is an 
unaccented syllable, then an 
accented one. These tw'o syl¬ 
lables make what is called a 
foot. Each line contains four 
of these feet; they are called 


* Thu following little k«iBoii on 
I’roMxly, IS durivud from the same 
Boiirci* Its the c-xcreiBCfl in one of the 
former lessons,viz.: "Dnriirll’g Grum- 
inar made Intelligible to Childrim.'’ 


iambuses. I will give yon some 
examples:— 

1. The Iamdus. 

Each of the following lines 
contains Ate iamimsos; 

In yim | dcr vase | behold | u 
drown | ing ily ; 

Its lit I tie legs I how vain | ly. 
docs I it ply. 

F'ach of tlic following lines 
contains six iambuses: 

The dew' I w.as fall | ing fust, | the 
stars I hegan | to blink 
1 heard I a voice; | itsaid | ‘^niiuk, 
pret I ty crea | turc, diink.” 

I will now show' you a dillcrent 
kind of foot. 

2. The TiiociiEh. 

A foot of two syllables, of 
wbich tlic first is accented, and 
the second nnacccntcd, is called 
a trochee. Each of the following 
lines contains four trochees: 

»Sco tho I leaves a | round us | 
falling. 

Thus to I thdughtlcss | mortals | 
calling. 

Each of tlie two following 
contains three trochees: 

All 3 'c I springs and | fountains, 
Pruicctlio I liord whose { wonders. 

Each of the tw'o following 
lilies consi.'ts of two trochees: 

llich tl.c I treasure. 

Sweet the 1 pleasure. 
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L. Arc there any other feet? 
P. Ych, here is another. 

3. The Anapaest. 

A foot consisting of three 
syllables (the first two unac- 
ccntcil, and the third accented), 
is called an anapoist. 

Kach of the following lines 
consists of four anapiests: 

’Tis llic Yoipo I of llic slug | gnrd 
1 heard | htiii coniplain, 

You have waked | iiio too soon | I 
must slum | her again ; 

As the door | on its iiin [ ges so lie 
I on his hod, 

Turns his sides I and his shoul | 
ders and his | heavy licad. 

A verse sometimes consists of 
a certain number of feet, with 
an oflditional syllahh. This is 
called liT/permater, or over mea¬ 
sure. 

4. TIypekmetek. 

Each of the following lines 
consists of three anapaists, and 
I. an additional syllable : 

And I firm | ly believe | if thou 
knew’st | Jier as I ] do, 

Thou would’st choose | out a whip 
V. 1 pi”o ^h'st I to he tied | to. 

' Each of the following lines 
contains five iambuses, and an 
additional syllable. 

I Worth makes | the man | and want 
I I of it I the fel | low, 

Thu rest I is nought | but lea | thci* 
and I prunel | la. 

Each of the following lines 
contains three trochees and an 
additional syllable: 

I Little I bird with I liosom | i J, 
Welcome | to my f humble | shed. 
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Here is another kind of 
foot. Look at your fore-finger 
and you will see that it consists 
of one long joint and two short 
ones. The Greek word for a 
finger is dartylos; hence a foot 
consisting of one long or ac¬ 
cented syllable and then two 
short onus, is called a dactyl. 

5. The Dactvl. 

Each of the follo’ving lines 
consists of three dactyls, and 
an additional syllabic: 

Warriars, and | chiefs, should the 
I shaft or the | sword 
IMthve nie in, | leading the | hosts 
of the ( fjord; 

lleed not Hie | eorpno, tliongh a | 
king's in yuiir | path, 

Bury your j stuoi in Die ] bosoms 
ul 1 Gath. 

Ul.vnk Veuse. 

When jioetry is so written 
that the last syllahle of one line 
corresponds in sound with the 
last syllahle of some other line, 
it is called rhyme; hut when 
the last syllables do not cor- 
resjiond in sound, it is called 
hfank verse. 

English blank verse generally 
consists of five iambuses. 

Each of tlic followu’ng lines 
contains five iainhuscs : 

Wish'd inor [ ning’s come; | and 
now I upon | the plains 
And dis I tnntniuiia | fains, where 
I they feed | their flocks, 

TJic Imp I py slic]) | herds leave | 
their home [ ly huts, 

And with | their pipe-) [ proclaim 
I tho new- I born day. 

P. In the next lesson you 
sliall write and leurn your me- 
moiy-lesson on Prosody. 
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CIIAPTKU VI.—POUTUT. 

P. You learned last week fjire them the right stonmi, hut 

i that lines of poetry arc fiene- to make the accent or “ stresit ” 

j rally ooniposeil of feet of the fall on the right stylhthle; we 

some kind. I may, however,, alfo attcnil to the length 

a«hl, that poets, in order to ])ro- of nonml in the i'oivef.>-. In 

duee {ireater varjoty. sometimes ^hort, tee mnut ohsen e the 

intermix' the diff'erentfoct. Tlie I sound, aeeent, and (piantity of 

lirst f»)ot of tlic lir.'>t, seeond, our worth. 

and fourth oi the follow iiij; j worth arc accented 

verses IS an lamhns; all the | the /nW .^;jt!aile ; .meh a.f 

other feet are anap:ests. j seventeeJi', eontradiet', ^'c., 

Oiir yonlli | is tlie spi'ing | time rf ^ (HhfC.'t are aee, nt/il on the htist 

joy I and delis'llt, I hut one ; tmeh as [)ota'to, to- 

Our spi I rits are huoy ] ant, our ■ h.-iuVou ()(h»e.^ are t(eeented on 

pros I pretaare l.riudit; .s„lhthle, sWt an'i- 

Tn the sun I shine ol | sure ve-VtaUe, niin'eral. liu 

y I ) nr win t>l'tCG of the tieecnt 

^or think lliril Decern her will! . • •, ,, 

fol 1 low oar May. ' 

dnee a eery angnlar efect. 

The first foot in the lir^t of 4. tj,,, 

tin* followiii^r lines is a troehee;; tf^nee are arntut/e.il so tlmt the, 
all the others arc iamhuses. j aeeenfx do not fad regularly, it 

ll.'ippy I tho man | whose wish j ' calleil Pkosk. Ums Ilow 
and enre lit'tle hiis'y hee docs im- 

A few I ])atcr ( nal a ] eres hound, pro've eaeh shPiiiiifjf hour! 
Content J to hreatho ] lus mi | ti\o Hut whenthe aecenl.-t of a ren~ 
air fence are arranged regnlarly, 

In Ilia I ow'ii fjround. , ,7 called viucsK, or poetry. 

We w'ill now nmkc onr/nst ■ 

Gr.immar Lesson and Exer- ' (IhcIit'Ulolma'| y hee' 

cise. Yon will,lam sure, eoinmit i Improve' | each shin' | ing hour'. 

tl.U lesson to memory care-j . irto, „r more syffo- 

\hlee are connected together in 
Memory Lesson G. regular quantities, such quan- 

»I? n on n V- 

irUUisuiJi. j Thus, two syllables, one being 

1. The art of accenting and short and onelong,foima foot 
pronouncing onr language 2 >ro- called an Iambus. 

2 )erly is adled Prosody. Two syllables, the first being 

2. ' In pronouncing our words \ long and the second short, form 
we must be careful not only to a foot called a Trochee. 
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I 

I 

I 
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Three syllablesj the first two 
behifl short, and the third long, 
form fi foot called an A niip£rst. 

Three syllables, the first 
being long, and the other two 
short, form a foot called a 
Dactvl. 

Wlten n line of jmetry con¬ 
tains a certain number of feet, 
and an additional syllable, it is 
called Ilypcrmctcr, {or over\ 
measure). 

Exurctse No. 113.—3/ar^■ 
the difih'cnt feet in the lines of 
■the following verses, 

Tlie rh*w wag falJinK fast, tlie btnrs 
bf-auii to blink: 

I a \oice, it Baicl, “Drink, 

1 pctiy iMTaturt*, drink i“ 

Anil liinkiiig o'er tlie hedge, before ims 

J i-spiciil 

A isiiiiw-wliite mountain Iamb, witli 
a maiden at its side. I 


How much better thou ’rt ti'tended 
Than the Hon of God could be. 
When from Heaven lie descended, 
And became a child like tin e ! 

Said I tlien to my heart, “ Here's a 
lesson for me. 

Tills man's but a picture of what I 
might be; 

But thanks to my friends for their 
care in my breeding, 

Wlio taught mo betimes to love work- 
in? and reading." 

Down tiir s'lllry arc of day ^ 

The burning wheels have urged their 
way. 

And eve along the western skies 
Hprends her intermingling dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 
(^reeking comes the empty wain, 

\nii driver on tlio slialt-horse sits, 
Wiiislling now and then by tits. 

How sweet is the sabbath, a morning 
of rest, 

Tlie rl.iy of the week I love dearest 
and best; 

Tliis morning my Saviour arose from 
tlie tomb. 

And liroke ail tlie fetters of death, and 
Its doom. 


END or ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


SONGS FOlt THE SEASONS. 
TiiB Sr.TDiNG Song. 


0\B, two, three, four; oil of a row, 

Merrily flown the slide we po; 

Toes iitid fiofrers nil in n glow. 

With a Inngli, and a whoop, and a loud linllool 
Jin, lia, hn ! ho, ho, ho! 
lilcrrily down the slide wc go. 

Five, si.\, seven, eight; on wo glide I 
Oh, tliiit life were an endless slide I 
Trips and fulls sninclimes betide, 

Triiles those which our heurls deride. 

11a, hn, hnl lio, ho, hoi 
Merrily down tiio slide we go. 

Ten, eleven, n dozen or more, 

Lillie one, little one, never give o’er I 
Cling to tliiit liig fellow just before, 

He’ll bear you snfe to the opposite shore. 

Hit, ha, hn! ho, ho, ho I 
Merrily down the slide we go. 

H. a. ADAMS. 
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